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CHAPTER  VII 1. 

.ST.4F  IN  PABIS.  CHOPIN  PROPOSES  TO  RE- 
CEIVE INSTRUCTION  FROM  KALKBRENNER. 
CHOPIN'S  DESIRE  TO  GO  TO  AMERICA  NOT 
REALIZED.  HE  RESOLVES  TO  RET  CRN  TO  WAR- 
SAW.     SOIREE    AT    ROTHSCHILD'S. 

WHEN  Chopin  arrived  in  Paris,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  political  agitation  pre- 
vailed. Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Legitimists,  as  the  partisans  of  Charles  X.  and  his 
descendants  were  called,  Louis  Philippe,  by  fav- 
our of  the  barricades,  reigned  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  Things  had  not  yet  quieted 
down,  and  every  section  of  the  population  was 
divided  into  parties.  Although  not  advantage- 
ous to  art,  the  political  situation  was  of  little  con- 
sequence to  Frederic,  as  he  had  gone  to  Paris,  not 
for  the  sake  of  performing  in  public,  but  solely 
for  self -improvement. 
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Soon  after  the  taking  of  Warsaw  the  Polish 
army  dispersed  into  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
many  of  the  fugitives  found  their  way  to  Paris. 
All  who  whether  in  politics  or  on  the  field,  had 
been  foremost  in  the  revolution — the  members  of 
the  diet,  officers,  poets,  and  writers,  who  by  pat- 
riotic songs  or  newspaper  articles  had  incited  the 
people  to  insurrection — were  in  dread  of  the 
vengeance  of  Russia,  and  took  refuge  in  France, 
hoping  that,  sooner  or  later,  her  sympathy  with 
the  wrongs  suffered  by  Poland  would  move  her  to 
their  redress.  Miserable  delusion  !  terrible  were 
its  consequences  !  Thousands  of  intelligent  men 
left  the  country,  carrying  with  them  the  light  they 
had  shed  on  science  and  art,  while  their  loss,  as 
Russia  saw  with  satisfaction,  was  irreparable,  for 
none  were  found  worthy  to  take  their  place. 
Years  of  sad  experience  were  needed  to  convince 
the  Poles  that  their  expectations  were  foolish, 
their  efforts  for  freedom  useless,  and  their  hopes 
for  aid  from  France  futile. 

Chopin,  of  course,  soon  became  the  centre  of 
the  Polish  emigrants  in  Paris.  Assured  about 
the  safety  of  his  relatives  in  Warsaw,  his  spirits 
improved,  and  he  would  often  ask  himself, 
"What  shall  my  future  be?"  The  plans  of  his 
tour,  which  he  had  formed  at  home,  having  been 
utterly  thwarted,  he  was  obliged  to  start  afresh. 
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To  give  a  concert  in  Paris  did  not  seem  practic- 
able, for  who  would  be  likely  to  take  any  interest 
in  a  young,  unknown  pianist,  because  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  perform  in  public?  The  few  words 
of  praise  in  the  Vienna  and  Leipsic  papers  made 
no  impression  in  Paris,  where  the  public  were 
busy  with  politics  and  amusements  of  all  kinds. 
Besides,  the  musical  world  there  set  little  or  no 
store  on  critiques  in  foreign  newspapers.  Paris, 
they  thought,  was  the  oracle  for  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  and  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
was  a  European  reputation  to  be  made  or  marred. 
Frederic  was  anxious  not  to  let  slip  the  precious 
opportunity.  He  considered  himself  far  from 
being  a  perfect  artist,  and,  therefore,  resolved  once 
more  to  seek  instruction  from  Kalkbrenner. 

Frederic  Kalkbrenner,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  as  a  virtuoso,  was  regarded  as  the  first 
pianist  in  Europe.  Chopin,  therefore,  paid  him 
a  visit,  and  expressed  his  desire  of  becoming  his 
pupil.  Directly  the  young  Pole  began  to  play, 
Kalkbrenner  perceived  his  genius,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  teach  Chopin.  The  latter, 
with  his  modesty  and  zeal,  after  the  highest  artis- 
tic achievements,  little  imagined  what  was  passing 
through  Kalkbrenner's  mind.  To  the  older  man's 
fame  as  a  pianist  there  was  nothing  to  add,  but 
the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  teacher  might  also 
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be  his  were  he  to  obtain  a  pupil  of  such  rare 
gifts  as  Chopin ;  he,  therefore,  thought  it  wise  not 
to  refuse  to  take  him.  Kalkbrenner,  whose  judg- 
ment was  authoritative,  and  who  either  thought 
his  own  opinions  infallible  or  knew  how  to  pro- 
claim them  as  such,  fancied  he  could  pick  holes 
in  Chopin's  playing;  he  declared  that  his  finger- 
ing was  quite  opposed  to  the  classic  method ;  that 
his  execution  was  not  that  of  the  best  school ;  that 
he  was  indeed  a  gifted  virtuoso  and  composer,  but 
that,  although  on  the  right  road,  he  might  easily 
go  astray. 

Chopin  listened  in  silence,  while  M.  Kalk- 
brenner announced  that  he  was  ready  to  give  him 
lessons,  that  he  might  cure  him  of  those  faults 
which  would  always  be  a  hindrance  to  his  pro- 
gress, but  only  on  condition  that  Chopin  pro- 
mised to  remain  with  him  for  at  least  three  years. 
The  young  artist  was  much  surprised  at  such  a 
stipulation,  but,  not  yet  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  worth,  he  determined  to  pause  before  decid- 
ing on  a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance  to 
him.  He,  therefore,  wrote  to  his  father,  and  to 
Eisner,  to  ascertain  their  wishes  and  opinions. 
Eisner  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  Kalkbren- 
ner's  request,  and  inquired  why  such  a  long  dis- 
cipline was  required  for  a  pianist  like  Chopin; 
did  Kalkbrenner  desire  to  undo  what  was  already 
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done,  and  to  destroy  Chopin's  originality  ? 
Eisner  was  better  able  to  judge  than  anyone  else, 
how  much  true  genius  there  was  in  Chopin,  and 
to  what  degree  his  technical  powers  were  devel- 
oped. Accordingly  he  was  in  favour  of  culti- 
vating Chopin's  "  virtuosity,"  with  a  view  to  his 
career  as  a  composer,  rather  than  of  hindering  the 
free  development  of  his  creative  power  by  a  one- 
sided musical  training.  He  expressed  these 
opinions  in  the  following  letter  to  his  beloved 
pupil :  — 

"  Warsaw,   November   2jth,   1831. 

Dear  Frederic, 

I  was  pleased  to  see,  by  your  letter,  that 
Kalkbrenner,  the  first  of  pianists,  as  you  call  him, 
gave  you  such  a  friendly  reception.  I  knew  his 
father,  in  Paris,  in  1 805 ;  and  the  son,  who  was 
then  very  young,  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  first-rate  virtuoso.  I  am  very  glad  that 
he  has  agreed  to  initiate  you  into  the  mysteries  of 
his  art,  but  it  astonishes  me  to  hear  that  he  re- 
quires three  years  to  do  so.  Did  he  think  the  first 
time  he  saw  and  heard  you,  that  you  needed  all 
that  time  to  accustom  yourself  to  his  method?  or 
that  you  wished  to  devote  your  musical  talents  to 
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the  piano  alone,  and  to  confine  your  compositions 
to  that  instrument?  If  he,  with  his  artistic  ex- 
perience, desires  to  render  service  to  our  art  in 
general,  and  to  you  in  particular,  and  if  he  shows 
himself  your  sincere  friend,  then  be  to  him  a 
grateful  pupil. 

"  In  the  study  of  composition,  a  teacher  ought 
not  to  be  too  narrow-minded  and  particular, 
especially  with  pupils  of  decided  talent,  and  who 
display  a  certain  independence  of  invention. 
They  should  rather  be  allowed  to  go  their  own 
way,  and  to  make  new  discoveries.  The  pupil 
must  not  only  stand  on  the  same  artistic  platform 
as  his  master,  but,  when  possessing  pre-eminent 
talent,  must  rise  beyond  it,  and  so  cultivate  his 
abilities  as  to  shine  by  his  own  light. 

"  The  playing  of  any  instrument — be  it  ever  so 
perfect,  like  that  of  Paganini  on  the  violin,  or 
Kalkbrenner  on  the  piano — is,  with  all  its  charm, 
only  the  means,  not  the  end  of  the  tone-art.  The 
achievements  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  as  pianists 
have  long  been  forgotten,  and  their  pianoforte 
compositions,  although  undoubtedly  classic 
works,  must  give  way  to  the  diversified,  artistic 
treatment  of  that  instrument  by  the  modern 
school.  But  their  other  works,  not  written  for  one 
particular  instrument,  the  opera,  symphonies, 
quartets,  &c,  will  not  only  continue  to  live,  but 
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will,  perhaps,  remain  unequalled  by  anything  in 
the  present  day.     '  Sapienti  pauca.' 

"  A  pupil  should  not  be  kept  too  long  to  the 
study  of  one  method,  or  of  the  taste  of  one  nation. 
What  is  truly  beautiful  must  not  be  imitated,  but 
felt,  and  assimilated  with  the  individual  genius. 
The  only  perfect  nature  is  the  Divine,  and  art 
must  not  take  one  man,  or  one  nation  as  a  model, 
for  these  only  afford  examples  more  or  less  im- 
perfect. In  a  word,  that  quality  in  an  artist,  (who 
continually  learns  from  what  is  around  him) 
which  excites  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries, 
can  only  arrive  at  perfection  by  and  through  it- 
self. The  cause  of  his  fame,  whether  in  the 
present  or  the  future,  is  none  other  than  his  own 
gifted  individuality  manifested  in  his  works. 

"  More  by-and-bye.  Please  remember  me 
kindly  to  Count  Plater,  Grzymala,  Hofmann. 
Lesueur,  Paer,  Kalkbrenner,  and  Norblin. 
Embrace  Orlowski  for  me. 

JOSEPH    ELSXER." 

To  these  weighty  observations  Frederic  sent 
the  following  reply:  — 

Paris,  December   14M,    1831. 

Dear  Monsieur  Elsner, 

Your  letter  gave  me  a   fresh   proof  of  your 
fatherly    care   and    sincere    interest    in    me,    your 
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grateful  pupil.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
although  fully  conscious  of  my  deficiencies,  and 
of  how  far  I  was  from  attaining  to  the  model 
which  I  had  set  before  myself  in  you,  I  ventured 
to  think  that  I  could  follow  in  your  footsteps, 
and  that  I  might  produce,  if  not  a  Lokietek,  per- 
haps a  Laskonogi*  But  now  all  those  hopes 
have  vanished :  I  have  to  think  how  I  can  best 
make  my  way  as  a  pianist,  and  so  must,  for  a  time, 
leave  in  the  background  the  loftier  artistic  aims 
of  which  you  spoke. 

To  be  a  great  composer,  it  is  not  only  needful 
to  possess  creative  power,  but  experience  and  the 
capacity  for  self-examination,  which,  as  you  have 
taught  me,  is  not  acquired  by  the  mere  hearing  of 
other  people's  works,  but  by  a  careful  criticism  of 
one's  own. 

Many  young  and  very  talented  pupils  of  the 
Parisian  Conservatoire  are  waiting  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  for  the  performance  of 
their  operas,  symphonies,  and  cantatas,  which 
hitherto  only  Lesueur  and  Cherubini  have  seen  on 
paper.     I  am  not  speaking  of  the  smaller  theatres, 


*  Lokietek  and  Laskonogi  were  Kings  of  Poland,  and 
so  called,  the  former  on  account  of  his  small  size,  the 
latter  because  he  had  spindle  legs.  Eisner  wrote  an 
onera,  in  1818,  entitled  "Lokietek,"  which  was  very 
Miccessful. 
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although  these  are  difficult  enough  of  approach. 
And  when,  like  Thos.  Nidecki,  at  the  Leopold- 
stadter  Theatre  in  Vienna,  a  composer  is  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  performance,  he  reaps  but 
little  benefit  from  it,  even  when,  as  in  this  case, 
the  work  is  a  good  one.  Meyerbeer,  too,  after  he 
had  been  famous  in  the  musical  world  for  ten 
years,  stayed  three  years  in  Paris  waiting,  work- 
ing, and  spending  money,  before  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  his  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  which  has 
now  made  such  a  furore.  Auber,  with  his  very 
popular  works,  had  forestalled  Meyerbeer,  and 
was  not  very  ready  to  make  room  at  the  Grand 
Opera  for  the  foreigner. 

In  my  opinion  the  composer  who  can  perform 
his  works  himself  is  best  off. 

I  have  been  recognised  as  a  pianist  at  two  or 
three  cities  in  Germany ;  several  of  the  musical 
papers  gave  me  commendatory  notices,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  I  should  soon  take  a  promin- 
ent position  among  the  first  pianoforte  virtuosi. 
\<>\v  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my 
self-made  promise,  should  I  not  embrace  it?  I 
did  not  care  to  study  pianoforte  playing  in  Ger- 
many, for  no  one  could  tell  me  exactly  what  I 
was  deficient  in.  Neither  did  I  see  the  beam  in 
my  own  eye  Three  years  of  study  is  a  great 
deal  too  much,  as  Kalkbrenner  himself  perceived 
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after  he  had  heard  me  a  few  times.  From  this 
you  can  see,  dear  Mons.  Eisner,  that  the  true  vir- 
tuoso does  not  know  what  envy  is.  I  could  make 
up  my  mind  to  study  three  years,  if  I  felt  certain 
that  would  secure  the  end  I  have  in  view.  One 
thing  is  quite  clear  to  my  mind ;  I  will  never  be  a 
copy  of  Kalkbrenner;  he  shall  not  destroy  my 
resolution — bold  it  may  be,  but  sincere — of 
creating  a  new  era  in  art.  If  I  take  any  more 
lessons  now  it  will  only  be  that  I  may 
become  independent  in  the  future.  Ries,  when  he 
had  gained  a  name  as  a  pianist,  found  it  easy  to 
win  laurels  in  Berlin,  Frank fort-on-the-Main,  and 
Dresden  as  the  composer  of  "  Die  Rauberbraut  " ; 
and  what  a  number  of  years  Spohr  had  been  a 
famous  violinist  before  he  wrote  "  Faust,"  "  Jes- 
sonda,"  &c. !  I  trust  you  will  not  withhold  your 
sanction  when  you  see  with  what  aims  and  on 
what  principles  I  am  acting. 

No  doubt  my  parents  have  told  you  that  my 
concert  is  fixed  for  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month. 
The  preparations  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  had  not  Paer,  Kalkbrenner,  and  es- 
pecially Norblin  (who  sends  kindest  regards  to 
you)  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  I  should  have 
been  helpless.  Just  imagine,  it  takes  at  least  two 
months  to  get  up  a  concert  in  Paris.  Baillot  is 
exceedingly  kind  ;  he  offered  to  play  a  Quintet  of 
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Beethoven's  with  me,  and  Kalkbrenner  a  duet 
with  an  accompaniment  of  four  pianos.  Mons. 
Reicha  I  only  know  by  sight,  and  you  can  guess 
how  curious  I  am  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  Those  of  his  pupils  whom  I  have  seen 
gave  me  no  very  favourable  account  of  him.  He 
does  not  like  music,  and  will  not  talk  about  it;  he 
never  goes  to  the  Conservatoire  concerts,  and  when 
he  gives  lessons  he  looks  at  the  clock  all  the  time. 
Cherubini  acts  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  talks  of 
nothing  but  cholera  and  revolution.  These 
masters  are  like  mummies,  to  be  respectfully  re- 
garded at  a  distance,  while  one  draws  instruction 
from  their  works. 

Fetis,  whose  acquaintance  I  have  made,  and 
from  whom  much  may  be  learned,  lives  away  and 
only  comes  to  Paris  to  give  lessons.  It  is  said 
that  he  does  so  from  necessity,  as  his  debts  exceed 
the  profits  of  the  Revue  Musicale.  He  is  in  dan- 
ger sometimes  of  seeing  the  inside  of  the  debtor's 
prison.  But,  as  in  Paris,  a  debtor  can  only  be 
legally  arrested  in  his  own  house,  Fetis  has  left 
the  city  for  the  suburbs ;  Heaven  knows  where  ! 

There  are  a  host  of  interesting  people  here  be- 
longing to  the  various  professions.  Three  of  the 
orchestras  can  be  called  first-rate :  that  of  the 
Academy,  the  Italian  Opera,  and  the  Theatre 
Fevdeau. 
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Rossini  is  director  of  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
is  undoubtedly  now  the  best  in  Europe.  La- 
bi ache,  Rubini,  Santini,  Pasta,  Malibran,  and 
Schroder-Devrient  perform  three  times  a  week 
for  the  delectation  of  the  elite.  Nourrit,  Levas- 
seur,  Derivis,  Mme.  Damoreau-Cinti,  and  Mile. 
Dorus  are  the  stars  of  the  Grand  Opera.  Chollet 
and  Mile.  Casimir  Prevost  are  much  admired  at 
the  Comic  Opera;  in  a  word,  only  in  Paris  can 
one  learn  what  singing  really  is.  I  believe  that 
Malibran-Garcia,  not  Pasta,  is  now  the  greatest 
songstress  in  Europe.  Prince  Valentin  Radziwill 
is  quite  captivated  by  her,  and  we  often  wish  you 
were  here,  for  you  would  be  charmed  with  her 
singing. 

Lesueur  thanks  you  for  your  kind  remem- 
brances, and  commissions  me  to  return  them  a 
thousandfold.  He  always  speaks  of  you  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  asks  every  time  I  see  him  :  "  et 
que  fait  notre  bon  Mons.  Eisner?  Racontez-moi 
de  ses  nouvelles  " ;  and  then  speaks  of  the  Requiem 
you  sent  him.  Everybody  here,  from  your  god- 
son the  young  Anton  Orlowski,  to  myself,  loves 
and  esteems  you.  I  fear  this  dear  friend  will 
have  to  wait  some  time  for  the  performance  of  his 
opera.  The  subject  is  nothing  particular,  and  the 
theatre  is  closed  till  the  new  year. 

The  King  is  not  very  free  with  his  money,  the 
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artists  need  a  great  deal,  and  the  English  are  the 
only  people  who  pay  well.  I  could  go  on  writing 
till  to-morrow,  but  will  not  put  your  patience  to 
such  a  test.  Believe  me,  with  all  respect  and 
gratitude, 

Ever  your  faithful  pupil 

FREDERIC. 

Not  only  Eisner's  letter,  and  the  advice  of 
friends,  but  his  own  sound  understanding  made 
Chopin  feel  how  superfluous  and  even  ignomini- 
ous it  would  be  for  him  to  take  a  course  of  lessons 
from  Kalkbrenner.  He  justly  perceived  that  he 
must  either  become  a  servile  copy  of  Kalkbrenner, 
or  soon  cease  to  be  his  pupil ;  and  that  as  he  had 
been  able  to  maintain  his  artistic  independence 
beside  Field  and  Hummel,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  give  up  Kalkbrenner's  instruction  and  take 
his  own  way.  To  preserve  his  friendly  relations 
with  Kalkbrenner,  and  from  a  genuine  feeling  of 
esteem,  he  dedicated  to  him  his  E  minor  Con- 
certo. Chopin  writes  to  his  friend  Titus  Woycie- 
chowski  at  this  time  :  — 

Paris,  December  6//1,  1 83 1 . 
My  Dear  Titus, 
Your  letter  gave  me  new  life.     I   receive  such 

contrary   reports,   some   of   which    make   me   vcr\ 
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anxious,  for  I  often  put  a  wrong  construction 
on  what  my  family  write.  K.  expressed  himself 
so  strangely,  that  I  was  frightened  at  my  own 
thoughts  when  I  read  his  words.  I  trust  we  may 
see  each  other  again  in  this  life. 

I  have  been  greatly  pained  by  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. Who  could  have  foreseen  it  ?*  Have 
you  forgotten  our  deliberations  the  night  before 
your  departure  from  Vienna  ?  Fate  has  sent  me 
hither  where  I  can  breathe  freely  ....  But 
this  is  a  cause  of  trouble. 

In  Paris  you  find  everything.  You  can  amuse 
yourself,  weary  yourself,  laugh,  weep,  and  above 
all,  do  what  you  like,  without  a  soul  taking  any 
notice  of  you,  because  thousands  are  doing  like- 
wise. Everybody  goes  his  own  way.  I  believe 
there  are  more  pianists,  more  virtuosi,  and  more 
donkeys  in  Paris  than  anywhere.  I  came  here, 
as  perhaps  you  have  heard,  with  very  few  intro- 
ductions. Malfatti  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Paer, 
I  received  two  or  three  from  the  Viennese  pub- 
lishers :  and  that  was  all.  When  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Warsaw  reached  me  at  Stuttgart,  I  de- 
termined to  go  to  Paris.  Through  the  band- 
master, Paer,  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
Rossini,  Cherubini,  Baillot,  and  Kalkbrenner. 


*  The  Polish  Revolution. 
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You  can  imagine  how  eager  I  was  to  hear  Herz 
and  Hiller  play;  but  they  are  nothing  to  Kalk- 
brenner.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  can  play  as  well  as 
Herz;  I  wish  I  could  say  as  well  as  Kalkbrenner, 
who  is  perfection  in  quite  another  style  to  Paga- 
nini.  Kalkbrenner's  fascinating  touch,  the  quiet- 
ness and  equality  of  his  playing,  are  indescrib- 
able; every  note  proclaims  the  master.  He  is  truly 
a  giant,  who  dwarfs  all  other  artists.  When  I 
presented  myself  to  Kalkbrenner  he  asked  me  to 
play  something.     What  could  I  do? 

However,  having  heard  Herz,  I  plucked  up  my 
courage,  and  played  my  E  minor  Concerto,  which 
took  so  immensely  in  the  Bavarian  capital.  Kalk- 
brenner was  astonished  and  asked  if  I  were  a 
pupil  of  Field.  He  remarked  that  I  had  Cramer's 
style,  but  Field's  touch.  I  was  very  much  amused 
by  Kalkbrenner,  who,  in  playing  to  me,  made  a 
mistake  which  brought  him  to  a  stand-still;  but 
the  way  in  which  he  recovered  himself  was  mar- 
vellous. Since  this  meeting  we  have  seen  each 
other  every  day ;  either  he  comes  to  me,  or  I  go  to 
him.  He  offered  to  take  me  as  a  pupil  for  three 
years,  and  to  make  a  great  artist  of  me.  I  replied 
that  I  knew  very  well  what  were  my  deficiencies; 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  imitate  him,  and  that  three 
years  were  too  much  for  me.  He  has  persuaded 
me  that  I  only  play  well  when  I   feel  inspired. 


^ 
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The  same  cannot  be  said  of  him,  for  he  plays 
one  time  just  like  another.  After  watching  me 
for  some  time,  he  said  that  I  belonged  to  no 
school,  that  although  I  was  undoubtedly  progress- 
ing very  well,  I  might  easily  go  astray,  and  that 
when  he  left  off  playing  there  would  be  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  pianoforte  school.  Further, 
that  however  much  I  might  have  the  will,  I  could 
never  create  a  new  school,  for  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  old  ones.  But  I  am  certain  that  there 
is  an  individuality  about  my  compositions,  and  I 
shall  always  strive  to  go  forward. 

If  you  were  here  I  know  you  would  say  :  "  learn, 
young  man,  as  long  as  you  are  told  to."  But 
many  friends  advise  me  not  to  take  lessons ;  they 
think  that  I  play  as  well  as  Kalkbrenner,  and  that 
he  only  wants  to  have  me  as  a  pupil  out  of  vanity. 
That  is  absurd.  Anybody  who  understands 
music  must  appreciate  Kalkbrenner's  talents, 
although  he  is  personally  unpopular,  as  he  will 
not  associate  with  everybody.  But  I  can  assure 
you  there  is  something  superior  about  him,  to  all 
the  virtuosi  whom  I  have  hitherto  heard.  I  told 
my  parents  so,  and  they  quite  understood  it,  but 
Eisner  did  not;  he  considered  that  Kalkbrenner 
found  fault  with  my  playing  out  of  jealousy. 
Still  in  spite  of  everything  1  may  tell  you,  I  have 
already  made  a  name  among  the  artists  here. 
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I  am  going  to  give  a  concert  on  the  25th  of 
December,  with  the  assistance  of  Bail  lot,  Paga- 
nini's  rival,  and  Brod,  the  celebrated  hautbois 
player.  I  am  going  to  play  my  F  minor  Con- 
certo, and  the  variations  in  B  major.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, I  received  from  Cassel,  a  few  days  ago,  a 
review,  ten  pages  long,  by  an  enthusiastic  German, 
who,  after  an  exhaustive  preface,  analyzed  every 
bar.  He  does  not  consider  them  variations  ac- 
cording to  the  orthodox  style,  but  an  imaginative 
picture.  He  says  that  in  the  second  variation  Don 
Juan  and  Leporello  are  in  pursuit;  in  the  third 
that  Don  Juan  is  fondling  Zerline  to  the  disgust 
of  Masetto;  in  the  D  flat  major  in  the  fifth  bar  of 
the  Adagio  he  can  perceive  Don  Juan  kissing 
Zerline.  A  comical  conceit  of  the  journalist's, 
who  is  very  anxious  that  the  composition  should 
be  printed  in  the  Revue  Musicale  (a  paper  be- 
longing to  his  son-in-law  Fetis.) 

The  good  Hiller,  a  very  talented  young  man, 
and  a  pupil  of  Hummel,  gave  a  concert  the  day 
before  yesterday,  which  produced  a  great  effect. 
One  of  his  own  symphonies  was  received  with 
loud  applause.  He  has  made  Beethoven  his 
model,  and  his  work  is  full  of  poetry  and  enthusi- 
asm. He  was  sufficiently  interested  in  me  to  tell 
Fetis's  father-in-law  that  he  would  do  me  more 
harm  than  good  by  that  notice  of  his. 
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But  to  return  to  my  concert :  I  am  not  only  to 
play  the  F  minor  Concerto  and  the  variations,  but 
perform,  with  Kalkbrenner,  his  duet,  "  Marche 
suivie  d'une  Polonaise,"  for  two  pianos,  with  ac- 
companiments for  four  pianos.  Is  not  that  a 
wild  idea?  One  of  the  pianos  is  very  large  and 
is  for  Kalkbrenner,  another  very  small  one  (a 
so-called  monochord)  is  intended  for  me.  On  the 
other  large  ones,  which  make  as  much  noise  as  an 
orchestra,  Hi  Her,  Osborne,  Stamaty,  and  Sowinski 
are  to  play.  Norblin,  Vidal,  and  the  famous 
viola  player,  Urban,  will  also  assist.  The  most 
difficult  matter  of  all  was  to  find  a  vocalist. 
Rossini  would  willingly  have  helped  me  to  obtain 
one  if  he  had  been  allowed  to,  but  Robert,  the 
second  director  of  the  Italian  Opera,  objected. 
He  declared  that  if  it  were  known  he  had  obliged 
me  he  should  be  besieged  by  hundreds  of  similar 
applications. 

As  to  the  opera,  I  must  say  I  never  heard  such 
a  fine  performance  as  last  week,  when  the  "  Bar- 
biere "  was  given,  with  Lablache,  Rubini,  and 
Malibran-Garcia.  There  was,  too,  an  excellent 
rendering  of  "  Otello,"  with  Rubini,  Lablache, 
and  Pasta;  also  the  "  Italiana  in  Algeri."  Paris 
has,  in  this  respect,  never  offered  so  many  attrac- 
tions as  now.  You  can.  have  no  idea  of  Lablache. 
They  say  that  Pasta's  voice  has  rather  gone  off, 
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but  I  never  in  my  life  heard  such  heavenly  sing- 
ing as  her's.  Malibran's  wonderful  voice  has  a 
compass  of  three  octaves,  and  she  is  in  her  style 
unique  and  fascinating.  Rubini,  a  capital  tenor, 
makes  no  end  of  roulades,  and  often  too  many 
coloratures,  but  by  his  incessant  recourse  to  the 
trill  and  tremolo,  he  wins  enormous  applause. 
His  mezza-voce  is  incomparable.  A  certain 
Schroder-Devrient  has  just  come  out,  but  she  does 
not  make  such  a  furore  here  as  in  Germany.  Sig- 
nora  Malibran  played  "Otello";  Schroder- 
Devrient,  Desdemona.  Malibran  is  a  much 
smaller  woman  than  the  German  singer,  and 
people  thought,  several  times,  that  Desdemona 
would  strangle  Othello. 

This  was  a  very  expensive  performance.  I  paid 
twenty-four  francs  for  my  place,  just  to  see  Mali- 
bran as  the  Moor,  and  not  a  very  extraordinary 
impersonation  either.  The  orchestra  was  first- 
rate,  but  the  appointments  of  the  Italian  Opera 
are  nothing  to  those  of  "  L'Academie  Royale." 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  spectacle  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  however  brilliant,  ever  came  up  to  that  of 
"  Robert  le  Diable,"  the  new  five-act  opera  of 
Meyerbeer,  the  author  of  the  "  Crociato." 
"  Robert  "  is  a  master-piece  of  the  new  school,  in 
which  devils  sing  through  speaking  trumpets,  and 
the  dead   rise   from   their   tombs,   but   not   as   in 
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"  Szarlatan,"*  only  fifty  or  sixty  at  a  time.  The 
stage  represents  the  interior  of  a  ruined  cloister, 
with  the  moonlight  falling  brightly  on  the  nuns 
lying  in  their  graves.  In  the  last  act  monks  ap- 
pear with  incense  amid  a  gorgeous  illumination, 
and  the  solemn  strains  of  the  organ  resound  from 
the  adjacent  building.  Meyerbeer  has,  by  this 
work,  made  himself  an  immortal  name;  yet  it 
took  him  more  than  three  years  to  obtain  a  per- 
formance of .  it.  It  is  said  that  for  the  organ 
and  other  accessories  he  paid  more  than  twenty 
thousand  francs. 

Madame  Damereau-Cinti  is  also  a  very  fine 
singer;  I  prefer  her  to  Malibran.  The  latter  as- 
tonishes, but  Cinti  fascinates  you.  She  sings  the 
chromatic  scales  and  coloratures  almost  more 
perfectly  than  the  famous  flautist,  Tulou,  plays 
them.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
more  perfect  technique.  Nourrit,  the  first  tenor 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  is  admired  for  his  warmth  of 
feeling.  Chollet,  the  first  tenor  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  the  best  impersonator  of  Fra  Diavolo 
and  admirable  in  the  operas  "  Zampa "  and 
"  Fiancee,"  has  quite  an  original  manner  of  con- 
ceiving  a   part.     He   charms   universally   by   his 


*  An  opera  by  Kurpinski,  performed  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Warsaw. 
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sympathetic  voice,  and  is  the  darling  of  the 
public.  The  "  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  "  is  now 
being  played  at  the  Opera  Comique;  this  mar- 
quise was  the  notorious  poisoner  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  music  is  by  eight  composers : 
Cherubini,  Paer,  Herold,  Auber,  Berton,  Batton, 
Blangini,  and  Caraffa. 

I  pray,  above  all,  dear  Titus,  that  you  will  write 
to  me  soon,  or  come  yourself.  My  address  is, 
Boulevard  Poissonniere,  27.  W.  W.  expects  you. 
I  should  be  so  delighted  to  see  you,  and  there  are 
times  when  I  am  almost  mad  with  longing,  especi- 
ally when  it  rains,  and  I  cannot  go  out.  I  shall,  I 
think,  have  the  assistance  of  the  best  artists  at 
my  concert. 

Yours  till  death, 

FREDERIC. 

Paris,  December-  2$tht  1831. 

For  the  second  time,  my  dear  Titus,  I  have  to 
send  my  birth-day  congratulations  from  a  long, 
long  distance.  A  look,  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
would  say  more  than  a  dozen  letters,  so  I  will  not 
waste  many  words.  I  cannot  write  ex  abrupto, 
and  I  have  not  yet  bought  one  of  the  books  of 
congratulations  which  the  boys  are  shrieking 
about  the  streets  at  two  sous  a  copy.  The  Paris- 
ians are  a  strange  people;  towards  evening  you 
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hear  nothing  but  the  names  of  new  books,  which 
consist  of  three  or  four  pages  of  printed  non- 
sense. The  youngsters  push  their  wares  so  well, 
that  in  the  end,  whether  you  will  or  no,  you  are 
sure  to  lay  out  a  sou  or  two.  The  following  are 
some  specimens  of  the  titles,  "  L'art  de  f  aire  des 
amours  et  de  les  conserver  ensuite  " ;  "  Les  amours 
des  pretres  " ;  "  L'Archeveque  de  Paris  avec  Mme. 
la  Duchesse  de  Berry,"  and  no  end  of  such  like 
trash,  which  is,  however,  often  very  wittily  written. 
It  is  really  astonishing  what  means  are  resorted  to 
for  earning  a  penny,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
distress  in  Paris  just  now,  and  money  is  scarce. 

There  are  a  good  many  shabby,  desperate  look- 
ing men  about,  and  one  overhears  some  threaten- 
ing talk  about  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministry 
only  hanging  by  a  hair.  The  populace  are 
enraged  against  the  Government,  and  would  like 
to  overthrow  it,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  prevailing  misery ;  but  the  authorities  are  too 
much  on  their  guard,  and  the  smallest  crowd  is 
dispersed  by  the  mounted  gendarmerie. 

You  must  know  I  am  living  on  the  fourth  floor, 
but  in  one  of  the  boulevards  in  the  best  part  of 
Paris.  I  have  a  balcony  overlooking  the  street, 
and  so  have  a  good  view  right  and  left  over  the 
moving  masses.  General  Ramorino  has  taken  up 
his  quarters  exactly  opposite  in  the  Cite  bergere. 
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You  know,  of  course,  how  the  Germans  ev»    9 
where  received  him,  how  in  Strasburg  the  Fren 
dragged    his    carriage    in    triumph    through    tht 
streets;  in  short,  you  know  all  about  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  populace  for  our  general.     Paris  did 
not  wish  to  be  behind  in  this  respect.     The  "  ecole 
de  medecine  "  and  the  "  jeune  France,"  who  wear 
beards  and  neckties  after  a  certain  pattern,   ar- 
ranged   for   a  grand   demonstration.     The   ultra 
sections  of  every  political  party  have  their  pecu- 
liar badge :    the  Carlists  wear  green  waistcoats ; 
the  Republicans,  Napoleonists  (these  include  "la 
jeune  France  ")  and  the  Simonists,  who  profess  a 
new  religion,  and  have  already  a  great  number  of 
proselytes,   wear   blue   and   so    forth.     Nearly    a 
thousand  of  these  enthusiasts  paraded  the  streets 
with  a  tri-colour  banner  to  give  Ramorino  an  ova- 
tion.    Although  he  was  at  home  he  would  not 
appear    in    spite    of    the    shouts    of    "  Vive    les 
Polonais,"  for  fear  of  offending  the  government. 
His  adjutant  came  out  and  said  that  the  general 
was   unfortunately   unable  to  receive  them,   and 
begged  that  they  would  come  another  day.     But 
next  morning  he  had  gone  to  another  lodging. 
A  few  days  later  an  enormous  mob  gathered  out- 
side the  Pantheon,  marched  across  the  Seine  to- 
wards    Ramorino's     house,     like    an     avalanche, 
increasing  in   force  as  they  proceeded,   till   they 
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reached  the  Pont  Neuf  where  the  mounted  gen- 
darmes after  several  charges,  dispersed  them. 
Although  many  were  wounded,  a  fresh  crowd  as- 
sembled on  the  boulevards  under  my  windows, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  those  who  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  The  police  were 
powerless,  the  crowd  grew  larger  and  larger,  until 
a  division  of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  hussars 
arrived,  when  the  commandant  ordered  the  muni- 
cipal guard  and  the  troops  to  clear  the  streets  and 
arrest  the  ringleaders.    (This  is  their  free  nation  !) 

The  panic  spread  like  lightning :  the  shops 
were  closed,  crowds  congregated  at  the  corners, 
and  the  orderlies  were  hissed  as  they  galloped 
about  the  streets.  Every  window  was  crammed 
with  spectators,  as  on  grand  fete-days  with  us, 
and  the  uproar  lasted  from  II  a.m.  till  II  p.m. 
I  thought  once  some  mischief  might  have  fol- 
lowed, but  about  midnight  they  struck  up 
"  Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie,"  and  went  home. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  effect  of  the  harsh 
voices  of  tnis  excited  and  discontented  mob. 
Everyone  feared  the  entente  would  begin  again 
next  morning,  but  it  did  not.  Grenoble  alone 
followed  the  example  of  Lyons,  but  the  devil 
knows  what  will  come  of  it. 

At  a  theatre,  where  only  dramas  have  hitherto 
been    performed,    the   whole   history   of   our    late 
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revolution  is  being  given,  and  people  go  like  mad 
to  see  the  fights  and  the  national  costumes.  Mile. 
Plater  and  some  other  ladies  take  the  names  of 
Lodoiska,  Faniska,  and  Floreska,  and  a  General 
Gigult*  appears  as  brother  to  Countess  Plater. t 
But  nothing  amazed  me  so  much  as  the  announce- 
ment on  the  play  bill  of  a  small  theatre  that  the 
Mazurka  "  Dabrowski,  Poland  is  not  lost  yet," 
would  be  performed  during  the  entr'actes. 

All  I  can  tell  you  about  my  concert  is  that  I 
must  postpone  it  until  January  15th,  as  the  oper- 
atic director,  Mons.  Veron,  refuses  to  let  me  have 
a  vocalist.  There  is  to  be  a  grand  concert  to-day 
at  the  Italian  opera  house,  in  which  Malibran, 
Rubini,  Labi  ache,  Santini,  Madame  Raimbaux, 
Madame  Schroder,  and  Madame  Casadory  are  to 
appear;  Herz  and  Beriot,  with  whom  Madame 
Malibran  is  in  love,  will  assist  in  the  instrumental 
/^portion. 
pS>    Oh,   how   I   wish  you  were  with  me.  .  .  .  You  _, 

j  //  cannot  think  how  wretched  it  makes  me  to  have 
no  one  to  whom  1  can  unburden  my  mind.     You 


#j 


/ 


•  Gielgud  was  the  real  nan.e,  bat  the  French  altered  it. 

t  Countess  Emilie  Plater,  a  young  Polish  heroine, 
who,  during  the  revolution  of  1831,  served  as  a  soldier, 
assumed  man's  attire  and  entered  General  Gkflgod'a 
division.  She  died  during  a  flight.  Her  biography  has 
been  fully  written  by  Straszewiez.     (Paris  183-1.) 
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know  how  fond  I  am  of  society,  and  how  easily 
I  make  acquaintances.  I  have  scores  of  such 
friends  now,  but  no  one  with  whom  I  can  sigh. 
My  heart  is,  so  to  speak,  always  beating  in  "  syn- 
copation," which  torments  me,  and  makes  me  seek 
for  a  pause,  for  solitude,  so  that  no  one  could  see 
me  or  speak  to  me  all  day.  It  is  most  disagree- 
able that  while  I  am  writing  to  you,  the  bell 
rings  and  some  tedious  visitor  is  announced. 
Just  as  I  was  going  to  describe  to  you  a  ball,  at 
which  I  met  a  divine  creature  with  a  rose  in  her 
dark  hair,  your  letter  arrived.  All  the  creations 
of  my  fancy  disappeared ;  my  thoughts  fly  to 
you,  I  take  your  hand  and  weep  ....  When  shall 

we  meet  again? Perhaps  never,  for  in  all 

seriousness  my  health  is  miserable.  I  seem  merry 
enough  perhaps,  especially  when  among  friends, 
but  there  is  something  constantly  troubling  me 
within  :  melancholy  forebodings,  restlessness,  bad 
dreams,  sleeplessness,  yearning,  no  pleasure  in 
life,  and  indifference  to  death.  It  often  seems 
to  me  as  if  a  torpor  came  over  my  spirits;  a 
heavenly  calm  comes  into  my  heart,  and  images  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  haunt  my  imagination,  and 
harass  me  beyond  measure.  In  short,  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  feelings  not  easily  described  ....  For- 
give me,  dear  Titus,  for  pouring  it  all  out  to  you, 
but  this  is  enough  .  .  .  Now  I  will  go  and  dress 
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for  the  dinner  that  our  countrymen  are  giving 
to-day  to  Ramorino  and  Langermann  .  .  .  Your 
letter  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  news;  you  wrote 
four  sides  and  thirty-seven  lines;  you  have  never 
been  so  generous  before,  and  I  really  was  so  much 
in  need  of  something  when  your  letter  came. 

What  you  say  about  my  artistic  career  is  very 
true,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  of  it  myself.  I 
drive  in  my  own  carriage,  but  the  coachman  is 
hired.  I  conclude,  or  I  shall  be  too  late  for  the 
post,  for  I  am  all  in  one,  master  and  servant. 
Take  pity  on  me,  and  write  as  often  as  possible. 

Yours  till  death, 

FREDERIC. 

P.S.  In  this  house,  on  the  floor  above  mine, 
there  lodges  a  lady  whose  husband  is  never  at 
home  from  early  morning  till  late  evening.  The 
lady  is  good-looking,  and  she  often  asks  me  in 
to  be  company  for  her.  She  has  a  stove  at  which 
I  can  warm  myself,  and  she  has  invited  me  to  fix 
a  day  and  hour  to  visit  her,  and  so  on.  But  I 
have  no  taste  for  adventures  which  might  end  in 
coming  to  blows  with  the  husband. 

I  cannot  keep  this  to  myself,  and  must  tell 
you  of  another  adventure  with  Pixis.  Just  ima- 
gine :  he  has  with  him  a  very  pretty  girl  of  six- 
teen whom,  he  says,  he  is  going  to  marry.  I  met 
her  at  his  house  when  I  visited  him  in  Stuttgart. 
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When  he  arrived  here  he  invited  me  to  go  and  see 
him ;  but  did  not  say  that  the  young  lady — whom 
I  had  already  forgotten — was  with  him.  Pro- 
bably because  he  knew  that  if  he  had  I  should 
have  gone  to  see  him  sooner.  A  week  after  the 
second  invitation,  I  went,  and  on  the  staircase 
accidentally  met  the  apple  of  his  eye.  She 
begged  me  to  go  in,  saying  that  Mons.  Pixis  was 
out  for  the  moment;  if  I  would  take  a  seat  he 
would  be  sure  to  come,  etc.,  etc.  A  strange  em- 
barrassment came  over  us  both.  I  begged  to  be 
excused — knowing  that  the  old  fellow  was  very 
jealous — and  said  I  would  rather  come  another 
time. 

While  we  were  innocently  talking  Pixis  clat- 
tered up  the  stairs,  peering  over  his  glasses  to  see 
who  was  speaking  to  his  Bella.  He  did  not  seem 
to  see  who  it  was  at  once,  and  hurrying  up,  stood 
before  us,  and  addressing  the  girl  in  an  angry- 
tone  said  : — "  Qu'est  ce  que  vous  faites  ici  ?"  and 
preached  her  a  sermon  as  to  how  she  dared  re- 
ceive young  men  in  his  absence.  I  smiled  at 
Pixis  as  I  spoke  to  him,  and  remarked  to  the  girl 
that  it  was  rather  unwise  to  go  outside  the  room  in 
such  a  thin  silk  dress. 

At  last  the  old  chap  was  pacified,  took  me  by 
the  arm,  and  led  me  into  the  room.  In  his  excite- 
ment he  did  not  know  where  to  place  me;  for  he 
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was  afraid  that  if  I  were  offended,  I  should  make 
better  use  of  his  absence  another  time.  Finally 
he  accompanied  me  downstairs,  and  seeing  the 
smile  which  I  could  not  suppress  at  the  idea  of 
anyone  thinking  me  capable  of  such  a  thing,  he 
asked  the  porter  how  long  I  had  been  there? 
That  functionary  must  have  satisfied  him,  for 
ever  since  Pixis  has  not  been  able  to  say  enough 
to  his  friends  about  my  talents.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?     la  dangerous  seducteur ! 

We  see  from  these  letters  that  Chopin  was  de- 
lighted with  Paris.  He  found  himself  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  best  artists,  yet  much  remained 
for  him  to  desire.  He  had  come  to  Paris  with 
very  modest  means,  and  with  neither  fame  nor 
patronage,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  always 
dependent  on  the  kindness  of  his  father,  he  had  to 
be  very  economical.  Then  his  exiled  countrymen 
with  whom  he  associated  constantly  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  unhappy  state  of  Poland.  He  could 
never  hear  this  referred  to  witho^F  painT)  And  so, 
even  in  beautiful  Paris,  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
feeling  that  things  were  not  as  bright  as  he  could 
wish  them  to  be. 

lie  had  hoped  that  his  concert  would  make  him 
a  name  among  the  musical  public,  but  as  the 
theatrical  director,  Veron,  would  not  permit  any 
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of  his  singers  to  assist,  the  performance  was  of 
necessity  postponed  till  February  26th,  1832. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  receipts  did  not  even 
clear  the  expenses,  for  only  the  well-to-do  among 
the  Polish  refugees  attended,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  French  person  present.  Chopin's 
friends  tried  to  console  him  by  telling  him  of  the 
difficulties  other  artists  had  had  to  struggle 
against  in  their  early  days.  His  true  friends — 
and  he  had  indeed  some  such — advised  him  to  go 
more  into  society,  for  which  he  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunity, but  on  this  point  he  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded. The  letters  to  his  parents  at  this  period 
are  tinged  with  melancholy. 

His  stay  in  Paris  was  saddened  by  the  absence 
of  any  prospect  of  improving  his  position.  He, 
therefore,  turned  his  thoughts  to  quite  another 
plan  of  life.  Some  young  Polish  exiles,  who 
were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  remain  in  Paris, 
had  resolved  to  go  to  America.  Chopin,  knowing 
there  was  a  lack  of  good  artists  in  the  New  World, 
thought  he  should  do  well  to  go  there,  and  so  be 
no  longer  a  burden  to  his  father.  He  knew  full 
well  that  his  parents  expected  his  entire  confid- 
ence, so  he  communicated  to  them  his  intentions. 
One  cannot  help  asking  what  part  could  be 
played  by  Chopin,  with  his  romantic  and  poetical 
nature,  in  a  country  where  coolness  and  practical 
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ability  are  of  paramount  importance  ?  With  his 
life-long  horror  of  charlatanism,  his  refined  taste 
and  aristocratic  tendencies,  how  could  he  have 
lived  in  America,  or  how  could  the  Americans 
have  appreciated  him  ?  Had  he  settled  there 
merely  as  a  teacher,  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
grown  rich ;  but  he  would  never  have  shone  among 
the  stars  of  the  musical  world. 

Fortunately  for  Chopin  his  parents  were  thor- 
oughly opposed  to  his  emigrating.  They  con- 
jured him  to  stay  in  Paris  and  wait  for  brighter 
days,  or  to  return  to  Warsaw.  Rather  than 
consent  to  his  going  to  America,  they  would  en- 
dure to  see  their  son  exposed  to  the  disagreeable 
consequences  imposed  by  the  Russian  Government 
on  every  one  who  remained  abroad  after  his  pass- 
port had  expired.  1 1  is  love  for  his  country,  his 
family,  and  one  whose  image  was  deeply  seated 
in  his  heart,  awakened  an  ardent  longing  to  return 
home,  although  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  leave 
Paris  with  its  manifold  attractions.  His  friends 
and  fellow-artists,  Franz  Liszt,  Hiller,  and  Sow- 
inski,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  leaving  Paris, 
but  Chopin  would  not  listen  to  them. 

His  meeting  with  Prince  Valentine  Radziwill 
in  the  street  on  the  very  day  that  Chopin  was  pre- 
paring for  his  departure  may  appear  to  many 
persons  as  mere  chance,  but  it  was  not  unlike  a 
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Providential  leading.  The  Prince  was  very 
friendly,  and  Chopin  divulged  his  intention,  and 
bade  him  farewell.  Instead  of  venturing  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose,  the  Prince  exacted  a 
promise  that  he  would  spend  the  evening  with 
him  at  Rothschild's.  In  after  life  the  importance 
of  that  evening  often  recurred  to  Chopin. 

In  the  brilliant  salons  of  the  financial  king,  the 
artist,  whose  every  hope  had  fled,  met  the  haute 
volee  of  Paris.  The  hostess  asked  him,  in  a  kind 
manner,  to  play  something,  and  he  played  and 
improvised  as  he  had,  perhaps,  never  done  before. 
His  audience  were  enraptured ;  they  vied  with 
each  other  in  expressing  their  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  were  unwearied  in  praising  his  marvel- 
lous talent.*  From  that  evening  his  position 
changed  as  if  by  magic;  the  future  once  more 
smiled  upon  him,  the  mists  which  had  hidden  the 
sunshine  of  his  life  disappeared  before  the  bright 
rays  of  his  rising  fortunes.  Even  during  the 
soiree  Chopin  received  several  requests  to  give 
lessons  from  the  first  families  in  Paris.  His  pecu- 
niary affairs  improved  daily.  There  was  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  him  to  take  anything  from  his 
parents,  and  he  entirely  gave  up  the  idea  of 
returning  to  Warsaw. 

*  See:  "  Les  musiciens  polonaie  et  slaves"  par  Albeit 
Sowinski.     Paris  1S57. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHOPIN'S   CONTINUED    STAY    IN   PABIS.     TBIP 
TO  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  CABLSBAD,  MABIENBAD, 
DBESDEN,  AND  LEIPSIC.     VISIT    TO  MENDELS- 
SOHN  AND  SCHUMANN. 

COINCIDENT  with  the  rise  of  Chopin's  star 
above  the  horizon  of  Parisian  society  was 
the  spread  of  his  fame  as  a  composer,  so 
that  after  1832  his  works,  some  of  which  he  had 
written  in  his  own  country,  some  in  Vienna,  Leip- 
sic,  Paris,  or  during  his  travels,  became  widely 
known.  They  included  the  three  Nocturnes,  op. 
15;  Bolero,  op.  19;  Scherzo,  op.  20;  Grande  Pol- 
onaise Brillante,  op.  22;  Ballade,  op.  23;  four 
Mazurkas,  op.  24;  two  Polonaises,  op.  26;  two 
Nocturnes,  op.  27 ;  and  Impromptu,  op.  29. 

By  most  of  the  professional  critics,  these  com- 
positions were,  as  we  have  already  said,  dogmatic- 

T 
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<V  ally  condemned  as  being  devoid  of  all  artistic 
merit.  There  were,  however,  some  few — but  very 
few  indeed — who  unreservedly  recognized  the 
boldness  and  originality  of  thought,  the  rare 
wealth  of  harmony,  and  the  freshness  of  form 
displayed  by  Chopin,  and  who  were  not  staggered 
by  the  novelty  of  a  fingering,  totally  opposed  to 
the  traditional  method.  Field  and  Moscheles, 
however,  could  not  forgive  Chopin's  frequent  de- 
partures from  the  customary  and  classical  forms, 
nor  could  they  regard  him  as  other  than  a  bold 
revolutionist.  In  1833  Moscheles  wrote  about 
Chopin's  early  works  as  follows  :  * 

"  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  a  few  leisure  evening 
hours  to  become  acquainted  with  Chopin's  Etudes 
and  other  works.  Their  originality  and  the 
national  colouring  of  the  motives  are  very  charm- 
ing ;  but  my  fingers  are  constantly  stumbling  over 
hard,  inartistic,  and  to  me  incomprehensible 
modulations,  so  that  the  whole  often  seems  too 
cloying,  and  unworthy  of  a  man  and  an  accom- 
plished musician." 
Later  on  he  writes  :  — - 

"  I  am  a  sincere  admirer  of  Chopin's  origin- 
ality ;  he  produces  the  newest  and  most  attractive 
nianoforte  work.     But  personally,  I  object  to  his 

*  See  Moscheles's  Life,  Leipzig  1872. 
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artificial  and  often  forced  modulations;  my  fin- 
gers stick  and  stumble  at  such  passages,  and 
practise  them  as  I  may,  I  never  play  them 
fluently." 

Although  he  somewhat  modified  this  opinion 
in  after  years,  it  is  indicative  of  the  impression 
produced  on  the  most  celebrated  pianists  by 
Chopin's  early  works.  Field  had  a  presentiment 
that  his  own  glory  would  be  dimmed  by  the  rise 
of  this  new  and  brilliant  orb,  and  he  publicly 
spoke  of  Chopin  as,  "  un  talent  de  chambre  de 
malade."  This  criticism,  which  principally 
found  credence  in  Germany,  was  for  ever  silenced 
by  the  pen  of  Eusebius  and  Florestan,  in  Robert 
Schumann's  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik. 

The  fame  and  favour  which  Chopin  gained  in 
the  salons  of  Paris  are  clearly  evidenced  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
Domaszewski :  — 

"  I  mix  in  the  first  circles,  with  ambassadors, 
princes,  ministers,  etc.,  and  I  do  not  myself  know 
how  I  got  there,  for  I  have  never  pushed  myself 
forward.  But  this  kind  of  society  is  very  neces- 
sary for  me  :  it  teaches  one  good  taste.  You  pos- 
sess more  talent  the  moment  you  have  been  heard 
at  a  soiree  given  by  the  English  or  Austrian 
Ambassador.  Your  playing  is  more  refined  when 
Princess  Vaudemont  '  protects  you.'     I  can  hardly 
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say  '  protects,'  for  the  good  old  lady  died  a 
week  ago.  She  was  a  lady  after  the  style  of  the 
late  Kastelanin  Polaniecka.  The  whole  of  the 
court  circle  visited  her;  she  was  very  charitable, 
and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  many  of  the 
nobility  hid  in  her  house.  She  was  the  first  to 
present  herself,  after  the  July  days,  at  the  Court 
of  Louis  Philippe,  although  she  was  the  last  of 
the  older  branch  of  the  family  of  Montmorency. 
The  Princess  had  a  number  of  black  and  white 
lap-dogs,  and  a  very  droll  little  monkey  which 
had  the  impudence  to  bite  countesses  and 
princesses. 

"  Although  I  have  only  been  here  a  year,  all  the 
artists  of  the  city  show  me  much  friendliness  and 
consideration.  Celebrities  dedicate  their  compo- 
sitions to  me,  Pixis,  for  example,  his  last  varia- 
tions with  orchestra.  Just  now  he  is  writing 
variations  on  a  theme  of  mine.  Kalkbrenner 
frequently  improvises  on  my  Mazurkas;  students 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  even  private  pupils  of 
Moscheles,  Herz  and  Kalkbrenner — accomplished 
players,  therefore — take  lessons  from  me,  thus 
placing  me  on  a  par  with  Field.  Indeed,  if  I 
were  a  little  more  simple  than  I  am,  I  might 
almost  imagine  that  I  was  already  a  perfect  artist. 
But  I  feel  daily  how  much  I  have  to  learn ;  and  of 
this  I  am  the  more  conscious  when  I  meet  first- 
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rate  artists  and  observe  what  each  of  them  lacks. 
But  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  what  I  am  writing,  for 
I  have  praised  myself  like  a  child;  I  would  cross 
it  out,  but  have  no  time  to  write  another  letter. 
Besides  you  know  me  of  old;  I  am  just  the  same 
as  ever,  only  that  I  have  whiskers  on  one  side  of 
my  face;  they  won't  grow  on  the  other. 

"  I  have  five  lessons  to  give  to-day.  You  will 
imagine  that  I  shall  be  soon  making  a  fortune, 
but  nearly  all  I  earn  in  this  way  goes  in  cabs  and 
white  gloves,  and  if  I  did  without  these,  I  should 
be  thought  common. 

"  I  love  the  Carlists  and  hate  the  Philippists, 
and  am  myself  a  Revolutionist.  So  I  do  not  care 
much  for  money,  but  everything  for  friendship, 
which  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  preserve." 

Chopin  was,  of  course,  overwhelmed  with  re- 
quests to  play  at  public  concerts,  for  it  was  well- 
known  how  attractive  he  was  to  cultivated 
audiences.  On  May  20th,  1832,  he  played  at  a 
concert  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatoire,  got  up  by 
the  Prince  of  the  Muscovites  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  He  chose  ihe  first  Allegro  from  his  F 
minor  Concerto  with  orchestral  accompaniments,* 


•  This  work  was  first  performed  in  England  at  one  of 
the  competitions  for  the  King's  Scholarship,  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music. — Translator's  Xotc. 
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Girard  directing.  Heinrich  Herz  asked  Chopin 
and  Liszt  to  take  part  with  him  in  a  quartet  for 
eight  hands  on  two  pianos,  at  a  concert  he  wished 
to  give  with  his  brother  Jacob,  on  April  3rd,  1833. 
Orlowski,  a  fellow  student  of  Chopin's,  wrote  to 
his  own  family  about  that  time  :  — ■ 

"  Chopin  is  healthy  and  strong ;  he  turns  the 
heads  of  all  the  ladies,  and  the  men  are  jealous  of 
him.  He  is  now  the  mode,  and  the  fashionable 
world  will  soon  be  wearing  gloves  a  la  Chopin. 
But  he  pines  after  his  country." 

Johannes  Matuszynski,  who  came  to  Paris  in 
the  same  year  (1834)  to  study  medicine,  says  the 
same  thing  in  a  letter  to  his  father-in-law,  in 
Warsaw :  — 

"  The  first  thing  I  did,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  was 
to  find  out  Chopin,  and  I  cannot  describe  what  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  us  both  to  meet  again  after  an 
absence  of  five  years.  He  has  grown  so  strong 
and  big  that  I  scarcely  knew  him  again.  Chopin 
is  the  first  pianist  in  Paris,  and  gives  a  great 
many  lessons,  but  none  under  twenty  francs.  He 
has  composed  a  great  deal,  and  his  works  are  very 
much  sought  after.  I  am  living  with  him  in  the 
Rue  Chaussee  d'Antin,  No.  5.  This  street  is  in- 
deed rather  far  from  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
the  hospitals ;  but  I  have  good  reasons  for  wishing 
to  be  with  him ;  he  is  all  in  all  to  me.     We  spend 
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the  evenings  at  the  theatres  or  in  visiting,  and  if 
we  do  neither  of  these  we  make  ourselves  com- 
fortable at  home." 

Eisner  followed  from  a  distance  the  artistic 
development  of  his  beloved  pupil,  with  the 
warmest  interest,  and  rejoiced  over  his  success. 
He  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  — 

Warsaw,  September  \<\th,   1834. 

Everything  that  I  hear  and  read  about  my  dear 
Frederic  gives  me  pleasure,  but  pardon  my  can- 
dour when  I  say  that  I  have  not  yet  heard  enough 
to  satisfy  me,  whose  pleasure  it  was,  unworthy  as 
I  am,  to  be  your  teacher  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point, and  who  will  ever  be  one  of  your  best 
friends  and  admirers.  Before  I  leave  hoc  lacrim- 
arum  valle  I  should  like  to  see  a  performance  of 
your  operas,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
your  fame,  but  in  the  interests  of  musical  art 
generally,  especially  if  the  subject  were  taken 
from  the  history  of  Poland.  I  am  not  saying  too 
much.  You  know  that  I  cannot  flatter  you,  as  I 
am  acquainted  not  only  with  your  genius  but  with 
your  capacities,  and  I  know  that  what  the  critic 
referred  to  in  your  Mazurkas  will  only  become 
valuable  and  lasting  in  an  opera.* 

*  It  is  not  clear  to  what  critiqur  or  to  which  Mn/.urkiis 
Eisner  refers.  There  is  quite  a  short  notice  in  the  Attge- 
meinen  Musikzeitung,  No.  12,  for  the  year  1833.  on  the 
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Urban  says,  "  that  a  pianoforte  composition 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  vocal  or  orchestral 
composition  or  one  for  any  other  instrument,  as 
an  engraving  does  to  an  oil  painting."  This  is 
sound  criticism,  although  some  compositions 
(especially  when  you  play  them)  may  be  re- 
garded as  coloured  plates. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  can  no  longer  see  and 
talk  to  each  other;  I  have  a  great  deal  more  that 
I  could  tell  you.  And  I  want  also  to  thank  you 
for  the  present,  which  is  doubly  valuable  to  me. 
I  wish  I  were  a  bird  that  I  might  visit  you  in  your 
Olympian  abode,  which  the  Parisians  consider  a 
swallow's  nest. 

Farewell ;  love  me  as  I  love  you,  for  I  am  now 
and  ever 

Your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher 

JOSEPH   ELSNER. 

Eisner's  letter  made  Chopin  think  seriously 
about  composing  an  opera,  and  he  asked  his 
friend    Stanislaus    Kozmian  to   write    a    libretto 

Mazurkas,  op.  6,  but  the  composer  is  scarcely  mentioned. 
The  only  reference  to  him  is  the  following:  "that  there 
is  a  breath  of  sadness  in  Chopin's  love  of  the  dance 
form."  It  could  not  have  been  this  to  which  Eisner 
referred.  Nor  was  what  Rellstab  wrote  about  the 
Mazurkas,  Op.  8,  in  No.  28  of  The  Iris  worth  mention- 
ing, as  it  was  an  attack  on,  not  an  appreciation  of 
Chopin. 
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on  a  subject  from  Polish  history.  Unfortunately, 
however,  either  from  want  of  time,  or  because  he 
feared  the  Russian  Government  might  object 
to  a  Polish  national  opera,  Frederic  soon  relin- 
quished the  idea.  Perhaps  also  the  approbation 
and  popularity  which  his  pianoforte  works  met 
with  everywhere,  and  especially  in  Paris,  induced 
him  to  adhere  to  that  kind  of  composition.  In 
February,  1834,  he  gave  his  second  public  concert 
in  Paris.  It  took  place  at  the  Italian  opera-house, 
and  was  the  most  brilliant  performance  of  the 
season.  Habeneck  conducted,  and  the  Concerto 
in  E  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 

Everything  seemed  to  promise  the  most  satis- 
factory results  for  the  benefiqaire.  The  hall  was 
filled  with  the  cream  of  the  Parisian  aristocracy, 
with  whom  Chopin  was  the  first  favourite,  and 
the  presence  of  the  foremost  artists  gave  an 
especial  interest  to  the  event.  But  Frederic's 
hopes  were  disappointed.  His  refined  and 
poetical  playing  could  not  be  heard  to  advantage 
in  the  large  theatre;  and  it  failed  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  Chopin  felt  this, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  unwilling  to  play  again 
in  a  large  public  hall.  The  salon  and  a  select 
circle  of  poets,  artists,  and  connoisseurs  formed  a 
more  fitting  arena  for  the  triumphs  of  the  gifted 
and  keenly  sensitive  artist. 
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Like  those  rare  and  beautiful  plants  which  can 
only  flourish  in  a  soft  genial  climate,  Frederic, 
with  his  exquisite  culture  and  delicate  sensibili- 
ties, could  only  play  con  amore  when  in  the  best 
"society,  and  among  connoisseurs  who  knew  how 
to  appreciate  all  the  niceties  of  his  performance, 
which  under  such  conditions  had  a  truly  magical 
charm.  It  was  not  in  Chopin's  nature  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  general  public;  and  we  might  say 
of  him,  in  Goethe's  words  : 

"  Wer  den  Besten  seiner  Zeit  genug  gethan, 
Der  hat  gelebt  fur  alle  Zeiten  !" 

With  the  exception  of  a  journey  to  Rouen,  to 
take  part  in  his  friend  Orlowski's  concert,  which 
was  a  great  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  friendship,  as 
appearing  in  public  was  distasteful  to  him, 
Frederic  made  no  more  artistic  tours  after  he 
settled  in  Paris,  He  said  in  confidence  to  Liszt : 
"  I  am  not  adapted  for  giving  concerts  :  I  feel 
timid  in  the  presence  of  the  public;  their  breath 
stifles  me,  their  curious  gaze  paralyzes  me;  but 
with  you  it  is  a  vocation,  for  if  you  do  not  please 
the  public  you  know  how  to  agitate  and  confound 
them." 

But  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  beautiful  women, 
surrounded  by  friendly  and  familiar  faces,  a  new 
poetical  life  stirred  within  him ;  the  look  of 
melancholy,    which    so    often    overshadowed    his 
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face,  yielded  to  an  amiable  and  sympathetic 
smile;  the  earnest  and  beautiful  expression  of  his 
features  was  wonderfully  fascinating;  his  con- 
versation sparkled  with  intelligence,  and,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  his  fresh  and  harmless  wit 
had  the  happiest  influence  on  those  around. 
When  in  a  happy  mood,  his  improvisation  de- 
lighted and  elevated  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
or  if  he  happened  to  be  under  the  inspiration 
of  Comus,*  awakened  a  sense  of  the  purest 
and  most  innocent  joy.  He  was  often  in  those 
moods  in  French  circles,  but  more  often  in  Polish 
households,  in  which,  of  course,  he  felt  more  at 
home,  and,  although  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  could 
fancy  himself  once  more  in  his  beloved  father- 
land. 

He  liked  to  have  all  the  new  belles  lettres  publi- 
cations sent  him.  To  any  poem  that  took  his 
fancy  he  would  write  a  melody,  which  was  soon 
spread  abroad  by  his  friends  Fontana  and  Orda. 
(The  latter,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  fell  in 
Algiers).  Prince  Casimir  Lubomirski,  Grzymala, 
and  other  musical  Poles  took  an  interest  in  these 
improvisations,  and  helped  to  make  them  known. 
These  songs  were  often  heard  at  the  houses  of 
Countess  Komar,  and  her  charming  daughters — 

*  The  God  of  festive  mirth  is  represented  in  the  Greek 
mythology  as  a  winged  youth. 
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one  of  whom  was  Princess  Beauvau — where 
Chopin  was  always  a  welcome  guest.  The  clever 
Princess  and  her  younger  sister,  the  Countess  Del- 
phine  Potocka,  famous  for  her  rare  beauty  and 
her  fascinating  singing,  gathered  around  them  the 
elite  of  the  literary  and  artistic  world.  No 
wonder  was  it  that  the  young  Countess  made  a 
profound  and  striking  impression  on  the  suscepti- 
ble heart  of  Frederic,  and  that  it  was  a  delight  to 
him  to  accompany  her  magnificent  voice  with  his 
poetical  playing* 

In  the  latter  half  of  May,  1834,  Chopin  deter- 
mined, for  the  first  time,  to  forsake  his  pupils  and 
take  a  trip  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  grand  Lower- 
Rhine  musical  festival,  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Ries,  and  also  to  visit  Mendelssohn.  Chopin's 
friendship  with  the  celebrated  composer  of  "  St. 
Paul  "  dated  from  their  meeting  in  Paris,  in  1832, 
and  resting  as  it  did  on  mutual  regard,  was  now 
confirmed  and  strengthened.  Mendelssohn,  who 
was  at  that  time  director  of  the  Dusseldorf  Stadt 
Orchestra,  was  much  pleased  to  meet,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  his  old  friend  Hiller,  and  also  Chopin, 
whose    compositions    he    esteemed    very    highly. 


*  Countess  Delphine  Potocka  died  in  Paris  April  2nd, 
1877. 
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During  the  festival  he  spent  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible with  the  two  Parisians,  about  whom  he  wrote, 
on  May  23rd,  to  his  mother :  — 

"  They  have  both  made  progress  in  their  play- 
ing, and  Chopin  is  now  one  of  the  first  pianists; 
he  produces  as  many  novelties  on  the  piano  as 
Paganini  does  on  his  violin,  and  marvels  that  one 
would  never  have  thought  possible.  Hiller,  too, 
is  an  excellent  player,  with  plenty  of  force  and 
fancy.  But  both  of  them  aim  rather  at  Parisian 
sensationalism,  and  too  often  disregard  time,  re- 
pose, and  true  musical  feeling.  I,  perhaps, 
incline  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  so  we  sup- 
plied each  other's  deficiencies,  and  all  three,  I 
believe,  learnt  something  from  one  another. 
About  me  there  was  a  dash  of  the  schoolmaster, 
about  them  the  soupqon  of  a  mirliflore  or  an  in- 
croyable.  After  the  festival  we  travelled  together 
to  Diisseldorf,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  in 
music  and  discussion;  yesterday,  I  accompanied 
them  to  Cologne;  and  early  this  morning  they 
went  up  by  steamer  to  Coblentz,  and  I  came  down. 
Thus  ended  the  charming  episode."* 

A  great  pleasure  was  in  prospect  for  Chopin  in 
the  following  year.  His  father  had  been 
strongly  urged  by  the  Warsaw  doctors  to  go  to 


"  Mendelssohn's  Letters."     Second  Series,  p.  296. 
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Carlsbad  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  as  soon 
as  Frederic  heard  that  this  was  decided  on  he  left 
Paris,  about  the  end  of  July,  and  in  a  few  days 
had  the  pleasure  of  embracing  his  beloved 
parents,  whom,  for  five  years,  he  had  so  painfully 
missed.  Their  dear  little  Frederic  had  become  a 
man,  and  had  grown  stronger  and  more  staid. 
He  had  acquired  a  certain  dignity  of  bearing, 
which  well  became  him,  and  which  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  artistic  world ;  but  in  affection 
and  gratitude  to  his  parents  he  was  the  same 
Fritz,  who  in  childhood  and  youth  had  delighted 
the  hearts  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  time 
sped  very  enjoy  ably,  and  the  sad  and  trying  part- 
ing hour  came  a  great  deal  too  soon  for  Frederic 
no  less  than  for  his  affectionate  father  and  tender 
mother.  Again  and  again  they  clasped  their  be- 
loved son  in  their  arms,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
banish  the  presentiment  that  they  would  never  see 
him  again  in  this  world.  And  this  was  the  last 
time  that  these  good  parents  whose  constant  care 
was  for  the  welfare  of  their  son,  ever  beheld  him. 
Frederic  spent  a  few  days  at  Leipsic  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris.  His  arrival  had  been  expected,  and 
of  course  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  artistic 
circles  about  the  playing  of  so  original  and  poetic 
a  composer.  The  conflicting  opinions  about  his 
works  added  to  the  interest  of  his  visit. 
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Schumann  wrote  in  his  Neue  Zeitschrifl,  Oct. 
6,  1835  :  "  Chopin  was  here,  but  only  for  a  few 
hours,  which  he  spent  with  a  small  party  of 
friends.  His  playing  is  like  his  composition — 
unique." 

A  letter  from  Frederic  Wieck,  father  of  the 
famous  Clara,  to  Nauenburg,  a  music  teacher  at 
Halle,  shows  what  a  sensation  the  coming  of 
Chopin  created  among  the  musicians  of  Leipsic* 
It  runs  as  follows:- — 

"  Dearest  Friend, 

I  hasten  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  19th, 
which  I  received  last  evening.  Banck  returns  to- 
morrow, so  then  we  shall  be  altogether.  Now  for 
the  musical  news.  The  first  subscription  concert, 
under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn,  will  take 
place  on  October  4th,  the  second  on  the  1  ith.  To- 
morrow, or  the  next  day,  Chopin  will  arrive  from 
Dresden,  but  probably  he  will  not  give  a  concert, 
for  he  is  very  lazy.  He  might  have  remained 
longer  here,  had  he  not  been  dissuaded  by  a  false 
friend  (a  dog  of  a  Pole)  from  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  musical  world  of  Leipsic;  Men- 
delssohn,   however,    who    is    very    friendly    with 


*  This  letter  bears  no  date,  but  was  probably  written 
about  the  end  of  September,  1886.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  autograph  collection  of  Hermann  Scholtz,  at 
Dresden. 
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Schumann  and  myself,  will  perform.  According 
to  a  speech  which  Chopin  made  to  a  friend  in 
Dresden  he  does  not  believe  there  is  a  lady  in 
Germany  who  can  play  his  compositions.  We 
will  see  what  Clara  can  do." 

There  seems  to  me  no  justification  for  the  ill- 
humour  of  the  much-esteemed  musical  pedagogue, 
who  is  so  uncomplimentary  in  his  expressions  and 
so  hasty  about  the  imaginary  false  friend. 
Chopin  had  not  thought  of  giving  a  concert  in 
Leipsic,  as  he  was  only  passing  through,  and  he 
had,  moreover,  a  great  dislike  to  performing  in 
public.  As  he  mentioned  in  his  letters  he  was 
very  pleased  with  the  Leipsic  artists,  and  especi- 
ally with  Robert  Schumann,  and  Carl  Banck  who 
were  at  that  time  editing  a  musical  newspaper. 
Panofka,  who  had  lived  in  Leipsic  before  he 
settled  in  Paris,  had,  in  conjunction  with  Schu- 
mann and  Banck,  brought  Berlioz,  Chopin  and 
Liszt  into  written  communication  with  each  other. 
Schumann  and  Banck  got  Liszt's  first  works  pub- 
lished in  Leipsic  by  F.  Hofmeister.  Chopin  and 
Schumann  met  for  the  first  time  when  Mendels- 
sohn took  Chopin  to  the  house  of  Frederic  Wieck, 
whose  daughter  Clara,  as  well  as  other  Leipsic 
musicians,  played  several  of  Chopin's  composi- 
tions.    Chopin  heard  Clara  Wieck   for  the  first 
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time,  and  was  astonished  at  the  marvellous 
attainments  of  one  so  young,  for  whom  he  pro- 
phesied a  brilliant  future. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Chopin  may  have 
doubted  whether  there  was  a  lady  in  Germany 
capable  of  playing  his  compositions;  but  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  said  so,  for  he  was 
always  very  gallant  to  ladies,  and  was,  as  we 
know,  a  sincere  admirer  of  Mile.  Blahetka's 
playing. 

In  a  letter  from  Mendelssohn  to  his  sister 
Fanny  Hensel,  we  find  the  following:  — 

Leipsic,  Oct.  6thy  1835. 

.     .     .     .     The  day  after  I  had  accompanied 

Hensel    to    Delitzsch    Chopin    arrived    there;    he 

could  only  stay  a  day,  so  we  spent  the  whole  of 

it  together  and  had  music.     I  cannot  help  saying, 

dear  Fanny,  that  I  have  recently  discovered  that 

your ,criticism  did  not  do  him  justice;  perhaps,  as 

is  often  the  case,  he  was  not  in  the  right  humour 

when   you   heard   him.     I   have  once  more  been 

charmed  by  his  playing,  and  I  am  convinced  that 

if  you  and  father  had  heard  him  perform  some 

of  his  best  compositions  as  he  played  them  to  me, 

you  would  say  the  same  thing. 

There  is  something  so  thoroughly  original  and 

masterly   about   his   pianoforte  playing,   that   he 

U 
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may  be  called  a  truly  perfect  virtuoso;  and  as  I 
love  perfection  in  any  form,  I  spent  a  most  agree- 
able, although  a  very  different  day  from  that  with 
you  at  Hensel's.  I  was  very  glad  to  be  once  more 
with  a  thorough  musician,  not  with  those  half 
virtuosi  and  half  classicists,  who  would  like  to 
unite  in  music  '  les  honneurs  de  la  vertu  et  les 
plaisirs  du  vice,'  but  with  one  who  has  a  clearly 
defined  aim,  and  although  this  may  be  the  poles 
asunder  from  mine,  I  can  get  on  with  such  a  per- 
son capitally,  but  not  with  those  half-and-half 
people.  Sunday  evening  was  really  very  remark- 
able when  Chopin  made  me  play  over  my  oratorio 
to  him,  while  curious  Leipsicers  stole  into  the 
room  to  see  him,  and  when,  between  the  first  and 
second  parts,  he  dashed  into  his  new  etudes  and 
a  new  Concerto,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Leip- 
sicers ;  and  then  I  resumed  my  '  St.  Paul.'  It 
was  just  as  if  a  Cherokee  and  a  Kaffir  had  met  to 
converse. 

He  also  played  a  sweetly  pretty  new  nocturne, 
a  good  deal  of  which  I  have  got  by  heart  that  I 
may  please  Paul*  by  playing  it  to  him.  Thus  we 
had  a  good  time  of  it  together,  and  he  promised 
faithfully  to  return  in  the  winter  if  I  would  com- 
pose a  new  symphony  and  give  a  performance  of 


Felix's  younger   brother. 
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it  in  his  honour;  we  pledged,  ourselves,  in  the 
presence  of  three  witnesses,  so  we  shall  see  whether 
we  both  keep  our  word." 

This  letter  shows  that  Mendelssohn  had  no 
antipathy  to  Chopin's  compositions,  and  that  he 
was  much  interested  by  many  of  them.  That 
writer  was,  therefore,  mistaken  who  ranked  Men- 
delssohn among  Chopin's  opponents.  It  has  been 
said  that  Mendelssohn  would  not  allow  his  pupils 
to  play  Chopin's  compositions.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  composer  of  "  St.  Paul  "  and  "  Elijah  "  had  no 
time  to  give  lessons,  and  it  is  quite  understand- 
able that  he  may  not  have  recommended  Chopin's 
works  to  the  pupils  of  the  Leipsic  Conservatoire. 
But,  with  his  love  of  justice,  Mendelssohn  felt  it 
his  duty  to  combat  the  objections  of  his  sister, 
who  had  been  educated  on  the  old  classic 
principles. 

Chopin's  second  and  last  sojourn  in  Germany 
was  in  1836.  Under  the  pretext  of  trying  a  cure, 
he  went  to  Marienbad,  and  there  his  destiny  was 
decided.  Every  flame,  however  fierce,  must  ex- 
pire unless  it  receive  nourishment.  Constantia 
Gladkowska,  whom  the  youthful  Frederic  had 
worshipped  as  a  saint,  married  in  Warsaw.  When 
Chopin  heard  the  news  he  was  deeply  grieved  and 
even  angry.  But  time,  which  heals  all  wounds, 
calmed  his  passionate  spirit. 
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Chopin  met  in  Paris  some  young  Poles  of  good 
family — the  brothers  Wodzinski,  who  had  been  at 
his  father's  pension.  Through  them  he  became 
acquainted  with  their  sister  Maria,  a  charming 
and  amiable  girl.  He  felt  attracted  towards  her 
at  first  sight,  and  his  interest  gradually  changed 
to  ardent  love.  Knowing  that  in  the  middle  of 
July  she  would  be  with  her  mother  at  Marienbad 
he  went  thither,  full  of  hope  and  longing. 
Chopin  soon  discovered  that  Maria  returned  his 
affection,  and  they  were  engaged  with  the  glad 
consent  of  their  relatives.  When  they  left  Mar- 
ienbad the  Wodzinski  family  decided  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  with  Chopin  at  Dresden. 

Frederic  felt  at  this  time  at  the  topmost  pin- 
nacle of  happiness,  and  his  gay  humour  com- 
municated itself  to  everyone  around  him.  His 
friends,  remembering  the  harmless  but  clever 
jokes  he  used  to  play  in  his  youth  during  his 
visits  to  the  country,  rejoiced  that  the  famous 
artist,  the  darling  of  Parisian  drawing-rooms,  had 
so  preserved  his  natural  simplicity  and  lovable 
modesty.  They  would  laughingly  recall  how 
often  he  used  to  take  his  sisters'  delicate  evening 
gloves  when  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  new  ones 
for  himself,  and  how  he  promised  to  send  them 
gloves  from  Paris  by  the  dozen :  a  promise  which, 
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as  soon  as  he  had  made  a  position  in  that  city,  he 
conscientiously  fulfilled. 

He  would  often  mimic  the  playing  of  the  most 
celebrated  European  virtuosi,  imitating  them  even 
in  the  minutest  details;  and  would  delight  the 
company  by  playing  his  Mazurkas — which  are 
full  of  a  sweet  melancholy  feeling — in  strict 
dance  time,  as  the  dilettanti  of  Warsaw  often  did. 
Directly  the  conversation  turned  upon  his  family 
he  grew  serious;  he  was  no  longer  the  artist  in- 
dulging his  own  wayward  fancies,  but  the  grate- 
ful son  and  affectionate  brother.  From  infancy 
till  death  he  had  constantly  received  proofs  of  the 
tenderest  affection,  and  his  glowing  and  sensitive 
heart  was  bound  to  his  parents  and  sisters  by  in- 
numerable and  indissoluble  ties;  he  therefore 
suffered  more  from  absence  than  one  of  less 
ardent  temperament  would  have  done. 

When  full  of  the  hope  of  soon  becoming  a 
happy  bridegroom,  he  formed  a  plan  for  return- 
ing to  Poland  and  abandoning  Paris,  his  second 
home,  with  all  its  fascinating  charms,  its  glitter- 
ing salons,  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  triumphs. 
He  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  world  and  to 
settle  in  the  country  near  his  family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Warsaw;  there  he  would  establish 
schools  for  the  people,  and,  without  troubling 
himself    about    the    public,    quietly    pursue    his 
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beloved  art.  With  this  idea  in  his  mind,  he  bade, 
as  he  thought,  a  short  adieu  to  his  betrothed,  and 
set  off  for  Paris  through  Leipsic. 

Frederic  had  written  to  Robert  Schumann,  who, 
looked  anxiously  forward  to  his  arrival.  It  was 
about  this  meeting  that  Schumann  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Band-master,  Heinrich 
Dorn,  at  Riga:  — 

Leipsic,  September  \(yth,  1836* 
My  very  dear  Sir, 

The  day  before  yesterday,  just  as  I  had  re- 
ceived your  letter  and  was  about  to  answer  it,  who 
should  walk  in  but  Chopin.  This  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me,  and  we  spent  a  delightful  day 

together I  have  got  a  new  ballade  of 

his;  it  seems  to  me  the  most  pleasing  but  not  the 
cleverest  of  his  works  (genialischtes  nicht  gen- 
ialstes  Werk.)  I  told  him  I  liked  it  best  of  all, 
and  after  a  long  pause  he  said,  with  much  em- 
phasis, "  I  am  very  glad  you  do,  for  it  is  my 
favourite  also." 

He  played  besides  a  host  of  new  studies,  noc- 
turnes and  mazurkas,  all  of  them  inimitable. 
The  way  in  which  he  sits  down  to  the  piano  is 
exceedingly    impressive.      You    would    be    very 

*  "  Eilie  Biographie,"  von  Joseph  Wilhelm  von  Wasie- 
lewski,  Dresden,  1869. 
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pleased  with  his  playing:  yet  Clara  is  a  greater 
virtuoso  than  even  he.  Imagine  to  yourself  per- 
fection unconscious  of  its  own  merit. 

From  the  Diary  of  Madame  Henrietta  Voigt, 
nee  Kunze,  a  clever  amateur  musician,  much 
thought  of  by  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,*  we 
learn  the  following: — "Yesterday  (Sep.  13, 
1836)  Chopin  was  here,  and  played  for  half  an 
hour  on  my  piano  some  Fantasias  and  Etudes  of 
his  own.  An  interesting  man,  and  still  more  in- 
teresting playing  :  it  affected  me  strangely.  The 
fascination  of  his  style  lays  a  spell  on  the  atten- 
tive listener;  I  quite  held  my  breath.  The  light- 
ness with  which  his  velvet  fingers  glided — I  might 
say  flew — over  the  keys  was  wonderful.  He 
charmed  me  in  a  way  no  other  player  has  ever 
done.  And  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
child-like,  natural  manner  of  his  behaviour  as  well 
as  of  his  playing. 

After  placing  a  wreath  on  the  monument  of 
Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski.t  Chopin  left  Leipsic 
in  a  state  of  deep  cogitation.  He  believed  that 
his  wanderings  were  now  ended,  and  that  with  his 

*  Schumann  dedicated  to  her  his  G  minor  Sonata,  and 
Mendelssohn  Eight  Letters  (published  by  Grunow,  1871.) 

In  what  was  formerly  called  the  Reichenbach,  but 
now  the  Gerhard  Gardens,  there  is  a  monument  of  Prince 
Poniatowski,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Elster,  October 
19th,  1813. 
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new  duties  he  would  enter  on  a  new  life.  Think- 
ing of  his  beautiful  bride  he  soared  on  the  rosy 
wings  of  fancy  into  an  ideal  land  amidst  images 
of  indescribable  happiness  and  blessed  hope. 

Rough  reality,  alas !  aroused  him  from  his  de- 
licious dreams,  and  inflicted  a  deep  and  painful 
wound  upon  his  heart.  Some  time  after  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  (the  middle  of  the  year  1837),  he 
learned  that  his  fiancee,  Maria,  had  elected  to 
marry  a  count  instead  of  an  artist.  The  conse- 
quences to  Chopin  were  very  serious :  finding  his 
hopes  of  an  ideal  union  shattered,  in  order  to 
wipe  out  and  forget  the  insult  he  had  received,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  woman  who  ex- 
ercised a  very  pernicious  influence  over  him. 


CHOPIN. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

CHOPIN'S  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  GEORGE  SAND. 
HIS  LIFE    AMONG  HIS  F  HI  ENDS.     WINTER  SO- 
JOURN IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  MAJORCA. 

IT  had  been  raining  the  whole  day,  and  Chopin, 
whose  nerves  were  painfully  affected  by 
changes  of  weather  and  especially  by  damp, 
was  in  wretched  spirits.  None  of  his  friends  had 
been  in  to  see  him,  there  were  no  new  books  to 
amuse  or  excite  him,  and  no  melodious  thoughts 
demanding  expression  had  presented  themselves. 
At  length,  when  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  go  to  Countess  C's,  who  had  her 
jour  fixe,  when  an  intellectual  and  agreeable  circle 
always  assembled  in  her  salon.  As  he  walked  up 
the  carpeted  steps  Chopin  imagined  himself  fol- 
lowed by  a  shadow,  exhaling  an  odour  of  violets; 
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he  had  a  feeling  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
something  strange  and  wonderful,  and  he  felt 
almost  inclined  to  turn  back;  then,  laughing  at 
his  superstitiousness,  he  sprang  lightly  up  the  re- 
maining steps  and  entered  the  room.  A  numer- 
ous company  was  assembled,  and,  mingled  with 
the  well-known  faces,  there  were  some  that  he  had 
not  seen  before. 

The  party  had  broken  up  into  groups,  talking, 
with  French  grace  and  vivacity,  of  the  theatre, 
literature,  politics  and  the  events  of  the  day.  In  a 
humour  for  listening  rather  than  talking,  Chopin 
sat  down  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  watched  the 
beautiful  forms  passing  before  him,  for  many 
charming  women  frequented  Countess  C.'s. 

When  part  of  the  company  had  gone  and  only 
the  intimate  friends  of  the  hostess  remained, 
Chopin,  who  was  in  the  mood  for  weaving  musical 
fairy  tales  (Marchen)  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
improvised.  His  hearers,  whom,  in  his  absorp- 
tion, he  had  quite  forgotten,  listened  breathlessly. 
When  he  had  finished  he  looked  up,  and  saw  a 
simply  dressed  lady  leaning  on  the  instrument 
and  looking  at  him  with  her  dark  passionate  eyes 
as  if  she  would  read  his  soul.  Chopin  felt  him- 
self blushing  under  the  fascination  of  her  gaze; 
she  smiled  slightly,  and  when  he  retired  behind  a 
group  of  camelias  he  heard  the  rustling  of  a  silk 
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dress,  and  perceived  the  odour  of  violets.  The 
lady  who  had  looked  at  him  so  enquiringly  while 
he  was  at  the  piano  was  approaching  with  Liszt. 
In  a  deep  musical  voice  she  said  a  few  words 
about  his  playing,  and  then  spoke  about  the  sub- 
ject of  his  improvisation.  Frederic  felt  moved 
and  flattered,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  intel- 
lectual brilliancy  and  poetry  of  her  eloquence  he 
felt  that  he  was  appreciated  as  he  had  never  been 
before. 

This  lady  was  Aurora  Dudevant,  at  that  time 
the  most  celebrated  of  French  authoresses,  whose 
romances,  written  under  the  name  of  George 
Sand,  were,  of  course,  well  known  to  him.  That 
night,  when  he  returned  home,  the  sweet  words 
were  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  flashing  glance 
was  still  dazzling  his  eyes.  But  this  first  inter- 
view impressed  his  intellect  only ;  his  heart  and 
his  sense  of  beauty  were  untouched.  He  wrote  to 
his  parents  :  "  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 
important  celebrity,  Madame  Dudevant,  well- 
known  as  George  Sand ;  but  I  do  not  like  her  face, 
there  is  something  in  it  that  repels  me."  But 
when  he  met  this  woman  of  genius  again,  her  at- 
tractive conversation,  in  which  some  delicate 
flattery  was  nearly  always  hidden,  made  him  for- 
get that  she  was  not  beautiful.  Her  love  for  him 
— for  George  Sand  was  passionately  enamoured 
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of  Chopin — gave  to  her  decided  and  rather  manly 
features  a  certain  attractive  softness,  and  made 
her  shy  and  almost  humble  towards  him;  thus, 
unconsciously  she  stirred  his  heart.  Frederic 
felt  at  first  merely  grateful  to  her;  then,  if  not 
as  passionately,  yet  truly  and  deeply  he  returned 
her  love.  The  wound  inflicted  by  Maria's  faith- 
lessness was  healed.  The  consciousness  of  being 
loved  by  the  foremost  of  French  authoresses,  a 
woman  of  European  celebrity,  filled  Frederic  with 
happy  pride.  He  was  no  longer  alone  and  soli- 
tary, for  Aurora  Dudevant  was  not  only  his  be- 
loved one,  but  an  intellectual  and  steadfast  friend 
in  whose  heart  he  found  a  home  from  which  fate 
could  never  banish  him. 

He  began  about  this  time  to  withdraw  from 
large  assemblies,  and  spend  most  of  his  time  in 
communion  with  his  muse,  and  among  a  small 
circle  of  friends.  Always  fastidious  about  his 
surroundings,  he  was  even  more  so  now;  but  he 
always  received  his  intimate  acquaintances  with 
perfect  good  humour  and  his  characteristic  amia- 
bility.    Liszt   wrote:  — 

"  His  apartment  in  the  Rue  Chaussee  d'Antin 
was  only  lighted  by  some  wax  candles,  grouped 
round  one  of  Pleyel's  pianos,  which  he  particu- 
larly liked  for  their  slightly  veiled  yet  silvery 
sonorousness,  and  easy  touch,  permitting  him  to 
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elicit  tones  which  one  might  think  proceeded 
from  one  of  those  harmonicas  of  which  romantic 
Germany  has  preserved  the  monopoly,  and  which 
were  so  ingeniously  constructed  by  its  ancient 
masters  from  the  union  of  crystal  and  water. 

"  As  the  corners  of  the  room  were  left  in  obscur- 
ity, all  idea  of  limit  was  lost,  so  that  there  seemed 
no  boundary  save  the  darkness  of  space.  Some 
tall  piece  of  furniture,  with  its  white  cover,  would 
reveal  itself  in  the  dim  light;  an  indistinct  form, 
raising  itself  like  a  spectre  to  listen  to  the  sounds 
by  which  it  had  been  evoked.  The  light  concen- 
trated round  the  piano  glided  wave-like  along  the 
floor  mingling  with  the  red  and  golden  flashes  of 
fire-light.  A  solitary  portrait,  that  of  a  pianist, 
a  sympathetic  friend  and  admirer,  seemed  in- 
vited to  be  the  constant  auditor  of  those  sighing, 
murmuring,  moaning  tones  which  ebbed  and 
flowed  upon  the  instrument.  By  a  strange  acci- 
dent, the  polished  surface  of  the  mirror  reflected, 
so  as  to  double  for  our  eyes,  the  beautiful  oval 
face  with  the  silky  curls  which  has  so  often  been 
copied  and  of  which  countless  engravings  have 
been  reproduced  for  the  friends  of  the  elegant 
composer." 

Among  the  frequent  guests  at  this  abode  were : 
Heinrich  Heine,  the  German  poet,  of  whom 
Enault  said  that  sarcasm  had  consumed  his  heart, 
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and  scepticism  swallowed  up  his  soul;  Meyerbeer, 
the  greatest  dramatic  musician  of  the  day;  Liszt, 
who  astonished  the  world  with  his  magnificent 
impassioned  playing,  and  who,  understanding 
the  poetic  soul  of  the  Polish  artist,  paid  a  literary 
tribute  in  after  years  to  his  memory ;  Ferdinand 
Hiller,*  a  warm  and  faithful  friend  of  Chopin; 
Ary  Schaffer,  the  most  classic  of  the  Romantic 
painters;  Eugene  Delacroix,  who  sought  for  har- 
mony of  colour  in  Chopin's  enchanting  music; 
Adolphe  Nourrit,  the  celebrated  singer,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  melancholy,  committed 
suicide;  Baron  von  Stockhausen,t  ambassador  of 
the  King  of  Hanover  at  the  French  court,  a  pupil 
and  admirer  of  Chopin ;  and  besides  these,  a  little 
band  of  his  own  countrymen,  at  whose  head  was 
the  veteran  Niemcewicz,  who  had  such  an  ardent 
yearning  for  his  fatherland  that  his  one  wish  was 
to  rest  from  his  labours  in  his  native  soil ;  Mickie- 
wicz,  the  greatest  of  Polish  poets,  who,  ever 
dreaming  of  his  beloved  Lithuania,  celebrated  its 
beauty  in  verse  worthy  of  a  Homer;  the  writer 
Witwicki ;  Matuszynski,  Fontana,  Grzymala,  and 

*  Hiller  wrote  some  beautiful  verses  full  of  deep  feel- 
ing for  the  festival  in  memory  of  Chopin,  held  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  November  3rd,  1849. 

t  Baron  von  Stockhausen  possessed,  among  other 
relics,  an  excellent  portrait  of  Chopin  by  Kwiatkowski. 
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last  of  all  Musset's  "  la  femme  a  l'ceil  sombre," 
who  empoisoned  the  later  life  of  our  artist,  so 
that  he  might  have  said  with  a  bleeding  heart  as 
Musset  did,  "  et  si  je  ne  crois  plus  aux  larmes, 
c'est  que  je  l'ai  vu  pleurer."  -  Only  those  who  had 
seen  Chopin  receiving  these  friends  and  grace- 
fully dispensing  true  Polish  hospitality,  and  who 
had  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  him  im- 
provise, could  say  that  they  really  knew  him. 
The  intimate  talk  of  a  small  circle  would  put  him 
in  the  best  of  humours,  and  he  would  often  be  as 
merry  as  in  the  early  happy  days  of  youth  in  his 
father's  house,  before  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life. 

Chopin  was  not  fond  of  giving  up  his  time  to 
others,  but  when  he  did,  he  did  so  entirely.  If 
an  old  friend  or  fellow-student  from  Warsaw 
came  to  see  him,  he  would  immediately  put  off  his 
pupils  and  devote  the  day  to  his  visitor.  He 
would  then  take  his  guest  to  breakfast  on  the 
Boulevards,  and  for  a  drive  in  the  environs  of 
Paris  (generally  to  Montmorency).  After  some 
hours  of  innocent  enjoyment  in  the  country,  they 
would  return  to  Paris,  dine  at  one  of  the  best 
restaurants,  and  finish  the  day  at  the  theatre. 
After  that  sometimes  they  would  take  tea  or  go 
to  some  pleasure  resort,  where  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  amusement  and  pretty  dancers.     On  such 
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occasions  Frederic  was  the  Amphitryon  of  his 
guests,  and  would  never  suffer  them  to  pay  any- 
thing. 

In  August  1837  Chopin  made  a  short  stay  in 
London,  accompanied  by  Camille  Pleyel  and 
Stanislaus  Kozmian,  senior.  To  preserve  a  strict 
incognito  he  did  not  play  at  all  in  public.  Men- 
delssohn wrote  in  Sep.  1837: — "Chopin  has 
suddenly  appeared  here,  but  he  is  seeing  no  one, 
and  making  no  acquaintances.  He  played  at 
Broad  wood's  delightfully  one  evening,  and  then 
rushed  off.     I  hear  he  is  very  far  from  well." 

Indeed  the  strain  and  excitement  of  Parisian 
life  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  Chopin's  deli- 
cate constitution.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  a  serious  throat 
affection.  Both  his  friends  and  the  doctors  were 
very  anxious  about  his  health,  and  urged  him  to 
go  to  the  South  of  France. 

Just  at  that  time  George  Sand  was  intending  to 
go  to  the  Island  of  Majorca  for  the  sake  of  her 
son  Maurice,  and  pressed  Chopin  to  go  with  her. 
Frederic  found  it  very  hard  to  leave  Paris,  and  to 
separate  himself  from  his  doctor,  his  friends,  and 
his  piano.  He  was  by  disposition  loth  to  break 
up  pleasant  associations,  and  every  change  agi- 
tated him,  but  he  could  not  say  no  to  a  woman 
whom  he  so  honoured. 
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His  friends  did  not  think  this  journey  at  all 
advisable.  Frederic  was  not,  however,  very  much 
exhausted  by  it,  and  was  fairly  well  both  on  the 
voyages  to  Barcelona  and  Palma,  but  as  soon  as 
he  landed,  in  November,  1838,  he  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill.  The  cold  and  damp  of  his  first  apart- 
ments gave  him  a  violent  cough,  and  the  new- 
comers were  regarded  with  such  evident  dislike 
by  the  other  occupants  that  they  hastened  to  quit 
the  house.  In  Majorca,  consumption  was  thought 
as  infectious  as  cholera  and  the  plague,  and  no 
one  would  take  in  the  invalid.  At  length  he  and 
his  friends  found  shelter  in  a  very  lonely  Car- 
thusian establishment  called  "  Waldemosa,"  which 
had  just  been  vacated  by  the  monks.  This 
monastery  was  situated  in  a  charming  glen,  sur- 
rounded by  orange  trees ;  but,  of  course,  in  such  a 
building  there  was  not  a  trace  of  comfort,  and  it 
did  not  contain  a  particle  of  furniture.  The 
winter  that  year  was  a  very  hard  one;  it  rained 
for  a  fortnight  without  ceasing,  and  snow  fell 
several  times.  Chopin,  therefore,  sent  to  Mar- 
seilles for  a  stove  and  a  piano :  but,  as  he  said  in 
writing  to  his  parents,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for 
them  a  long  time.  When  at  length  they  arrived 
the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  Palma  were  in 

a  great  state  of  excitement;  they  regarded  these 

X 
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strange  objects   as  diabolical   machines   intended 
to  blow  up  the  town. 

Our  artist  did  not  receive  the  wished  for  benefit 
from  his  stay   in   Majorca,   but   grew   paler  and 
thinner  every  day.     Although  his  complaint  was 
anything  but  chronic,  all  the  doctors  gave  up  at- 
tending him.     Chopin  himself  was  perfectly  com- 
posed   about   his   condition.     The   last   physician 
whom  he  had   consulted,   not  thoroughly   under- 
standing his  disease,  did  not  use  the  right  means 
to  arrest  it,  and  the  bronchitis  was  followed  by 
a  nervous  disorder,  which  the  doctor,  not  having 
observed   the  contrary   symptoms,   treated   as  the 
beginning   of    phthisis.     He   ordered    stimulating 
diet,  bleeding,  and  a  milk  cure.     These  measures 
were  quite  unsuitable  to  the  patient.     The  effects 
of    the    loss    of    blood    were    almost    fatal,    and 
Frederic's  sufferings  increased  daily.     The  doctor 
constantly   insisted   on  bleeding,   but   the   friend 
who  nursed  him  with  the  utmost  care  seemed  to 
hear  a  voice  saying,  "  it  is  killing  him."     It  soon 
appeared  that  this  was  a  Providential   presenti- 
ment.    The  milk  cure  did  not  succeed ;  there  were 
no  cows  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Frederic  did 
not  like  that  which  was  substituted — goat's  milk. 
"  The  poor  great  artist !      It  was  difficult  some- 
times to   know   how   to   treat   him,"   says   George 
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Sand.*  "  What  I  feared,  unhappily,  came  to  pass 
— he  lost  all  patience.  He  bore  his  bodily  suffer- 
ings like  a  man,  but  he  could  not  bridle  his  ever 
restless  imagination.  The  monastery  seemed  to 
him  full  of  spirits — spectres  which  plagued  him 
more  than  his  pulmonary  pains.  He  tried  to  hide 
from  us  what  was  troubling  him,  but  we  soon 
found  it  out.  Coming  back,  one  evening,  about 
ten  o'clock  with  my  children  from  visiting  the 
monastery  ruins,  we  found  Chopin  at  the  piano. 
His  looks  were  wild,  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  it 
was  some  seconds  before  he  recognized  us.  Then 
he  forced  a  smile  and  began  to  play  something. 
During  the  short  time  he  had  been  left  alone,  in 
his  depression,  a  host  of  demoniacal  thoughts  had, 
against  his  will,  crowded  upon  him. 

"  While  staying  in  this  Carthusian  house,  he 
composed  some  short  but  very  beautiful  pieces, 
which  he  modestly  entitled  '  Preludes ';  they  were 
real  master-pieces.  Some  of  them  create  such 
vivid  impressions  that  the  shades  of  the  dead 
monks  seem  to  rise  and  pass  before  the  hearer  in 
solemn  and  gloomy  funereal  pomp.f  Others  are 
full  of  charm  and  melancholy  glowing  with  the 

*   "  Histoire  <le  ma  vie."     Vol.    III.   chap.    6  and   7. 

1'aris  1855. 

f  The  middle  movement,  for  example,  of  No.  15  in  D 

Hat   major. 
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sparkling  fire  of  enthusiasm,  breathing  with  the 
hope  of  restored  health.  The  laughter  of  children 
at  play,  the  distant  strains  of  the  guitar,  the 
twitter  of  the  birds  on  the  damp  branches,  or  the 
sight  of  the  little  pale  roses  in  our  cloister  garden, 
pushing  their  heads  up  through  the  snow,  would 
call  forth  from  his  soul  melodies  of  indescribable 
sweetness  and  grace.  But  many  also  are  so  full 
of  gloom  and  sadness  that  in  spite  of  the  pleasure 
they  afford,  the  listener  is  filled  with  pain. 

"  I  apply  this  especially  to  a  Prelude*  he  wrote 
one  evening,  which  thrills  one  almost  to  despair. 
One  day  Maurice  and  I  went  to  Palma  to  make 
some  necessary  purchases.  Chopin  was  pretty 
well  when  we  left  him.  Towards  evening  a  heavy 
rain  set  in;  the  streams  swelled  rapidly;  we  lost 
our  boots  in  the  flood;  our  driver  deserted  us; 
and  we  were  exposed  to  great  danger.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  accomplished  four  and  a  half 
miles  in  six  hours,  and  we  did  not  reach  home  till 
midnight.  We  were  greatly  vexed  at  arriving  so 
late,  as  we  knew  our  dear  invalid  would  be  very 
uneasy.  We  found  him,  indeed,  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  and  already  beginning  to  despair. 
W7ith  tears  in  his  eyes  he  had  composed  this  noble 
and  beautiful  Prelude.     When  he  saw  us  come  in, 

#  No.  6,  B  minor. 
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he  jumped  up  with  a  cry,  stood  almost  motionless, 
and  in  a  strange  hollow  voice,  exclaimed  :  "  Ah, 
I  thought  you  were  dead  ! "  By  degrees  he  grew 
calm,  but  when  he  saw  our  soaked  and  ruined 
clothes,  the  thought  of  the  danger  to  which  we 
had  been  exposed  again  unnerved  him.  He  told 
us  afterwards  that  during  our  absence  he  had  had 
a  vision,  and  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
dream  from  the  reality.  He  had  sunk  into  a  kind 
of  stupor  and  fancied,  while  he  was  playing,  that 
he  had  been  removed  from  earth,  and  was  no 
longer  in  the  land  of  the  living.  He  imagined 
that  he  was  drowned,  and  as  he  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  could  feel  the  cold  drops  keeping  time 
as  they  fell  upon  his  breast.  When  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  even  fall  of  the  rain  upon  the 
roof,  he  obstinately  maintained  that  he  had  not 
heard  it  before. 

"  He  was  vexed  with  me  for  using  the  expres- 
sion, '  harmonie  imitative,'  and  he  was  right,  for 
imitation  is  an  absurdity  which  can  only  tickle 
the  ear.  There  was  in  Chopin's  genius  a  subtle 
innate  harmony  which  reflected  the  expression  of 
his  musical  thoughts  by  a  lofty  assonance  of  tone, 
not  through  the  material  repetition  of  the  outward 
sound.  The  Prelude  he  wrote  that  evening  re- 
calls, indeed,  the  rain  drops  falling  on  the  roof  of 
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the  cloister,  but  according  to  his  conception  these 
drops  are  tears  falling  from  heaven  on  his  heart. 

"  As  yet,  no  musical  genius  has  appeared  so  full 
of  deep  poetic  feeling  as  Chopin.  Under  his 
hand  the  piano  spoke  an  immortal  longing.  A 
short  piece  of  scarcely  half  a  page  will  contain 
the  most  sublime  poetry.  Chopin's  genius  needed 
the  aid  of  no  gross  material  means  to  display  its 
wealth.  No !  He  required  no  trumpets  and 
ophiclides  to  awaken  terror  or  enthusiasm. 
Hitherto  he  has  not  been  understood,  and  even 
now  is  not  generally  appreciated.  Musical  taste 
and  feeling  must  make  considerable  progress  be- 
fore Chopin's  works  can  be  popular. 

"  Chopin  felt  both  his  power  and  his  weakness ; 
the  latter  arose  from  an  excess  of  power  which  he 
did  not  know  how  to  control.  He  could  not,  like 
Mozart — who  in  this  capacity  stands  alone — 
create  master-pieces  from  common-place  tones. 
Chopin's  compositions  contain  many  surprises  and 
nuances  which  are  often  strange,  mysterious,  and 
original ;  but  never  far-fetched  or  strained.  Al- 
though he  hated  and  avoided  what  was  incom- 
prehensible, the  over-intensity  of  his  feelings 
often  carried  him  into  regions  to  which  he  only 
could  attain.  « 

"I  fear  that  I  was  often  a  bad  judge;  for  he 
was    in   the   habit   of    asking   me  for   advice,    as 
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Mo  Here  did  his  cook;  but  when  I  had  come  to 
know  him  intimately  his  style  was  quite  clear  to 
me.  During  the  period  in  which  I  became  in- 
creasingly familiar  with  his  musical  thoughts, 
and  had  acquired  an  insight  into  his  character,  I 
used  to  find  in  his  playing  either  an  exaltation,  a 
struggle  and  a  victory,  or  else  the  burden  of  an 
overmastering  thought.  At  that  time  I  under- 
stood him  as  he  understood  himself;  a  critic  who 
knew  him  less  intimately  would  perhaps  have 
advised  him  to  express  himself  more  clearly. 

"  In  youth  he  was  full  of  witty  and  merry 
thoughts,  as  some  simple  yet  exquisite  Polish 
songs  give  evidence.  Some  of  his  later  tone- 
poems  bring  before  us  a  sparkling  crystal  stream 
reflecting  the  sunbeams.  Chopin's  quieter  com- 
positions remind  us  of  the  song  of  the  lark  as  it 
lightly  soars  into  the  aether,  or  the  gentle  gliding 
of  the  swan  over  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  waters; 
they  seemed  filled  with  the  holy  calm  of  nature. 
When  Chopin  was  in  a  desponding  mood  the 
piercing  cry  of  the  hungry  eagle  among  the  crags 
of  Majorca,  the  mournful  wailing  of  the  storm, 
and  the  stern  immoveability  of  the  snow-clad 
heights,  would  awaken  gloomy  fancies  in  his  soul. 
Then,  again,  the  perfume  of  the  orange  blossoms, 
the  vine,  bending  to  the  earth  beneath   its  rich 
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burden,  the  peasant  singing  his  Moorish  songs  in 
the  fields,  would  fill  him  with  delight. 

"  Chopin's  character  thus  showed  itself  in  vary- 
ing circumstances:  although  sensitive  to  all  marks 
of  friendship  and  to  the  smiles  of  fortune,  he 
would  remember  the  slightest  offence  for  days 
and  weeks  together.  The  most  trivial  contre- 
temps would  disturb  him  exceedingly;  but,  what 
is  still  more  strange,  real  grief  never  troubled  him 
so  much  as  insignificant  vexations.  He  could  not 
overcome  this  weakness  of  character,  and  his  irri- 
tation was  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cause. 
He  bore  his  illness  with  heroic  calm  and  courage; 
real  dangers  did  not  frighten  him,  but,  like  very 
imaginative  and  nervous  men,  he  would  torment 
himself  ceaselessly  with  melancholy  thoughts. 

"  His  excessive  anxiety  about  trifles,  his  in- 
superable repugnance  to  the  slightest  sign  of 
poverty,  and  his  luxurious  habits,  must  have  made 
his  residence  in  Majorca,  after  some  days  of  ill- 
ness, very  distasteful  to  him.  But  he  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  travel ;  and  when  at  last  he  had 
somewhat  recovered,  contrary  winds  arose  and  the 
ship  was  obliged  to  lie  at  anchor  for  three  weeks. 
It  was  our  only  means  of  return,  and  unfortun- 
ately we  were  not  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
Our  stay  at  the  cloister  was  a  misery  to  Chopin 
and  a  hard   trial   to  me.     His  agreeableness  and 
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cheerful  amiability  in  society  were  frequently 
equalled  by  the  gloominess  and  peevishness  of  his 
behaviour  to  those  around  him  at  home,  whom  he 
sometimes  drove  almost  to  despair.  Yet  I  never 
knew  anyone  so  noble-minded,  tender,  and  free 
from  selfishness.  He  was  a  faithful  and  honest 
friend.  In  happy  moments  his  brilliant  wit  often 
surpassed  the  cleverest  sayings  of  the  most  emin- 
ent men,  and  on  matters  which  he  thoroughly 
understood,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  was 
incomparable.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would 
rarely  meet  with  a  man  of  such  hyper-sensitive 
temperament  and  such  a  strange  and  irritable  dis- 
position. But  who  could  quarrel  with  the  talented 
artist  for  the  waywardness  and  peculiarities  that 
were  the  results  of  ill-health?  A  broken  rose- 
bud, the  shadow  of  a  passing  grasshopper  affected 
him  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  bled  or  touched 
with  a  hot  iron. 

"  The  only  objects  he  cared  for  were  me  and 
my  childern;  everything  else  in  the  South  seem 
unbearable  to  him.  His  impatience  at  the  delay 
of  our  departure  did  him  more  harm  than  all  his 
vexation  over  the  want  of  comfort.  Finally,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  winter,  we  were  able  to  go  to 
Barcelona  and  from  thence  to  Marseilles." 

So  far  George  Sand. 

When  they  landed  at  Marseilles  Chopin  learned 
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that  a  funeral  mass  was  to  be  performed  for  the 
celebrated  singer,  Adolphe  Nourrit,*  who  in  a  fit 
of  insanity,  had  committed  suicide.  Frederic 
immediately  hurried  into  the  church,  and  during 
the  service  seated  himself  at  the  organ  and 
played  his  last  improvisation  in  honour  of  his 
departed  friend. 


*  Adolphe  Nourrit,  the  greatest  tenor  of  his  day,  bom 
at  Montpelier,  March  3rd,  1802,  threw  himself  out  of  a 
window,  in  Naples,  March  8th,  1839,  because  he  fancied 
he  was  not  receiving  so  much  applause  as  formerly. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

RETURN   TO   PARIS.     MOSCHELES.     LISZT. 
CHOPIN  AS  A  PIANOFORTE  TEACHER. 

AFTER  spending  a  fine  summer  at  Nohant, 
the  country  residence  of  George  Sand, 
Chopin  returned   to   Paris   in   the   autumn. 

His  health  and  spirits  had  been  excellent  during 
the  whole  time,  and  if  not  perfectly  restored  he 
was  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  resume  his  usual  oc- 
cupations. It  appeared  that  the  doctors  had  been 
mistaken ;  what  they  took  for  consumption  turned 
out  to  be  bronchitis;  they,  therefore,  strongly  ad- 
vised the  artist  to  spare  his  strength  as  much  as 
possible  and  lead  a  very  regular  life. 

A  tender  mother  or  sister,  or  a  loving  and  be- 
loved wife,  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  in 
inducing  Frederic,  who  was  naturally  gentle  and 
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tractable,  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  delicacy  of 
his  constitution  and  pursue  quieter  habits;  but  in 
Paris,  where  he  spent  every  evening  at  parties 
which  lasted  late  on  into  the  night,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  stay-  at  home  and  go  to  bed 
early.  This  exciting  life  was  very  injurious  to 
him ;  the  first  symptoms  of  consumption  appeared, 
and  increased  in  severity  year  by  year. 

Chopin  lived  first  in  the  Rue  Tronchet,  but  he 
soon  moved  to  the  Quai  d'Orleans,  where  he  occu- 
pied the  "  pavilion "  of  a  house  tenanted  by 
George  Sand.  "  Chopin  was  very  pleased  to  have 
a  drawing  room  in  which  he  could  play  and 
dream ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of  society,  and  used 
it  chiefly  to  give  lessons  in,"  says  George  Sand ; 
"  it  was  only  while  he  was  at  Nohant  that  he  com- 
posed." His  pupils  welcomed  him  back  with 
great  pleasure,  and  were  charmed  with  the  pre- 
ludes and  the  host  of  new  compositions  which  he 
brought  with  him.* 

In  1839  Moscheles,  who  had  been  desirous  of 
knowing  the  Polish  virtuoso,  arrived  in  Paris  from 
London.  The  two  artists  met  for  the  first  time  at 
an  evening  party  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  Leo,  to 

*  These  compositions  are:  second  impromptu,  op.  36; 
two  nocturnes,  op.  37;  scherzo  (C  sharp  minor),  op.  39; 
two  polonaises,  op.  40;  four  mazurkas,  op.  41;  valse,  op. 
42;  tarantelle,  op.  43;  &c,  &c. 
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whom  Chopin  dedicated  the  Polonaise,  op.  53. 
As  polished  men  of  the  world,  they  saluted  each 
other  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  but  went  no 
further.  After  this  first  brief  meeting  they  were 
both  invited  by  King  Louis  Philippe  to  a  concert 
at  St.  Cloud,  en  November  29th. 

Chopin  played  before  the  royal  family  a  noc- 
turne and  some  studies,  and  was,  as  Moscheles 
says,  "  admired  and  petted  as  a  favourite."  The 
German  artist  then  played  some  drawing-room 
pieces,  and,  in  conclusion,  his  Duet  Sonata,  with 
Chopin.  Moscheles  thought  Chopin's  playing 
full  of  charm  and  vivacity,  and  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife  he  says  :  — 

"  Chopin's  appearance  corresponds  exactly  with 
his  music;  both  are  delicate  and  fanciful 
(schwarmerisch.)  He  played  to  me  at  my  request, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  I  really  understood  his 
music  and  saw  the  explanation  of  the  ladies'  en- 
thusiasm. The  ad  libitum  which  with  his  inter- 
preters degenerates  into  bad  time,  is,  when  he 
himself  performs,  the  most  charming  originality 
of  execution;  the  harsh  and  dilettante-like  modu- 
lations, which  I  could  never  get  over  when  play- 
ing his  compositions,  ceased  to  offend  when  his 
delicate  fairy-like  fingers  glided  over  them;  his 
piano  is  so  delicate  that  no  very  strong  forte  is 
required  to  give  the  desired  contrast.     Thus  we 
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do  not  miss  the  orchestral  effects  which  the 
German  school  demands  from  a  pianist,  but  feel 
ourselves  carried  away  as  by  a  singer  who,  paying 
little  heed  to  the  accompaniment,  abandons  him- 
self to  his  feelings.  He  is  quite  unique  in  the 
pianistic  world.  He  declared  he  liked  my  music 
very  much;  at  any  rate  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
it.  He  played  his  Studies,  and  his  last  new  work, 
the  '  Preludes  ';  and  I  played  several  of  my  works 
to  him.  Who  would  have  thought  that,  with  all 
his  sentimentality,  Chopin  had  also  a  comic  vein  ? 
He  was  lively,  merry,  and  extremely  comic  in  his 
mimicry  of  Pixis,  Liszt,  and  a  hunch-backed 
pianoforte  amateur." 

Chopin's  imitative  talent  displayed  itself,  as  the 
reader  knows,  in  early  youth,  and  increased  so 
much  in  after  years  that  the  French  actors,  Boc- 
cage  and  Madame  Dorval,  declared  that  they  held 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  so  excellent 
before.*  Joseph  Nowakowski,  a  fellow-student 
of  Chopin,  relates  the  following  anecdotes:  — 

"  When  I  visited  Chopin  in  Paris,  I  asked  him 
to  introduce  me  to  Kalkbrenner,  Liszt,  and  Pixis. 
'  That  is  unnecessary,'  answered  Chopin,  '  wait  a 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  reference  to 
this  in  Balzac's  "  Un  Homme  d' Affaire": — "He  is 
endowed  with  the  same  extraordinary  power  of  mimicry 
which  the  pianist  Chopin  possessed.  In  a  moment  he 
would  imitate  another  person  with  startling  fidelity." 
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moment,  and  I  will  present  them  to  you,  but  each 
separately.'  Then  he  sat  down  to  the  piano  after 
the  fashion  of  Liszt,  played  in  his  style  and  imi- 
tated all  his  movements  to  the  life;  after  which 
he  impersonated  Pixis.  The  next  evening  I  went 
to  the  theatre  with  Chopin.  He  left  his  box  for  a 
short  time,  and  turning  round  I  saw  Pixis  beside 
me.  I  thought  it  was  Chopin,  and  I  laughingly 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  exclaiming,  leave  off 
your  mimicry.  My  neighbour  was  quite  flaber- 
gasted  by  such  familiarity  on  the  part  of  a  total 
stranger,  but  fortunately  at  that  moment  Chopin 
returned  to  the  box,  and  we  had  a  hearty  laugh 
over  the  comical  mistake.  Then,  with  his  own 
peculiar  grace  of  manner,  he  apologized  both  for 
himself  and  me  to  the  real  Pixis. 

"  Liszt  frequently  met  Chopin  in  society  and 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  his  imitative 
talent.  He  looked  quietly  on  while  Chopin  mim- 
icked him,  and,  far  from  being  offended,  he 
laughed  and  seemed  really  amused  by  it.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  jealousy  between  these  two 
artists,  and  their  friendship  remained  unbroken. 

"  One  day  Chopin  was  asked  at  a  party  to  play 
some  of  111s  latest  works,  and  Liszt  joined  in  the 
request.  On  sitting  down  to  the  piano,  Chopin 
noticed  that  there  were  no  pedals,  and  the  hostess 
then  remembered  that  they  had  been  sent  away  for 
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repair  and  had  not  been  brought  back.  Liszt 
laughingly  declared  that  he  would  furnish  them 
himself,  and  crawling  under  the  piano  he  knelt 
there  while  Chopin  played,  and  completely  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  pedals. 

"  Some  years  afterwards,  in  June,  1843,  a  large 
number  of  artists  were  assembled  at  Nohant. 
Among  them  were  Liszt,  the  celebrated  Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia,  whose  incomparable  power  of 
ideal  expression  made  her  the  best  interpreter  of 
Chopin's  Polish  songs;  the  painter,  Eugene  Dela- 
croix, many  of  the  best  actors  and  several  eminent 
literary  people.  The  hostess,  with  her  son  and 
daughter  and  some  married  couples  from  the 
neighbourhood,  completed  the  party,  all  of  whom 
were  young  enough  to  be  enthusiastic  about  art, 
and  full  of  hope. 

"  One  evening,  when  they  were  all  assembled  in 
the  salon,  Liszt  played  one  of  Chopin's  nocturnes, 
to  which  he  took  the  liberty  of  adding  some  em- 
bellishments. Chopin's  delicate  intellectual  face, 
which  still  bore  the  traces  of  recent  illness,  looked 
disturbed;  at  last  he  could  not  control  himself 
any  longer,  and  in  that  tone  of  sang  froid  which 
he  sometimes  assumed  he  said,  '  I  beg  you,  my 
dear  friend,  when  you  do  me  the  honour  of  play- 
ing my  compositions,  to  play  them  as  they  are 
written  or  else  not  at  all'     '  Play  it  yourself  then,' 
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said  Liszt,  rising  from  the  piano,  rather  piqued, 
'  With  pleasure,'  answered  Chopin.  At  that 
moment  a  moth  fell  into  the  lamp  and  extin- 
guished it.  They  were  going  to  light  it  again 
when  Cnopin  cried,  '  No,  put  out  all  the  lamps, 
the  moonlight  is  quite  enough.'  Then  he  began 
to  improvise  and  played  for  nearly  an  hour. 
And  what  an  improvisation  it  was !  Description 
would  be  impossible,  for  the  feelings  awakened 
by  Chopin's  magic  fingers  are  not  transferable 
into  words. 

"  When  he  left  the  piano  his  audience  were  in 
tears;  Liszt  was  deeply  affected,  and  said  to 
Chopin,  as  he  embraced  him,  '  Yes,  my  friend,  you 
were  right ;  works  like  yours  ought  not  to  be 
meddled  with;  other  people's  alterations  only 
spoil  them.  You  are  a  true  poet.'  '  Oh,  it  is 
nothing,'  returned  Chopin,  gaily,  '  We  have  each 
our  own  style ;  that  is  all  the  difference  between  us. 
You  know,  quite  well,  that  nobody  can  play  Beet- 
hoven and  Weber  like  you.  Do  play  the  Adagio 
from  Beethoven's  C  sharp  minor  Sonata,  but 
nicely,  as  you  can  do  when  you  choose.'  Liszt 
began  the  Adagio,  his  hearers  were  moved  deeply, 
but  in  quite  another  manner.  They  wept,  but  not 
tears  of  such  sweetness  as  Chopin  had  caused 
them  to  shed.     Liszt's  playing  was  less  pathetic 

but  more  dramatic." 

Y 
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"  Some  days  afterwards,"  writes  Charles 
Rollinat,  in  Le  Temp :  "  We  were  once  more  the 
guests  of  George  Sand.  Liszt  asked  Chopin  to 
play,  and,  after  a  little  pressure,  he  consented. 
Liszt  then  desired  the  lights  to  be  put  out  and  the 
curtains  drawn  that  it  might  be  perfectly  dark. 
This  was  done,  and  just  as  Chopin  was  sitting 
down  to  the  piano  Liszt  whispered  something  to 
him  and  took  his  place.  Chopin  seated  himself 
in  the  nearest  arm  chair,  not  dreaming  of  his 
friend's  intention.  Liszt  immediately  began  to 
improvise  in  the  same  manner  as  Chopin  had  done 
on  the  former  evening,  and  so  faithfully  copied 
both  sentiment  and  style  that  the  deception  was 
perfect.  The  same  signs  of  emotion  were  again 
perceptible  among  the  audience,  and  just  as  the 
feeling  reached  its  height  Liszt  lighted  the 
candles  on  the  piano.  A  general  cry  of  astonish- 
ment, echoed  through  the  room.  '  What,  it  is 
you  ?'  '  As  you  see,'  said  Liszt,  with  a  laugh. 
'  But  we  made  sure  it  was  Chopin  playing,' 
rejoined  the  company* 

"  Comedies  were  sometimes  performed,  or  im- 
provised recitations  delivered,  the  latter  spon- 
taneous and  poetical,  as  all  true  improvisations 

*  Some  one  else  has  added  to  the  story  that  at  the 
conclusion  Liszt  said  to  Chopin :  "  Now  I  have  been 
Chopin.     Can  Chopin  also  be  Liszt?" 
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ought  to  be.  There  was  a  theatre  in  George 
Sand's  chateau,  and  also  a  great  variety  of  cos- 
tumes. Only  the  subject  of  the  piece  and  the 
number  of  scenes  needed  to  be  given ;  the  actors 
improvised  the  dialogue.  Liszt  and  Chopin  were 
the  orchestra;  they  sat  at  two  pianos  right  and 
left  of  the  stage  behind  some  drapery,  and  fol- 
lowed the  play  with  appropriate  music. 

"  Both  artists  were  endowed  with  an  astonish- 
ing memory.  They  had  at  their  command  all  the 
Italian,  French  and  German  operas  of  importance, 
and  could  select,  with  marvellous  readiness, 
motives  adapted  to  the  particular  situation,  and 
work  them  out  with  such  fire  and  enthusiasm  that 
the  actors — whose  own  achievements  were  by  no 
means  inconsiderable — called  out  from  the  stage, 
'  Hold,  you  are  too  lavish  with  your  beauties;  they 
are  being  wasted.'  " 

Charles  Rollinat  continues:  — 
"  In  the  middle  of  the  garden  was  an  esplanade, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  valley.  A 
table,  some  stone  benches,  and  a  light  garden  seat 
seemed  to  invite  the  loiterer  to  stay  and  rest.  The 
esplanade  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron  rail- 
ing, to  prevent  the  children  who  played  there  from 
falling  into  the  brook.  The  spot  was  noted  for 
a  wonderful  echo,  which  repeated  every  word 
three  or  four  times  with  perfect  clearness.     The 
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children  often  amused  themselves  in  what  they 
called  making  the  echo  talk.  One  evening  the 
thought  occurred  to  somebody  of  bringing  out  the 
piano  and  letting  the  echo  repeat  fragments  of 
romantic  music.  The  idea  met  with  universal 
approval,  and  the  magnificent  Erard  Instrument 
was  taken  out  on  to  the  esplanade. 

"  It  was  a  clear,  still  night  in  June,  there  was  no 
moon,  but  in  the  place  of  her  silvery  light  shone 
a  countless  host  of  stars.  The  piano  was  opened 
towards  the  valley,  and  Liszt's  energetic  hands 
performed  the  well-known  hunting  chorus  from 
1  Euryanthe.'  He  stopped,  of  course,  to  wait  for 
the  echo  after  each  pause.  Even  after  the  first  we 
were  all  wild  with  enthusiasm :  there  was  some- 
thing marvellously  poetic  in  nature  thus  echoing 
art.  The  musical  phrase  was  too  long  both  the 
first  and  second  time  for  the  echo  to  give  it  back 
clearly ;  but  the  third  and  fourth  time  the  echo 
of  the  echo  in  the  chorus  was  beautifully  repeated, 
without  missing  a  note,  by  the  natural  echo. 
Liszt  himself  felt  the  spell  and  quickened  the 
time.  Every  phrase  excited  the  liveliest  curiosity 
and  the  most  intense  expectancy.  One  in  particu- 
lar swept  with  a  sweet  melancholy  sound  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  valley ;  but  the  last  an- 
nounced the  triumph  of  the  human  will  over  the 
obstacles  opposed  by  nature. 
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"  After  this  most  artistically  managed  Fanfare, 
Chopin  took  Liszt's  place  and  made  the  echo  sing 
and  weep.  He  played  some  scraps  from  an  im- 
promptu which  he  was  at  that  time  composing. 
Frederic's  delight  over  this  diaphanous  .^Eolian 
music  knew  no  bounds;  he  continued  his  con- 
verse with  the  spirits  of  the  valley  much  longer 
than  Liszt  had;  it  was  a  strange  communion,  a 
whispering  and  a  murmuring  like  a  magic 
incantation. 

"  The  hostess  was  almost  obliged  to  draw  him 
by  force  from  the  piano;  he  was  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement.  When  Chopin  had  finished 
playing,  Pauline  Garcia  sang  the  lovely  naive 
romance,  '  Nel  cor  piu  non  mi  sento.'  It  was  an 
excellent  choice,  for  every  phrase  consisted  of 
only  two  notes,  which,  to  the  intense  delight  of 
fcus  all,  the  echo  repeated  with  astonishing  clear- 
ness. Aurora  had  already  begun  to  spread  her 
rosy  veil  before  the  party  broke  up,  carrying  with 
them  not  only  a  delicious  impression  but,  doubt- 
less, an  undying  recollection." 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  life,  the  warm  friend- 
ship between  Liszt  and  Chopin  grew  very  cool  in 
after  years,  and  finally  died  out  altogether.  On 
whose  side  the  fault  lay  I  will  not  venture  to  de- 
cide, but  in  some  of  the  letters  to  his  parents 
Chopin  complains  bitterly  of  Liszt. 
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Having  given  up  performing  in  public  Chopin 
occupied   himself   in   Paris   with   giving   lessons. 
His  handsome  gentlemanly  appearance,  his  great 
talents  and  brilliant  fame,  and  his  gift  for  teach- 
ing caused  him  to  be  highly  esteemed  and  sought 
after,  particularly  by  the  aristocracy.     In  taking 
pupils  he  always  gave  the  preference  to  his  com- 
patriots, and  trained  many  of  his  own  country- 
women who  have  more  or  less  acquired  his  style 
and    manner.     Especially    to    be   mentioned    are, 
Princess    Marcelline    Czartoryska    nee    Radziwill, 
the      Countess      Pauline      Plater,      Countess      L. 
Czosnowska,    Countess    Delphine   Potocka,    Prin- 
cess      Beauvau,       Madame       Rosengart-Zaleska, 
Emilie      Hofmann,      Baroness      Bronicka,      &c. 
Among     his     many     non-Polish     pupils     were : 
Madame  Kalergi  nee  Countess  Nesselrode,  after- 
wards   Madame   de    Muchanoff,    Mdiies.    Emma^ 
and     Laura    Harsford,     Mademoiselle     Caroline 
Hartmann,  Mademoiselle  Lina  Freppa,  Countess 
Flahault,  Baroness  C.  de  Rothschild,  Miss  J.  W. 
Stirling,  Mademoiselle  de  Noailles,  Mademoiselle 
L.  Duperre,  Mademoiselle  R.  de  Konneritz,  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  Czernicheff,  Camille  Meara,  after- 
wards Mme.  Dubois,  Mdlle.  Elise  Garvard,  Coun- 
tess d'Agoult,   Princess   C.   de   Souzzo,   Countess 
d'Appony,  Baroness  d'Est,  Mdlle.  J.  de  Caraman, 
Mdlle.  C.   Maberly,  Countess  de  Perthuis,   Coun- 
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tess  de  Lobau,  Countess  Adele  de  Fiirstenstein, 
and  Mdlle.  F.  Miiller,  to  whom  Chopin  dedicated 
his  Allegro  de  Concert,  op.  46,  and  who  has  fre- 
quently been  spoken  of  as  his  most  gifted  and 
favourite  lady  pupil. 

Unlike  other  great  artists,  Chopin  felt  no  dis- 
like to  giving  lessons,  but,  on  the  contrary,  took 
evident  pleasure  in  this  laborious  occupation, 
when  he  met  with  talented  and  diligent  pupils. 
He  noticed  the  slightest  fault,  but  always  in  the 
kindest  and  most  encouraging  manner,  and  never 
displayed  anger  towards  a  dull  pupil.  It  was 
only  later  on,  when  increasing  illness  had  made 
his  nerves  extremely  irritable,  that  he  grew  angry 
with  dull  pupils.  Then  he  would  fling  the  music 
off  the  desk,  and  speak  very  sharply.  Not  pencils 
merely,  but  even  chairs  were  broken  by  Chopin's 
apparently  weak  hands.  However,  these  outbursts 
of  temper  never  lasted  long;  a  tear  in  the  eye  of 
the  culprit  at  once  appeased  the  master's  wrath, 
and  his  kind  heart  was  anxious  to  make  amends. 

He  could  not  endure  thumping,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion jumped  up  during  a  lesson,  exclaiming, 
"  What  was  that,  a  dog  barking  ?"  Owing  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  nerves  his  playing  was  not  so 
powerful  as  that  of  other  pianists,  Liszt  especially. 
This  rendered  the  first  few  lessons  a  real  torture 
to  his  pupils.     He  found  most  fault  with  a  too 
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noisy  touch;  his  own  thin  slender  fingers  seemed 
to  stroke  rather  than  strike  the  keys.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  quite  able  to  produce  vigorous  tones. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  his  playing  was 
invariably  soft  and  tender,  although,  in  after 
years,  when  he  had  not  sufficient  physical  power 
for  performing  the  energetic  passages,  it  lacked 
contrast,  but  in  his  youth  he  displayed  consider- 
able fire  and  energy,  of  which  he  never  made  any 
misuse. 

Moscheles,  in  speaking  of  his  playing  at  a 
soiree  at  the  Palace  of  King  Louis  Philippe  in 
1839,  says,  "the  audience  must,  I  think,  have 
caught  the  enthusiasm  which  Chopin  threw  into 
the  piece  throughout." 

He  would  not  take  a  pupil  who  had  not  some 
amount  of  technical  skill,  yet  he  made  them  all 
alike  begin  with  dementi's  "  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum."  We  see  from  this  that  his  chief  object  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  touch.  The  pre-eminence 
attached  to  technical  superiority  by  pianists  of 
the  present  day  obliges  them  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  acquiring  mechanical  dexterity  and 
enormous  force.  Thus  they  frequently  lose  their 
softness  and  lightness  of  touch,  and  neglect  the 
finer  nuances  and  the  artistic  finish  of  the 
phrasing. 

The  second  requirement  that  Chopin  made  of  a 
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new  pupil  was  perfect  independence  of  the 
fingers,  he,  therefore,  insisted  on  the  practising  of 
exercises,  and  more  especially  the  major  and 
minor  scales  from  piano  up  to  fortissimo,  and 
with  the  staccato  as  well  as  the  legato  touch,  also 
with  a  change  of  accent,  sometimes  marking  the 
second,  sometimes  the  third  or  fourth  note.  By 
this  means  he  obtained  the  perfect  independence 
of  the  fingers,  and  an  agreeable  equality  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch.  Chopin  thought  of  embodying  in 
a  theoretical  work  the  results  of  his  long  years  of 
study,  experience,  and  observation  of  pianoforte 
playing;  but  he  had  only  written  a  few  pages 
when  he  fell  ill.  Unfortunately  he  destroyed  the 
manuscript  shortly  before  his  death. 

Chopin's  fundamental  principle  was  :  — 

"  Play  as  you  feel  and  you  will  play  well." 
One  day,  when  one  of  his  pupils  was  playing  in 
a  stiff,  feelingless  mechanical  manner,  he  impati- 
ently exclaimed,  "  Mettez  y  done  toute  votre  ame." 

His  friends  relate  that  he  used  to  lament 
greatly  over  one  pupil,  who  studied  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence  and  perseverance,  and 
possessed  all  the  qualities  for  becoming  an  artist 
of  the  first  rank  except  the  most  essential  of  all — 
feeling. 

Yet  how  much  mischief  may  arise  from  follow- 
ing this  true  and   simple  maxim,  "  Play   as  you 
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feel."  How  many  celebrated  pianists  exaggerate 
or  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  Chopin's 
works  !  His  principle  is  only  a  sure  and  infalli- 
ble guide  when  the  player  has  the  capacity  of  per- 
ceiving the  intentions  of  the  composer.  This,  un- 
fortunately, is  a  rare  gift,  and  its  absence  in  the 
rendering  of  Chopin's  compositions  is  doubly 
painful.  He  felt  this  himself,  and  when  one  of 
his  French  pupils  was  being  overwhelmed  with 
praise  for  his  performance  of  one  of  his  master's 
works,  Chopin  said,  quickly,  that  he  had  played 
the  piece  very  well,  but  had  quite  missed  the 
Polish  element  and  the  Polish  enthusiasm.  Nor 
did  he  confine  this  criticism  to  the  interpretation 
of  distinctly  Polish  works,  such  as  mazurkas  and 
polonaises,  but  applied  it  also  to  his  concertos, 
nocturnes,  ballades,  and  studies. 

La  Mara*  was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  a 
correct  performance  of  Chopin's  works  was  rare. 
No  one,  be  he  ever  so  great  a  pianist,  who  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  misfortunes  which  have  been 
and  are  still  the  lot  of  the  Pole,  no  one  who  does 
not  understand  the  melancholy  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  nation,  can  interpret  Chopin 
with   faithfulness. 

One  evening,  in  1833  or  1834,  there  were  assem- 

*    "  Musikalische    Studienkbpfe."     Leipzig,    1868. 
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bled  at  the  house  of  the  Castellan  Count  Plater 
three  great  artists:  Liszt,  Hiller,  and  Chopin.  A 
lively  discussion  arose  on  national  music,  Chopin 
maintaining,  that  no  one  who  had  not  been  in 
Poland  and  inhaled  the  perfume  of  its  meadows 
could  have  any  true  sympathy  with  its  folk-songs. 
As  a  test  of  this  it  was  proposed  to  play  the  well- 
known  Mazurka,  "  Poland  is  not  lost  yet."  Liszt 
played  first,  then  Hiller,  each  giving  a  different 
interpretation;  then  came  Chopin,  whom  both 
Liszt  and  Hiller  were  obliged  to  admit  far  sur- 
passed them  in  comprehending  the  spirit  of  the 
Mazurka. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  growing  interest 
among  the  public  in  Chopin's  compositions,  but 
the  number  of  his  interpreters  who  really  under- 
stand him  is  still  comparatively  small.  In  some 
we  find  a  certain  affectation  and  coquetry,  in 
others  only  the  poetic  enthusiasm  (schwarmerei) 
which  is  infused  into  most  of  his  works,  while 
others  again  seek  expression  by  means  of  violent 
contrasts.  These  apparent  diversities  are  rarely 
combined  in-  one  individual,  but  it  is  only  in 
their  union  that  we  find  the  true  Chopin  stamp  of 
genius. 

As  the  best  means  for  acquiring  a  natural  style 
our  master  recommended  the  frequent  hearing  of 
Italian   singers,    among   whom   there  were  many 
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celebrities  at  that  time  in  Paris.  He  always  com- 
mended their  broad,  simple  style  and  the  easy 
manner  in  which  they  used  and  consequently  pre- 
served their  voices,  as  worthy  the  imitation  of  all 
pianists,  especially  of  those  who  hoped  to  attain 
perfection.  He  advised  his  pupils  not  to  break 
up  the  musical  thoughts,  but  to  let  them  pour  out 
in  a  rich  stream;  he  liked  to  hear  in  a  player  what 
in  a  singer  is  understood  by  portamento.  He 
hated  any  exaggeration  of  accent  which,  in  his 
opinion,  destroyed  all  the  poetry  of  playing  and 
made  it  appear  pedantic. 

Chopin's  soft  velvety  fingers  could  evoke  the 
most  exquisite  effects.  No  other  pianist  of  the 
day  possessed  his  executive  skill  and  refined  taste, 
or  equalled  him  in  those  graceful  embellishments 
which  he  interwove  into  his  playing,  and  which 
resembled  filagree  work  or  the  most  delicate  Bra- 
bantine  lace.  He  was  very  fond  of  playing  to 
himself  or  some  favourite  pupil  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  which  he  had  .studied  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  completely  mastered.*  The 
tempo    tubato    was    a    special    characteristic    of 


*  Lenz  once  said  to  Chopin,  "  Do  yon  study  much  just 
before  a  concert?"  He  answered,  "It  is  a  dreadful 
time  for  me;  I  do  not  like  public  life,  but  it  is  a  part  of 
my  profession.  I  shut  myself  up  for  a  fortnight  and 
play  Bach.  That  is  my  preparation.  I  do  not  practise 
my  own  compositions. 
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Chopin's  playing.  He  would  keep  the  bass  quiet 
and  steady,  while  the  right  hand  moved  in  free 
tempo,  sometimes  with  the  left  hand,  and  some- 
times quite  independently,  as,  for  example,  when 
it  plays  quavers,  trills,  or  those  magic,  rhythmical 
runs  and  fioritures  peculiar  to  Chopin.  "  The 
left  hand,"  he  used  to  say,  "  should  be  like  a 
bandmaster,  and  never  for  a  moment  become 
unsteady  or  falter." 

By  this  means  his  playing  was  free  from  the 
trammels  of  measure  and  acquired  its  peculiar 
charm.  The  outlines,  like  those  in  a  good  paint- 
ing of  a  winter  landscape,  shade  off  into  a  trans- 
parent mist.  He  used  the  tempo  rubato  with 
great  effect,  not  only  in  his  nocturnes  but  also  in 
many  of  his  mazurkas.  Those  who  have  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  Chopin's  works  will  easily  see 
when  to  use  the  rubato.  Chopin  rendered  the 
tremolo  to  perfection,  making  the  melody  float 
like  a  boat  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  Liszt 
says : — 

"  Chopin  was  the  first  to  use  the  tempo  rubato, 
which  gave  such  an  original  stamp  to  his  composi- 
tions :  an  evanescent,  interrupted  measure,  ductile, 
abrupt,  yet  languishing,  and  flickering  like  a 
flame  in  the  breeze.  In  his  later  works  he  left  off 
marking  tempo  rubato  at  the  commencement  of  a 
piece,    considering    that    whoever    understood    it 
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would  of  himself  discover  this  law  of  latitude. 
Chopin's  works  require  to  be  played  with  a  certain 
accent  and  swing  which  it  is  difficult  for  anyone 
to  acquire  who  has  not  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  him  play.  He  seemed  very  anxious 
to  impart  this  style  to  his  pupils,  and  especially 
to  his  compatriots.  His  Polish  pupils,  particu- 
larly the  ladies,  acquired  this  method  with  the 
quick  sensitiveness  which  they  possess  for  poetic 
feeling;  and  their  innate  perception  of  his 
thoughts  enabled  them  to  follow  faithfully  all 
the  undulations  on  his  azure  sea  of  sentiment." 

While  Chopin  was  strong  and  healthy,  as 
during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Paris,  he 
used  to  play  on  an  Erard  piano;  but  after  his 
friend  Camillo  Pleyel  had  made  him  a  present  of 
one  of  his  splendid  instruments,  remarkable  for 
their  metallic  ring  and  very  light  touch,  he  would 
play  on  no  other  maker's.  If  he  were  engaged  for 
a  soiree  at  one  of  his  Polish  or  French  friends, 
he  would  often  send  his  own  instrument,  if  there 
did  not  happen  to  be  a  Pleyel  in  the  house. 
"  Ouand  je  suis  mal  dispose,"  said  Chopin,  "  je 
joue  sur  un  piano  d'Erard,  et  j'y  trouve  facilement 
un  son  fait.  Mais  quand  je  me  sens  en  verve  et 
assez  fort,  pour  trouver  mon  propre  son  a  moi,  il 
me  faut  un  piano  de  Pleyel." 

Chopin     sacredly     cherished     art    as    one    of 
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heaven's  best  gifts,  as  a  gentle  comforter  in 
sorrow,  and  would  never  put  it  to  any  common- 
place purpose.  There  are,  unfortunately,  plenty 
of  famous  artists  who  regard  their  art  merely  as 
a  means  for  making  a  fortune.  What  Schiller 
says  of  men  of  science  is  no  less  true  of  artists  :  — 

"  Einera   ist   sie   die  hohe,   die  himmlische  Gottin,  dem 
Andern 
Eine  Tiichtige  Kuh,  die  ihn  mit  Butter  versorgt." 

Throughout  his  life  Chopin  regarded  art  as 
something  divine.  He  was  frequently  asked  by 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  personages  to  give  in- 
struction to  them  or  to  their  relations,  but  the 
largest  honorarium  could  not  induce  him  to  teach 
anyone  devoid  of  talent,  although  at  that  time  he 
had  long  ceased  to  receive  anything  from  his 
parents,  and  was  very  particular  about  the 
appointments  of  his  household,  fond  of  giving 
presents,  and  always  dispensed  a  most  liberal 
hospitality.  In  a  pleasant  manner — and,  indeed, 
no  other  was  possible  to  him — Chopin  would 
refuse  on  the  score  of  not  increasing  the  number 
of  his  pupils.  Young  people  of  talent  he  would 
encourage  with  the  sincerest  kindness,  lending 
them  books,  music,  and  sometimes  money  even, 
when  he  found  their  means  were  limited;  many 
he  taught  gratuitously.  One  of  his  most  talented 
pupils  was  Filtsch.  a  young  Hungarian,  of  whom 
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Chopin  thought  a  great  deal,  and  always  liked 
to  have  about  him.  His  premature  death  made 
a  deep  and  painful  impression  on  our  master. 
All  who  knew  Filtsch*  intimately,  and  had  heard 
his  beautiful  playing,  say  that  he  would  have 
fulfilled  the  most  splendid  hopes,  and  unite  in 
deploring  his  death  as  a  sad  loss  to  the  musical 
world. 

Among  Chopin's  best  pupils  we  must  name : 
Gutmann;  Gunsberg,  a  clever  young  Jew,  who 
died  prematurely  of  consumption  at  Pau ;  Teleff- 
sen;  George  Mathias,  who  is  now  a  professor  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire;  Charles  Mikuli,  director 
of  the  Musical  Union,  at  Lemberg;  Casimir  Wer- 
nik,  who  died  young,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1859; 
and  Gustav  Schumann,  a  much  esteemed  pianist 
in  Berlin,  who  only  went  to  Paris  for  a  short  time 
during  the  winter  of  1 840-1  to  receive  instruction 
from  Chopin. 

Chopin  was  not  only  respected  but  loved  by  all 
his  pupils  for  his  warm  sympathy  and  exceed- 
ingly fascinating  personality.  To  Polish  artists 
he  was  especially  amiable  and  kind,  and  ever 
ready  to  serve  them  in  any  way ;  thus,  showing 
that  his  love  for  his  fatherland  was  as  warm  as 


*  Liszt  said  of  him:    "If  he  travels  I  shall  shut  up 
shop."     (Lenz's    "  Great  Pianists  of  the  present  day.") 
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when  a  dreamy,  gentle  boy,  his  parents'  house  in 
Poland  was  all  the  world  to  him.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  many  artists,  who  were  only  spending 
a  short  time  in  Paris,  but  were  anxious  to  acquire 
fame  and  popularity,  gave  themselves  out  as 
Chopin's  pupils,  although  he  did  not  even  know 
their  names.  When  asked  if  such  a  one  were  his 
pupil,  he  would  answer,  "  I  never  taught  him,  but 
if  it  is  any  benefit  to  him  to  be  called  my  pupil, 
let  him  enjoy  it  in  peace."  Chopin  was  not  only  a 
kind,  but  also  a  conscientious  teacher.  He  never 
gave  more  than  four  or,  at  the  utmost,  five  lessons 
a  day  for  his  health's  sake,  but  he  attended  regu- 
larly to  those  and  never  put  off  his  pupils,  except 
when  he  was  very  ill,  or  when  friends  and 
acquaintances  from  Poland  came  to  see  him. 
Carriages  were  frequently  sent  for  him  by  those 
of  his  pupils  living  at  a  distance,  but  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  him, 
and  when  he  became  so  weak  that  he  could 
scarcely  sit  up,  he  would  give  lessons  lying  on  a 
chaise  longue  before  a  pianette,  with  the  pupil 
seated  at  another  instrument.  If  a  passage  were 
played  wrongly  or  not  according  to  his  taste,  he 
would  raise  himself  up  and  play  it,  and  then  lie 
down  again. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

DOMESTIC  SORROWS.     BREACH    WITH  GEORGE 

SAND.      JOURNEY    TO    ENGLAND.      RETURN    TO 

PARIS.     CHOPIN'S  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 

THE  fears  of  the  physicians  began  to  be 
realised.  Chopin's  manner  of  life  in  Paris 
was  quite  contrary  to  their  advice,  and 
sad  results  ensued.  In  1840  decided  symptoms 
of  an  affection  of  the  lungs  appeared.  The  suf- 
ferer was  much  troubled  by  sleeplessness,  and 
during  those  restless  nights  his  active  and  versa- 
tile imagination  conjured  up  the  gloomiest 
fancies.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  now 
unmistakeable.  His  annual  visit  to  Nohant 
always  gave  him  some  relief;  there  he  could  live 
in  perfect  freedom,  and  work  or  rest  as  he  felt 
inclined.  But  the  winter  unfortunately  increased 
his  sufferings,  and  the  sharp  cold  winds  destroyed 
all  the  good  effected  by  the  mild  air  of  Nohant. 
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On  May  3rd,  1844,  Frederic  received  a  severe 
shock  in  the  death  of  his  dearly  beloved  father. 
The  melancholy  news  quite  prostrated  him; 
and  he  was  agonized  by  the  thought  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  soothe  his  parent's  last  moments, 
and  receive  his  blessing  and  farewell.  Frederic 
felt  that  he  ought  to  write  to  comfort  his  mother 
and  sisters,  and  mingle  his  tears  with  theirs,  if 
only  by  letter;  but,  as  often  as  he  resolved  to  do 
so,  his  strength  failed  him.  At  length  George 
Sand,  who  was  at  that  time  still  faithful  to 
Chopin,  undertook  the  sad  duty,  and  wrote  the 
following  letter  expressing  her  sympathy  with  the 
mother  of  the  man  whom  once  she  had  so  passion- 
ately loved,  and  for  whom  she  still  cherished 
friendship  and  respect. 

Paris,  le  29  Mai,  1844. 
Madame  ! 

Je  ne  crois  pas  pouvoir  offrir  d'autre  consola- 
tion a  l'excellente  mere  de  mon  cher  Frederic,  que 
l'assurance  du  courage  et  de  la  resignation  de  cet 
admirable  enfant.  Vous  savez  si  sa  douleur  est 
profonde  et  si  son  ame  est  accablee;  mais  grace  a 
Dieu,  il  n'est  pas  malade,  et  nous  partons  dans 
quelques  heures  pour  la  compagne  ou  il  se 
reposera  ennn  d'une  si  terrible  crise. 

II  ne  pense  qu'a  vous,  a  ses  soeurs,  a  tous  les 
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siens,  qu'il  cherit  si  ardemment,  et  dont  l'affliction 
l'inquiete  et  le  preoccupe  autant  que  la  sienne 
propre. 

Du  moins,  ne  soyez  pas  de  votre  cote  inquiete 
de  sa  situation  exterieure.  Je  ne  peux  pas  lui  oter 
cette  peine  si  profonde,  si  legitime  et  si  durable; 
mais  je  puis  du  moins  soigner  sa  sante  et 
l'entourer  d'autant  d'affection  et  de  precautions 
que  vous  le  feriez  vous  meme. 

C'est  un  devoir  bien  doux  que  je  me  suis  impose 
avec  bonheur  et  auquel  je  ne  manquerai  jamais. 

Je  vous  le  promets,  Madame,  et  j'espere  que 
vous  avez  confiance  en  mon  devouement  pour  lui. 
Je  ne  vous  dis  pas  que  votre  malheur  m'a  frappee 
autant  que  si  j'avais  connu  l'homme  admirable 
que  vous  pleurez.  Ma  sympathie,  quelque  vraie 
qu'elle  soit,  ne  peut  adoucir  ce  coup  terrible,  mais 
en  vous  disant  que  je  consacrerai  mes  jours  a  son 
fi.ls,  et  que  je  le  regarde  comme  le  mien  propre,  je 
sais  que  je  puis  vous  donner  de  ce  cote-la  quelque 
tranquillite  d'esprit.  C'est  pourquoi  j'ai  pris  la 
liberte  de  vous  ecrire  pour  vous  dire  que  je  vous 
suis  profondement  devouee,  comme  a  la  mere 
adoree  de  mon  plus  cher  ami. 

GEORGE  SAND. 
Among    Chopin's    friends    and    admirers    was 
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Alexander  Thies*  of  Warsaw.  He  had  often 
seen  Frederic  in  Paris,  and  through  him  had 
become  acquainted  with  George  Sand,  whom  as  a 
writer  he  greatly  admired.  He  wrote  from  War- 
saw a  kind  letter  of  inquiry  about  Chopin  and 
Mickiewicz,  and  in  conclusion  wished  good 
health,  prosperity,  and  fame  to  George  Sand.  I 
mention  these  three  words  particularly  that  the 
following  reply  may  be  intelligible. 

Paris,  le  25  Mars,   1845. 
Monsieur ! 

Nous  sommes  bien  coupables  envers  vous,  moi 
surtout ;  car  lui  (Chopin),  ecrit  si  peu  et  il  a  tant 
d'excuses  dans  son  etat  continuel  de  fatigue  et  de 
souffrance,  que  vous  devez  lui  pardonner. 
J'esperais  toujours  1'amener  a  vous  ecrire,  mais  je 
n'ai  eu  que  des  resolutions  et  des  promesses,  et  je 
prends  le  parti  de  commencer,  sauf  a  ne  pas 
obtenir,  entre  sa  toux  et  ses  lemons,  un  instant  de 
repos  et  de  calme. 

C'est  vous  dire  que  sa  sante  est  toujours  aussi 

*  Alexander  Thies.  born  in  Warsaw.  1804,  died  in 
Paris,  1846,  a  Polish  pianist  and  State  functionary.  He 
published,  in  addition  to  many  scientific  articles  in  home 
and  foreign  journals,  "  Dernier  Mot  sur  le  pouvoir 
social  "  (Paris,  1836),  '  Code  civil  de  Pempire  de 
Rumm"  (Paris,  1841).  "Precis  des  notions  historiques 
sur  la  formation  < 1 1 1  corps  des  Jois  russes  "  1  Petersbourg, 
1843.) 
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chancelante.  Depuis  les  grands  froids  qu'il  a  fait 
ici,  il  a  ete  surtout  accable;  j'en  suis  presque 
toujours  malade  aussi,  et  aujourd'hui  je  vous  ecris 
avec  un  reste  de  fievre.  Mais  vous  ?  Vous 
souffrez  plus  que  nous,  et  vous  en  parlez  a  peine. 
Vous  etes  un  stoique  de  chretien,  et  il  y  a  bien 
d'assez  belles  et  grandes  choses  dans  votre  doc- 
trine, pour  que  je  vous  passe  la  forme,  sur  ce 
point.  Vous  ne  me  convertirez  pas.  Mais  que 
vous  importe?  Vous  n'etes  pas,  je  l'espere,  de  ces 
catholiques  farouches,  qui  damnent  sans  retour  les 
dissidents.  D'ailleurs,  l'orthodoxie  de  ces  prin- 
cipes  d'intolerance  est  tres-controversee,  et  votre 
grand  coeur  peut  prendre  la-dessus  le  parti  qui 
lui  convient;  moi,  j'ai  l'espoir  d'etre  sauve  tout 
comme  une  autre,  bien  que  j'ai  fait  le  mal  plus 
d'une  fois  tout  comme  une  autre.  Mais  il  y  a  plus 
de  misericorde  la-haut  qu'il  n'y  a  de  crimes  ici- 
bas.  Autrement,  ce  ne  serait  pas  la  justice  divine, 
ce  serait  la  justice  humaine,  la  peine  du  faible. 
Blaspheme  inique  et  que  je  repousse  avec  horreur. 
Je  ne  vous  dirai  rien  de  Mickiezuicz,  il  n'a  pas 
fait  son  cours  cette  annee,  et  je  ne  l'ai  pas  vu.* 
Je  n'ai  meme  pas  lu  son  livre.     Je  le  regarde  aussi 


*  From  December,  1840,  till  March.  1844,  Mickiewicz 
lectured  at  the  College  de  France,  on  Slavic  literature. 
His  wide-spread  fame  and  his  ability  as  a  lecturer  at- 
tracted crowded  audiences.     But  he  sank  into  a  morbid 
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comme  un  noble  malade,  mais  sans  le  croire  sur  le 
chemin  de  la  verite,  je  le  crois  aussi  bien  que  vous 
et  moi  sur  la  route  du  salut;  s'il  est  dans  son 
erreur  convaincu,  humble  et  aimant  Dieu,  Dieu 
ne  l'abandonnera  pas,  Dieu  ne  boude  pas,  et  je 
ne  puis  croire  qu'une  telle  ame  ne  souleve  pas 
quelque  coin  du  voile  etrange  dont  il  s'envelop- 
pait  l'annee  derniere. 

Je  vous  remercie  de  vos  souhaits  affectueux, 
sante,  bien-etre  et  gloire;  tout  cela  est  chimere. 
Nous  sommes  ici-bas  pour  souffrir  et  travail  ler;  la 
sante  est  une  benediction  du  ciel,  en  tant  quelle 
nous  rend  utiles  a  ceux  qui  ne  l'ont  pas;  le  bien- 
etre  est  impossible  a  quiconque  veut  assister  ses 
freres,  car  dans  ce  cas-la,  plus  il  peut  recevoir, 
plus  il  doit  donner.  La  gloire  est  une  niaiserie 
pour  amuser  les  enfants.  Une  ame  serieuse  ne 
peut  y  voir  autre  chose  que  le  resultat  douloureux 
de  l'ignorance  des  hommes,  prompts  a  s'engouer 
de  peu  de  chose.  La  sante  serait  done  le  seul  bien 
desirable  dans  vos  trois  souhaits.  Mais  je  ne  l'ai 
pas  cette  annee  et  je  ne  murmure  pas,  puisque 
vous,  qui  le  meritez  mieux  que  moi,  vous  ne  l'ave2 
pas  retrouvee. 

mysticism,  and  talked  of  a  visionary  lnilennium  instead 
of  literature,  and  was,  on  that  account,  suspended  by 
the  authorities.  His  lectures  are  published  under  the 
title  of  "Les  slaves.  Coins  prof  esse  an  College  de 
France."     (5  vols.     Paris,  18-19.) 
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Esperez-vous  maintenant  en  cette  cure  que  vous 
avez  entreprise  avec  tant  de  courage  ?  Ecrivez-moi 
done  que  vous  etes  mieux ;  cela  nous  consolerait 
de  n'etre  pas  bien.  Eh  quand  nous  revenez-vous  ? 
Nous  n'irons  pas  de  bonne  heure  a  la  campagne, 
si  le  printemps  est  aussi  laid  que  l'hiver. 
J'espere  done  que  nous  vous  reverrons  ici,  et  si 
vous  tardez,  nous  voulons  vous  voir  a  Nohant. 
Vous  devez  nous  dedommager  d'y  etre  restes  si 
peu  l'autre  fois.  Mes  enfants  vous  remercient  de 
votre  bon  souvenir  et  font  aussi  des  voeux  pour 
vous. 

A  vous  de  coeur,  tou jours  et  bien  sincerement, 
vous  le  savez. 

GEORGE  SAND. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  poor  in- 
valid, who  so  much  needed  comforting  and 
cheering,  had  to  bear  another  grief  in  the  loss  of 
his  dearest  friend  in  Paris,  Johann  Matuszynski. 
As  his  physical  sufferings  increased,  he  grew  mel- 
ancholy and  was  haunted  by  the  most  dismal 
visions.  George  Sand  speaks  of  this  in  writing 
to  a  friend  who  knew  him  well  : 

"  The  Catholic  faith,  by  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  a  purgatorial  fire,  represents  death  in  a  terrible 
light.  Far  from  picturing  the  soul  of  a  beloved 
one  in  a  better  world,  Chopin  often  had  dreadful 
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visions,  and  I  was  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in 
his  room,  to  dispel  the  spectres  of  his  dreaming 
and  waking  hours.  He  dwells  a  great  deal  on 
the  superstitions  of  Polish  tradition.  The  spirits 
harass  and  entangle  him  in  their  magic  circle,  and 
instead  of  seeing  his  father  and  friend  smiling  at 
him  from  the  abodes  of  the  glorified,  as  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  teaches,  he  imagines  that  their 
lifeless  forms  are  at  his  bed-side,  and  that  he  is 
trying  to  tear  himself  away." 

Month  by  month  the  disease  made  rapid 
strides,  and  his  strength  perceptibly  diminished. 
The  cough  grew  more  obstinate,  and  very  often 
he  was  so  weak  and  suffered  so  from  want  of 
breath,  that  when  he  went  to  see  his  friends  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  upstairs. 

The  following  compositions  belong  to  this 
period:  Polonaise,  op.  53;  Berceuse,  op.  57; 
Sonata  in  B  minor,  op.  58;  Mazurkas,  op.  59  and 
63;  Barcarole,  op.  60;  Polonaise-Fantasia,  op.  61, 
and  Sonata  in  G  minor  for  piano  and  violoncello, 
op.  65.  These  works  are  all  beautiful,  and  poeti- 
cal, but  the  melancholy  and  peculiar  agitation 
displayed,  especially  in  the  two  last,  reveal  the 
morbid  state  of  mind  of  the  composer.  The 
musical  thoughts  have  not  the  pleasing  clearness 
of  his  earlier  works  and  not  infrequently  border 
on  eccentricity.     But  how  full  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
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fering  had  these  years  been  to  the  delicately 
wrought  spirit  of  the  artist  with  its  natural 
inclination  to  melancholy. 

Chopin  who,  in  spite  of  his  self -absorption, 
noticed  everything  that  went  on  around  him  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  himself,  that  the  woman 
who  had  attracted  him  by  the  intensity  of  her 
love,  and  won  the  devotion  of  his  deeply  poetical 
nature,  that  she,  whose  steadfastness  had  seemed 
firm  as  a  rock,  was  daily  wavering  in  her  affection. 
His  pride  whispered,  "  leave  her,  she  regards  you 
as  a  burden";  but  the  sense  of  moral  obligation 
fostered  by  his  education,  and  his  parents'  noble 
example  of  wedded  faithfulness  and  constancy, 
exhorted  him  to  stay. 

There  were  times  when  Chopin  felt  some 
scruples  about  his  illegitimate  connection  with 
Aurora  Dudevant-Sand,  when  he  sincerely  wished 
that  he  could  lead  her  to  the  altar,  and  cursed  the 
fate  which  hindered  him.  Afterwards  he  con- 
soled himself  with  the  thought  that  the  firmness 
of  the  bond  on  both  sides  made  it  sacred,  and  un- 
questionably nothing  on  earth  would  have  moved 
him  to  separate  from  her. 

George  Sand  thought  otherwise.  This  imagin- 
ative woman,  with  her  keen  susceptibilities  for 
the  beautiful,  had  loved  the  young,  interesting, 
and  celebrated  composer;  but  the  dejected  invalid 
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was  an  encumbrance.  Her  change  of  feeling  was 
first  manifested  by  occasional  sullen  looks  and  by 
the  increasing  shortness  of  her  visits  to  the  sick 
room.  Chopin  felt  much  pained,  but  was  silent, 
for  according  to  his  ideas  it  would  have  been  dis- 
honourable on  his  part  to  cause  a  breach.  His 
strength  of  will  was  impaired  by  broken  health, 
and  he  submitted  patiently  to  mnumerable  little 
mortifications  which,  however,  wounded  him 
deeply ;  his  moral  sense  told  him  he  ought  to 
atone  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  in  taking  this 
woman  unlawfully  to  himself. 

He  was  grieved  at  the  complaints  she  often 
made  in  his  presence  of  the  fatigue  of  nursing 
him ;  he  begged  her  to  leave  him  alone  and  go  out 
into  the  open  air;  he  entreated  her  not  to  give  up 
her  amusements  for  his  sake,  but  to  go  to  the 
theatre  and  give  parties,  &c. ;  he  should  be  quiet 
and  contented  if  he  knew  that  she  were  happy. 
At  last,  before  the  sick  man  had  dreamed  of  a 
separation,  an  heroic  expedient  was  resorted  to. 
George  Sand  had  written  a  romance,  entitled, 
"  Lucrezia  Floriani,"  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  summary. 

"  Prince  Charles,  a  man  of  noble  and  sym- 
pathetic nature,  but  sickly,  nervous,  jealous, 
proud,  and  full  of  aristocratic  notions,  falls  pas- 
sionately   in    love    with    Lucrezia,    a  woman    n<» 
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longer  young,  who  has  given  up  love  and  the 
world,  and  lives  only  for  her  children  and  to  do 
good.  She  is  a  famous  artist,  who  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  better  than  she  is,  but  who  is  better 
than  she  is  said  to  be.  This  consuming  love 
causes  Prince  Charles  a  severe  illness  which  en- 
dangers his  life.  Lucrezia  saves  him  and  loves 
him ;  but,  foreseeing  that  this  love  would  prove  a 
misery,  conceals  it.  Prince  Charles's  feelings, 
however,  growing  more  and  more  passionate, 
and  again  threatening  his  safety,  the  object  of 
his  adoration  gives  herself  up  to  him." 

It  is  strange  how  women  of  a  certain  age  like 
to  hide  their  feelings  under  the  cloak  of  sacrifice 
and  motherly  devotion.  They  are  not  in  love, 
but  the  weak,  sick,  nervous  being  needs  care,  sup- 
port and  tenderness.  Thus  arises  that  painful 
and  disagreeable  counterfeit  of  motherly  affection 
which  we  so  often  meet  with,  as  in  "  Lucrezia 
Floriani." 

"  Whence,"  asks  the  writer  of  the  romance, 
"comes  this  unnatural,  counterfeit  feeling?  Per- 
haps if  a  heroine  loves  at  that  age,  when,  as  Ham- 
let says,  '  the  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,'  she 
feels  degraded  in  her  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  the 
world,  and  to  regain  her  position,  and  gloss  over 
her  real  feelings  and  actions,  she  makes  a  pretext 
of   sacrifice   and   tender   care."     In  this  way   the 
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famous  Madame  de  Warrens  interpreted  her  sacri- 
fice, of  which  J.  J.  Rousseau  says  so  much  in  his 
"Confessions";  and  thus  Lucrezia  explained  her 
love  for  Charles. 

For  two  months  she  was  unspeakably  happy ; 
then  everything  changed.  Charles  grows  jealous, 
unreasonable,  and  capricious;  he  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  Lucrezia's  old  friends.  There  are  con- 
stant outbursts  of  anger  and  nervous  excitement, 
or  fits  of  madness  and  desperation.  Wearied 
and  harassed,  Lucrezia's  health  and  strength  give 
way ;  but  of  this  she  makes  a  secret  and  never 
complains  because  she  has  vowed  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  Charles.  She  knows  that  she  will 
die — for  Charles  will  make  a  martyr  of  her — and 
that  her  children  will  be  orphans,  yet  she  goes  on 
suffering  in  silence  because  she  has  pledged  her- 
self to  be  faithful  to  him.  After  a  few  years  of 
a  life  of  such  constant  torture,  and  of  alienation 
from  her  friends  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of 
Charles,  she  ceases  to  love  him  and  submits  re- 
signedly to  her  fate.  At  length,  exhausted  by 
protracted  self  sacrifice,  Lucrezia  dies. 

It  was  at  that  time  generally  thought  that 
Prince  Charles  was  a  portrait  of  Chopin,  although 
the  exaggeration  with  which  the  character  was 
drawn  made  it  a  caricature.  The  love  story  in 
the  romance  certainly  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
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to  the  connection  between  himself  and  George 
Sand,  which,  with  all  its  happiness,  was,  as  none 
better  than  he  knew,  a  very  painful  one.  Both 
Frederic  and  the  world  were  well  aware  that  the 
real  Lucrezia  was  not  a  victim  to  her  devotedness, 
and  that  the  Charles  of  the  novel  could  be  none 
other  than  Chopin.  It  is  said  that  by  a  refinement 
of  cruelty,  the  proofs  were  sent  to  him  for  cor- 
rection; it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  that 
George  Sand's  children  said  to  him,  "  Monsieur 
Chopin,  do  you  know  that  Prince  Charles  is 
meant  for  you?" 

Everyone  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
blamed  the  authoress.  She  excused  herself,*  say- 
ing that  she  had  been  misunderstood,  and  that  the 
intention  imputed  to  her  had  no  existence. 

"  But,"  said  she  by  way  of  justification, 
"  Charles  is  not  an  artist  or  a  genius ;  he  is  only 
a  dreamer.  His  character  scarcely  rises  above  the 
commonplace;  it  never  appears  amiable,  and  has, 
indeed,  so  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  great 
composer,  that  Chopin,  although  he  reads  the 
manuscript  off  my  writing  table  every  day  and  is 
very  suspicious  about  other  things,  never  imagined 
that  any  reference  was  intended  to  himself. 
Afterwards,  indeed,  the  malicious  whisperings  of 
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some  of  his  friends,  who  were  enemies  to  me, 
made  him  fancy  that  in  Prince  Charles  I  was 
describing  him,  and  in  the  martyr  Lucrezia  my- 
self;  and  that  this  romance  depicted  the  relations 
between  us.  His  memory  was  at  that  time  very 
weak,  and  when  a  garbled  version  of  the  story 
was  presented  to  him,  he  had  quite  forgotten  the 
real  description  of  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  Prince  Charles.  Why  did  he  not  read 
my  novel  again  ?" 

Madame  Sand  much  regretted  that  Matuszyn- 
ski  was  not  living  when  a  breach  between  herself 
and  Chopin  had  become  inevitable.  "  His  friend- 
ship for  Chopin  and  the  influence  he  had  over 
him  would,"  said  the  authoress,  "  have  rendered 
innocuous  the  whisperings  of  intriguers,  and  if  a 
separation  had  taken  place  at  all,  his  mediation 
would  have  made  it  less  violent  and  painful." 

The  sick  and  enfeebled  artist  suffered,  however, 
most  keenly  from  the  mortification  which  he  re- 
ceived from  this  book.  "If,"  he  reflected,  "I 
now  desert  the  woman  whom  I  formerly  esteemed 
and  loved,  I  make  the  romance  a  reality,  and 
expose  her  to  the  blame,  nay,  even  the  scorn  of 
the  strictly  virtuous."  He  nobly  struggled  on, 
retreating  more  and  more  into  himself,  till  at  last 
he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1847,  during  a  violent 
scene,  of  which  her  daughter  was  the  innocent 
cause,  George  Sand  brought  about  a  complete  rup- 
ture. To  her  unjust  reproaches,  he  only  replied  : 
"  I  shall  leave  your  house  immediately,  and  I 
only  desire  that  my  existence  may  be  blotted 
from  your  memory."  To  these  words  George 
Sand  offered  no  objection,  for  they  were  just 
what  she  desired,  and  the  same  day  the  artist 
quitted  her  for  ever. 

Agitation  and  grief  again  laid  him  on  a  sick 
bed,  and  his  friends  were  long  and  seriously 
afraid  that  he  would  only  exchange  it  for  his 
coffin.  Gutmann,  his  favourite  pupil,  and  one  of 
his  best  friends,  nursed  him  with  the  most  de- 
voted care;  and  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  suf- 
ferer was  shown  by  the  questions  which  he  con- 
tinually asked  of  the  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  came  to  see  him.  "  How  is  Gutmann  ?  Is 
he  not  very  tired  ?  Will  it  not  be  too  much  for 
him  if  he  sits  up  with  me  any  longer  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  give  him  so  much  trouble,  but  there  is  no  one 
else  I  like  so  well  to  have  about  me  as  him." 
These  were  almost  the  only  words  he  spoke,  for 
his  visitors  would  not  let  him  talk,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  amuse  him  and  divert  his  mind. 

Through  the  efforts  of  his  physicians  and  the 
indefatigable  attentions  of   Gutmann,   Chopin  at 
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length  somewhat  recovered.  But  the  first  time  he 
appeared  again  among  his  friends  he  was  so  much 
altered  that  they  hardly  knew  him.  The  follow- 
ing summer  he  was  apparently  much  better,  and 
able  to  compose;  but  he  would  not  leave  Paris, 
as  had  always  been  his  habit  at  that  time  of  year, 
and  was  thus  deprived  of  the  fresh  country  air 
which  had  always  been  so  beneficial  to  him. 

During  the  winter  of  1847- 1848  Chopin  was  in 
a  very  precarious  state  of  health.  Political  dis- 
turbances and  other  causes  made  his  residence  in 
Paris  increasingly  unpleasant,  and  he  resolved  on 
visiting  England,  where  he  had  many  very  kind 
friends,  who  had  repeatedly  invited  him  to  come 
whenever  he  had  time.  But  before  leaving  the 
Queen  of  Continental  cities  he  wished  to  give  a 
farewell  public  concert.*     It  took  place  on  Feb- 

*  It  cannot  be  said  that  Chopin  obtruded  himself  on 
the  public  notice;  for,  from  1834  to  1848,  he  only  gave 
one  public  concert  (Feb.  21st,  18-12)  with  the  assistance 
of  Viardot-Garcia  and  Fraiirhomine.  when  Chopin  per- 
formed the  following  compositions:  Ballade  (A  flat 
major);  three  mazurkas  (A  Mat,  15,  A  minor);  three 
studies  (A  flat,  F  minor,  C  minor);  prelude  (D  flat); 
impromptu  (G  flat):  nocturne  (D  flat).  As  this  concert 
naturally  made  a  much  better  impression  than  the  first 
given  in  the  Italian  theatre,  on  account  of  Chopin's 
poetical  and  expressive  playing,  he  held  scanrcs  in  the 
Pleyel  Hall  nearly  every  year,  when  he  always  played 
alone,  and  his  admirers  and  friends  paid  twenty  francs 
for  their  tickets. 

2A 
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ruary  16th,  1848,  at  the  Pleyel  Hall,  and  Chopin 
could  not  have  desired  a  more  select  and  dis- 
tinguished audience,  or  a  more  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion.* Many  of  the  most  exalted  personages  and 
the  first  artists  in  Paris  were  present,  and  through- 
out the  performance  all  were  anxious  to  testify 
their  respect  and  admiration  for  the  talented 
composer,  the  rare  virtuoso  and  the  loveable  man. 
Frederic  was  deeply  affected ;  this,  the  last  of  his 
Parisian  triumphs,  was  a  balsam  for  many  of  the 
wounds  of  fate  which,  although  gradually  heal- 
ing, were  still  sometimes  very  painful. 

Chopin  was  greatly  shocked  by  the  political 
events  of  February  2nd,  which  overthrew  a 
dynasty,  and  sent  a  monarch  and  his  family  into 
exile.  From  Louis  Philippe  and  his  kindred  he 
had  experienced  nothing  but  affability  and  kind- 
ness, and  Frederic  deplored  the  fate  of  the  Or- 
leanists.  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  revolu- 
tion awakened  fresh  hopes  for  his  unfortunate 
country,  which  he  loved  as  passionately  and  as 
faithfully  as  when,  a  youth  in  Warsaw,  he  set  to 
music    patriotic    songs    which    it    was    unsafe    to 

*  Chopin's  last  concert  began  with  one  of  Mozart's 
trios,  in  which  Alard  and  Franchomme  took  part.  Then 
Chopin  played  his  new  'cello-sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  65) 
and  some  smaller  pieces — studies,  preludes,  mazurkas, 
and  waltzes. 
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publish.  But  when  he  saw  that  the  storm  which 
swept  over  Europe  brought  neither  freedom  nor 
independence  to  Poland,  he  suppressed  his  feel- 
ings, and  gave  up  talking  about  politics. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  journey 
to  England.  His  friends,  much  as  they  liked  his 
company,  did  not  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose, 
and  hoped  that  he  would  soon  feel  at  home  in 
London.  At  the  latter  end  of  March,  just  a 
month  before  his  departure,  he  was  invited  to  a 
soiree  by  a  lady,  at  whose  hospitable  house  he 
had,  in  former  days,  been  a  frequent  guest.  He 
hesitated  before  deciding  to  go,  for  during  the 
last  four  years  he  had  not  been  often  seen  in 
Parisian  salons;  then,  as  if  moved  by  an  inward 
premonition,  he  accepted  the  invitation. 

A  lively  conversation  about  Chopin  had  been 
going  on  at  Madame  H.'s  before  he  arrived.  A 
musical  connoisseur  was  describing  his  meeting 
with  the  famous  artist  at  Nohant,  and  his  wonder- 
ful playing  on  the  beautiful  summer  moonlight 
night.  A  lady  observed :  "  Chopin's  spirit  per- 
vades the  best  of  Sand's  romances.  Like  all 
highly  imaginative  writers,  she  often  lost  patience 
over  her  work,  because  before  she  had  carried  out 
one  plan  her  mind  was  advancing  to  something 
fresh.  To  keep  hersel  f  to  her  desk  and  to  enable 
her  to  write  with  more  care,  she  would  ask  her 
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lover  to  improvise  on  the  piano,  and  thus,  inspired 
by  his  playing,  she  produced  her  best  novels." 

A  deep,  half  audible,  sigh  escaped  from  a  lady, 
who,  unobserved  by  the  speaker,  had  stepped 
softly  into  the  salon  from  the  adjoining  room.  A 
flush  overspread  her  pale  face,  tears  stood  in  her 
deep  mysterious  eyes ;  what  could  have  moved  her 
so  profoundly  ? 

Several  gentlemen  then  entered  the  room,  and 
the  lady  retreated  behind  a  mass  of  ivy  which 
formed  a  convenient  screen.  She  sat  there  for 
about  an  hour,  unnoticed  except  by  the  hostess, 
who  understood  her  behaviour.  When  the  com- 
pany had  become  more  numerous  the  lady  rose, 
and,  walking  up  to  Chopin,  with  the  swinging 
step  peculiar  to  her,  held  out  her  hand. 
"Frederic,"  she  murmured,  in  a  voice  audible  only 
to  him,  and  standing  before  him  he  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  after  a  long  and  painful  separation, 
George  Sand,  repentant,  and  evidently  anxious 
for  reconciliation.  His  delicate,  emaciated,  yet 
still  beautiful  face,  grew  deadly  pale;  for  a 
moment  his  soft  eyes  met  her  inquiring  glance, 
and  then  he  turned  away  and  left  the  room  in 
silence. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
friends  and  set  off  for  London.  In  England 
Chopin's  works  already  enjoyed  a  well-deserved 
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esteem  and  popularity;  he  was,  therefore,  every- 
where received  with  unusual  marks  of  respect  and 
friendliness  and  with  the  sympathy  which  is  the 
best  reward  of  the  poet  and  artist.  The  hospital- 
ity and  kindness  of  English  musicians  like  Os- 
borne, Benedict,  Brinley  Richards  and  Sloper  who 
had  heard  him  and  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Paris,  were  very  grateful  to  Frederic's  sensitive 
and  affectionate  nature.  He  again  appeared  in 
society,  and  hoped  that,  while  pursuing  his  be- 
loved art  amid  fresh  surroundings,  he  might 
forget  the  woman  for  whom,  notwithstanding  all 
the  wrong  she  had  done  him,  he  sometimes 
ardently  longed.  He  could  not,  despite  all  his 
efforts,  erase  from  his  memory  the  period  of 
almost  supernal  happiness  once  created  for  him 
by  her  dazzling  intellect,  exhaustless  fancy,  and 
ardent  love,  although  his  reason  constantly  told 
him  that  she  was  not  worthy  of  a  sigh. 

The  Polish  emigrants  in  London,  as  soon  as 
they  learned  that  Chopin  had  arrived,  determined 
to  give  an  ovation  to  their  distinguished  com- 
patriot. They  got  up  a  dinner,  at  which  about 
forty  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Polish  colony  were  present.  After  several  toasts 
and  speeches  extolling  Chopin  as  a  musician  and 
a  patriot,  the  artist  rose,  and  clinking  his  glass 
spoke  to  the  following  effect :  — 
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"  My  dear  countrymen  :  — The  expressions  I 
have  just  received  of  your  attachment  and  devo- 
tion have  touched  me  deeply.  I  should  like  to 
have  been  able  to  thank  you  in  words,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  gift  of  oratory  has  been  denied  me. 
I  invite  you  to  come  with  me  to  my  house,  and 
listen  to  the  expression  of  my  thanks  on  the 
piano." 

This  was  received  with  a  storm  of  applause. 
Every  one  rose  and  followed  the  artist. 

Although  exhausted  by  the  day's  excitement, 
Chopin  made  a  supreme  effort  and,  amid  continu- 
ous applause,  played  till  two  in  the  morning. 

His  wonderful  Mazurkas,  Ballades,  Polonaises, 
and  his  improvisation  on  Polish  national  viirs, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countrymen.  For  1 7 
years  they  had  been  living  in  exile,  driven  by 
the  cruel  enemy  from  the  fatherland — for  which 
they  had  sacrificed  their  all — and  these  patriotic 
strains  brought  vividly  to  their  minds  the  bitter,- 
the  irreparable,  loss  of  their  beloved  home. 

About  this  time  Chopin  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Grzymala  :  — 

London,  May  nth,  1848. 
Dearest  Friend, 

I  have  just  come  from  the  Italian  Opera  where 
Jenny  Lind  played  "  Sonnambula  "  for  the  first 
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time,  and  the  Queen,  after  a  long  retirement,  re- 
appeared in  public.  I  was  naturally  very  much 
interested  in  both  personages,  but  most  of  all  in 
Wellington  who,  like  a  faithful  old  watch-dog, 
sat  in  the  box  below  his  Royal  mistress.  I  have 
also  met  Jenny  Lind.  She  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness  when  I  called  on  her  a  few  days 
after,  and  sent  me  a  stall  in  one  of  the  best  places 
for  the  opera.  I  saw  and  heard  splendidly.  The 
Swedish  lady  is  an  original  from  top  to  toe.  Her 
presence  seems  pervaded  by  the  magic  atmosphere 
of  tne  Nortn.  Her  singing  is  invariably  pure  and 
true,  but  what  I  admired  most  is  her  piano  which 
is  indescribably  fascinating. 

Your  FREDERIC. 

After  Chopin  had  been  presented  to  Queen 
Victoria  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  had 
played  at  Court,  he  daily  received  invitations 
from  the  leaders  of  English  society.  He  gave 
recitals  at  select  private  receptions  at  the  houses  of 
Lord  Falmouth  and  Mine.  Sartoris  (nee  Adelaide 
Kemble).  The  late  evening  parties,  the  want  of 
sleep,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  going  into  society 
were  very  injurious  to  his  weak  constitution,  and 
quite  opposed  to  the  doctor's  orders.  For  the 
sake  of  quiet  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Stirling    family    to    Scotland.     He  wrote   a    few 
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days  before  his  departure  from  that  country   to 
Grzymala  :  — 

Dear  Friend, 

Best  thanks  for  your  cordial  letter  and  for  the 
enclosure  from  my  family.     Thank  God  you  are 
all  well,  but  why  do  you  trouble  about  me?     I 
cannot  be  more  miserable  than  I  am.     I  have  not 
known  real  happiness  for  a  long  time.     I  do  not 
live;    I    vegetate,    and    patiently    await    my    end. 
Next  week  I  travel  to  Scotland  to  stay  with  Lord 
Torphichen,    the    brother-in-law    of    my    Scottish 
friends,  the  Misses  Stirling,  who  are  already  there 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh).     He  wrote 
most  kindly  to  invite  me,  so  did  Lady  Murray,  a 
lady  of  rank  and  influence,  who  is  extremely  in- 
terested  in   music.     I   have  had   hosts   of   invita- 
tions   from    various    parts    of    England.     But    I 
cannot  go  from  place  to  place  like  a  wandering 
musician.     I  should  hate  that  sort  of  vagabond 
life,  and  my  health  would  not  stand  it.     I  think 
of  staying  in  Scotland  till  August  29th,  on  which 
day   I   go  to  Manchester,  where  I  am  to  give  a 
public  performance.     I  am  to  play  twice  without 
the  orchestra,   and  to  receive  £60.     Alboni   is  to 
appear  also.     But  that   does  not  concern  me.     I 
sit    down    to    my    piano    and — basta!     While    in 
Manchester  I  shall  be  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
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rich  merchants  with  whom  Narkomm  stayed.  I 
do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  after.  If  only 
some  one  could  prophecy  whether  I  should  be  ill 
here  during  the  winter. 

Your  FREDERIC. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  raw  Scottish 
climate  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon 
Chopin's  health.  The  mists  depressed  his  spirits 
and  induced  that  sense  of  melancholy  which  had 
troubled  him  in  early  years  and  had  inspired  some 
of  his  sombre  and  wildly  romantic  compositions. 

The  following  letter  to  Grzymala  shows  the 
weariness  that  had  already  overpowered  him  :  — 

Kcir,  Perthshire,  Sunday,  Oct.   I,   1848. 

No  post,  no  railway,  no  carriages,  no  boats,  not 
even  a  pedestrian,  not  a  dog  to  be  seen.  All  void 
and  desolate ! 

My  Dearest, 

Just  when  I  was  about  to  begin  another  letter 
to  you,  your  letter  and  my  sister's  arrived. 
Thank  God  the  cholera  has  not  touched  her.  But 
why  don't  you  write  a  word  about  yourself? 
Letter  writing  is  easier  for  you  than  for  me,  for 
I  have  been  writing  to  you  every  day  for  a  week, 
since   my    return    from    the    North    of    Scotland 
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(Strachur),  and  have  not  finished  what  I  have  to 
say.  I  know  you  have  an  invalid  at  Versailles,  for 
Rozaria  wrote  me  that  you  had  hurried  away 
from  her  to  go  to  some  one  at  Versailles  who  was 
ill.  It  is  not  your  grandfather,  is  it?  Or  is  it 
one  of  the  grandchildren,  or  one  of  your  dear 
neighbours  the  Rochanski's  ?  One  does  not  hear 
anything  of  the  cholera  here,  but  in  London  there 
are  a  few  cases. 

At  the  same  time  as  your  letter,  which  I  re- 
ceived at  Johnston  Castle,  and  which  told  me  that 
you  had  been  with  Soli  to  the  Gymnase  Theatre, 
came  one  from  Edinburgh,  from  Prince  Alex- 
ander Czartoryski,  saying  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  arrived  and  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me. 
Tired  as  I  was,  I  at  once  went  off  by  train  and 
met  them  in  Edinburgh.  Princess  Marcel  line 
was  as  affable  as  she  always  has  been  to  me.  The 
meeting  with  them  gave  me  fresh  life  and 
strength  enough  to  play  at  Glasgow.  All  the 
haute  volee  were  at  my  concert.  The  weather 
was  splendid,  and  the  princely  family  came  from 
Edinburgh,  and  with  them  little  Marcel,  who  is 
growing  famously,  and  can  already  sing  my 
music,  and  indeed  correct  any  mistakes  in  it  he 
hears.  The  concert  took  place  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  and  after  it  the  Prince  and 
Princess  were  kind  enough  to  accept  my  invita- 
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tion  to  dinner  at  Johnston  Castle,  which  is  about 
12  English  miles  from  Glasgow.  In  this  way  I 
spent  the  whole  day  with  them.  Lord  and  Lady 
Murray  and  old  Lord  Torphichen — who  had 
travelled  a  hundred  miles,  went  also,  and  the  next 
day  they  all  expressed  themselves  as  delighted 
with  the  affability  of  Princess  Marcelline.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  went  back  to  Glasgow, 
whence  after  seeing  Loch  Tamen,  they  returned 
to  London,  and  from  there  will  go  back  to  the 
Continent. 

The  Princess  spoke  of  you  with  sincere  kind- 
ness. I  can  well  understand  how  your  noble 
nature  must  suffer  at  what  is  taking  place  in  Paris 
now.  You  would  not  believe  how  cheerful  I  felt 
in  the  company  of  such  dear  compatriots.  But 
to-day  I  am  again  very  depressed.  Oh  this  fog ! 
Although  the  window  at  which  I  write  commands 
that  beautiful  prospect  with  which,  as  you  will  re- 
member, Robert  Bruce  was  so  delighted— Stirling 
Castle,  mountains,  lakes,  a  charming  park,  in  a 
word,  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Scotland — I  can 
see  nothing  except  for  a  moment  when  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  mist.  The  owner  of  this  place 
is  named  Stirling,  uncle  of  the  Misses  Stirling, 
and  head  of  the  family.  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance in  London.  He  is  a  rich  bachelor  and  pos- 
sesses a  very  fine  ^  picture  gallery,   noted  for  its 
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Murillos  and  the  pictures  of  other  Spanish 
masters.  He  has  just  brought  out  a  very  interest- 
ing book  on  the  Spanish  School ;  has  travelled 
a  great  deal,  visiting  the  East,  and  is  a 
very  intelligent  man.  All  English  people  of  note 
going  to  Scotland  visit  him.  He  keeps  open 
house,  so  that  on  an  average  thirty  persons  dine 
with  him  every  day.  This  gives  one  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  variety  of  types  of  English 
beauty.  A  certain  Mrs.  Boston  was  here  for  a 
few  days,  but  soon  left  again.  There  are  more 
dukes,  earls  and  lords  about  than  ever,  as  the 
Queen  is  in  Scotland.  Yesterday  Her  Majesty 
passed  close  to  us  in  the  train,  as  she  had  to  be  in 
London  at  a  certain  time,  and  there  was  such  a 
fog  at  sea  that  she  preferred  to  go  by  land  from 
Aberdeen  instead  of  by  boat  as  on  the  outward 
journey.  The  sailors  who  had  made  great  pre- 
parations in  the  Queen's  honour  were  much  dis- 
appointed. They  say  that  the  Prince  Consort 
was  very  glad,  as  he  is  always  ill  at  sea,  while  the 
Queen — a  real  ruler  of  the  waves — is  a  capital 
sailor. 

I  am  on  the  way  to  forgetting  Polish,  and  to 
begin  speaking  French  like  an  Englishman,  and 
English  like  a  Scotchman,  after  the  fashion  of 
old  Jawurek  who  mixed  up  five  languages  when 
he  talked. 
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If  I  do  not  write  you  a  Jeremiade  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  mistrust  your  sympathy,  but  because  you 
are  the  one  person  who  knows  everything;  and  if 
I  once  begin  I  shall  go  on  complaining  for  ever, 
and  always  in  the  same  strain.  But,  no,  I  am 
wrong  in  saying  it  is  always  the  same,  for  I  grow 
worse  every  day.  I  feel  weaker  and  weaker  and 
cannot  compose,  not  for  want  of  inclination,  but 
from  physical  causes,  and  besides  I  am  in  a  dif- 
ferent place  every  week.  But  what  am  I  to  do? 
I  must  at  least  lay  by  something  for  the  winter. 

I  have  hosts  of  invitations,  but  cannot  go  where 
I  want  to — to  the  Duchess  of  Argyll's  or  Lady 
Bel  haven's,  as  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  my 
delicate  health. 

I  am  quite  incapable  of  doing  anything  all  the 
morning,  and  when  I  am  dressed  I  feel  so 
exhausted  that  I  am  obliged  to  rest.  After 
dinner  I  have  to  sit  two  hours  with  the  gentlemen, 
listen  to  their  conversation,  and  look  on  while 
they  drink.  I  feel  ready  to  die  with  weariness, 
and  think  of  other  things  all  the  time  till  I  go 
into  the  drawing-room,  when  I  have  to  use  all  my 
efforts  to  rouse  myself,  for  everybody  is  curious 
to  hear  me  play.  After  this,  my  good  Daniel  car- 
ries me  upstairs,  undresses  and  puts  me  to  bed ;  he 
leaves  the  light  burning,  and  I  am  once  more  at 
leisure  to  sigh  and  dream,  and  look  forward  to 
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passing  another  day  in  the  same  manner.  If  I 
ever  arrange  to  do  anything  I  am  sure  to  be  car- 
ried off  in  another  direction,  for  my  Scotch 
friends — although  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world — give  me  no  rest.  They  want  to 
introduce  me  to  all  their  relations;  they  will  kill 
me  with  their  kindness;  but  for  mere  politeness' 
sake  I  must  put  up  with  it  all. 

Your    FREDERIC. 

London,  17-18  October  1848. 
My  Dearest, 

I  have  been  ill  for  18  days,  that  is  since  my 
arrival  in  London.  I  have  had  such  a  severe  cold 
— with  headache,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  all 
my  bad  symptoms — that  I  have  not  been  outside 
the  house.  The  doctor  visits  me  every  day.  He 
is  a  homoeopath  named  Mai  Ian,  has  a  great  repu- 
tation here,  and  is  married  to  a  niece  of  Lady 
Gainsborough.  He  attends  my  Scottish  lady 
friends.  He  has  so  far  done  me  good  that  yester- 
day I  was  able  to  attend  the  Polish  concert  and 
ball.  I  went  straight  home  when  I  had  finished 
my  task.  I  could  not  sleep  all  night  long,  as  be- 
sides my  cough  and  asthma  I  was  suffering  from 
a  violent  head-ache.  Up  till  now  the  fogs  have 
not  been  bad,  so  in  spite  of  the  cold,  I  have  been 
able  to  get  some  fresh  air  by  having  my  windows 
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open.  I  am  living  at  4,  St.  James's  Place,  and 
nearly  every  day  I  see  Szulczewski,  Broadwood, 
Mrs.  Erskim,  who  came  here  after  me  with  Mr. 
Stirling,  and  particularly  Prince  Alexander  and 
his  wife.  Please  continue  to  address  your  letters 
to  Szulczewski.  I  cannot  go  to  Paris  yet,  but  am 
always  considering  how  I  may  get  back  there.  I 
cannot  remain  in  this  house,  although  it  would  be 
admirable  for  any  one  not  an  invalid,  and  is  not 
dear — 4!  guineas  a  week,  bed,  firing,  &c, 
included.  It  is  close  to  Lord  Stuart's.*  This  ex- 
cellent man,  who  has  just  gone  away,  came  to  en- 
quire how  yesterday's  concert  had  gone  off.  Very 
likely  I  shall  go  to  stay  in  his  house,  as  he  has 
much  larger  rooms  in  which  I  can  breathe  more 
easily.  In  any  case,  will  you  please,  look  out  for 
first  floor  rooms,  if  not  in  the  Boulevard,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  or  the  Rue 
Royale;  or,  I  think,  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins, 
but  not  in  the  Rue  Godot  or  in  any  dark,  narrow 
street  ?     The  windows  must  look  south,  and  there 

*  Lord  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Poland  ami  a  generous  helper  of  the  poor  Polish  em- 
igrants who  settled  in  London  after  1831.  He  was 
always  foremost  in  anything,  such  as  concerts,  balls, 
A<  ..  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  Polish  soldiers.  He 
was  sent  by  the  Knglish  govern inent  on  a  political  mis- 
sion to  Stockholm,  to  induce  the  King  of  Sweden  to 
join  an  alliance  against  Russia.  While  there  he  died 
suddenly  of  cholera  Nov.  17,  18o4. 
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must  be  a  room  for  a  servant  in  any  case.  Per- 
haps Frank's  old  quarters  in  Square  No.  Q  (cite 
d'Orleans),  good  Madame  Etienne's,  opposite  ray 
rooms,  are  free.  I  know  from  experience  that 
I  could  not  return  to  my  old  rooms  for  the  winter. 
If  there  were  a  room  for  a  servant  on  the  same 
floor,  I  should  prefer  to  be  with  Mme.  Etienne. 
But  I  don't  wish  to  part  with  my  Daniel,  as  if 
I  ever  want  to,  or  am  able  to  return  to  England, 
he  knows  about  everything  so  well. 

Why  I  should  trouble  you  about  all  this  I  do 
not  know.  But  some  arrangements  I  must  make, 
so  ask  you  to  help  me.  I  never  yet  cursed  any 
one;  but  I  am  so  weary  of  life  that  I  am  near 
cursing  Lucrezia.  But  there  is  pain  even  in  that, 
and  the  more  so  as  one  grows  older  in  wickedness 
every  day.  It  is  an  everlasting  pity  about  Soli. 
Alas  !  everything  m  the  world  goes  contrary-wise. 
Think  of  Arago,  with  the  eagle  on  his  breast,  re- 
presenting France  now  !  Louis  Blanc  passes  un- 
noticed here.  The  deputation  of  the  National 
Guard  drove  Caussidier  from  the  table  d'hote  of 
the  Hotel  de  la  Sablonniere  in  Leicester  Square, 
with  the  cry  "  vous  n'  etes  pas  f  rancais  !  " 

If  you  find  a  lodging  let  me  know  at  once;  but 
do  not  give  notice  at  my  old  one  till  you  have 
found  another. 

Your  FREDERIC. 
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London,   Thursday,  Jan.   1849. 


My  Dearest. 


To-day  again  I  have  been  in  bed  nearly  all 
day,  but  on  Thursday  I  leave  dreadful  London. 
I  shall  stay  in  Boulogne  Thursday  night,  and 
Friday  evening  I  hope  to  be  in  my  bed  in  the 
Place  d'Orleans.  To  add  to  my  other  ills  I  have 
now  got  neuralgia,  so  please  have  the  bed  and 
pillows  well  aired,  and  order  some  fir-cones. 
Mme.  Etienne  must  spare  nothing  to  let  me  be 
warm  when  I  come.  I  have  written  to  Drozewski 
to  send  in  carpets  and  curtains.  I  will  pay  Per- 
riches,  the  upholsterer,  as  soon  as  I  arrive.  Tell 
Pleyel  to  send  me  in  a  piano  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, and  have  it  covered ;  buy  a  bunch  of  violets 
to  make  the  room  smell  sweet.*  I  should  like 
when  I  return  to  find  some  books  of  poetry  in 
my  bedroom  to  which  I  shall,  probably,  be  con- 
fined for  some  time. 

So  on  Friday  evening  I  hope  to  be  in  Paris;  a 
day  longer  here,  and  I  should  go  mad  or  die. 
My  Scotch  lady  friends  are  good,  but  very  weari- 
some. They  have  made  so  much  of  me  that  I 
cannot  easily  get  quit  of  them.     Let  the  house 


*  Chopin   always    wanted   flowers    about   him,   and,   if 
possible,  violets. 

2   B 
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t>2    thoroughly    warmed    and    well    dusted.     Per- 
haps I  may  get  well  again. 

Yours  ever 

FREDERIC. 

This  was,  alas  !  a  false  hope.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Paris  he  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the 
sudden  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Molin,  to 
whose  skill  and  care  Chopin  owed  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  life.  From  that  time  he  despaired 
of  himself.  The  place  of  the  beloved  and  hon- 
oured physician,  whose  very  presence  had  been  a 
comfort,  could  never  be  supplied. 

Hearing  that  his  dear  friend,  Titus  Woycie- 
chowski,  was  going  to  Ostend  for  the  sea  baths, 
Frederic  felt  a  strong  desire  to  join  him.  Rela- 
tive to  this  we  find  two  letters — the  last  he  ever 
wrote.  As  a  Russian  subject,  it  was  not  then  very 
easy  for  Woyciechowski  to  go  to  Paris.  He 
would  have  required  special  permission  from  the 
authorities  at  Warsaw,  or  at  least  a  letter  from 
the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Paris. 

Chopin's  last  Letters  to  Titus  Woyciechowski  : 

Paris,  August  20th,  1849. 
Square  cV  Orleans,  Rue  St.  Lazare,  No.  9. 

My  Dearest. 

Nothing   but  my    present   severe   illness    pre- 
vents me  from  hastening  to  you  at  Ostend;  but 
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I  hope  that  by  the  goodness  of  God  you  may  be 
enabled  to  come  to  me.  The  doctors  will  not  al- 
low me  to  travel.  I  am  in  my  room  drinking 
Pyrenean  water,  but  your  presence  would  do  me 
more  good  than  all  the  medicines. 

Yours  till  death 

FREDERIC. 


Paris,  September  12th,  1849. 
My  Dear  Titus, 

I  have  not  had  time  to  see  about  obtaining  the 
permission  for  you  to  come  here.  I  cannot  go  for 
it  myself,  as  I  lie  in  bed  half  my  time,  but  have 
asked  a  friend,  who  has  a  good  deal  of  influence, 
to  see  about  it  for  me,  and  shall  hear  something 
definite  by  Sunday.  I  wanted  to  go  by  rail  to 
the  frontier  at  Valenciennes  to  meet  you ;  but  the 
doctors  forbid  my  leaving  Paris,  because  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  not  able  to  get  as  far  as  Ville 
d'Avraye,  near  Versailles,  where  I  have  a  god-son. 
For  this  reason  they  will  not  send  me  to  a  warmer 
climate  this  winter. 

You  see  it  is  only  illness  that  keeps  me;  had  I 
been  tolerably  well  I  should  certainly  have  gone 
to  Pelgium  to  visit  you.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
able  to  come  here.  I  am  not  egotistical  enough 
to  wish  that  you  should  come  merely  for  my  sake, 
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for,  ill  as  I  am,  you  would  be  wearied  and  dis- 
appointed, although  I  think  we  might  pass  some 
pleasant  hours,  recalling  youthful  memories,  and 
I  wish  the  time  we  do  have  together  to  be  an 
entirely  happy  one. 

Ever  yours,  FREDERIC. 

The  crisis  of  the  illness  which  was  to  put  an 
end  to  Chopin's  life  began,  in  fact,  on  the  day 
when  he  left  his  rooms  in  the  Cite  d'Orleans.  At 
the  end  of  August,  with  a  breaking  heart,  and 
with  no  illusions  whatever  about  the  malady 
which  had,  alas,  played  but  too  large  a  part  in 
his  life,  Chopin  left  the  rooms  which  he  had  oc- 
cupied in  the  Square.  They  were  on  the  first 
floor,  and  not  far  from  the  house  of  the  author 
of  "  Consuelo."  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
about  his  move  to  the  Rue  de  Chaillot,  and 
scarcely  six  weeks  later  to  the  Place  Vendome, 
was  the  question  of  finances.  Nothing  could 
equal  Chopin's  disinterestedness  and  unselfish- 
ness. He  gave  away  readily  and  liberally  with- 
out much  thought  as  to  where  the  means  to  do  so 
were  to  come  from.  He  had  some  admirable 
friends — Franchomme  in  particular — who  under- 
took the  hard  task  of  making  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure balance.  As  the  illness  progressed  the 
moment  approached  when  it  would  no  longer  be 
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possible  to  count  on  any  income  from  lessons  and 
new  compositions  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  situation. 

It  is  permissible  to  mention — to  the  credit  of 
everyone — one  of  the  last  expedients  by  which 
the  lack  of  means  was  amply  supplied.  Chopin 
thought  he  still  had  money  when  there  was  ab- 
solutely nothing  left.  The  friends  who  were  in 
Franchomme's  confidence  were  very  anxious 
about  this — among  them  the  Miss  Stirling  so 
often  referred  to.  No  sooner  had  she  heard  of 
the  artist's  financial  embarrassments  than  she  de- 
vised a  very  simple  scheme  for  relieving  them. 
She  handed  to  the  porter  at  Chopin's  lodgings 
an  envelope  containing  an  anonymous  gift  of 
20,000  francs.  She  thought  that  would  be  the 
best  way  of  helping  without  offending  him. 
Franchomme  was  taken  into  the  secret.  Great 
therefore,  was  his  astonishment  when  a  few  days 
later  Chopin  asked  him  to  devise  some  means  for 
getting  money.  An  explanation,  naturally,  fol- 
lowed, and  at  last  it  was  discovered  that  the 
letter  with  its  valuable  enclosure  had  not  been 
delivered.  After  much  enquiry  and  search  it  was 
found  behind  the  clock  of  the  careless  porter  to 
whom  it  had  been  entrusted. 

Rue  de  Chaillot  was  at  that  time  a  very  un- 
frequented  street,   and  one  might   imagine  one's 
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self  in  the  country  rather  than  in  a  big  city.  A 
long,  empty  courtyard  led  to  Chopin's  apartment, 
wnich  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  had  a  fine  view 
over  Paris.  To  while  away  his  hours  of  suffer- 
ing Chopin  would  often  ask  one  of  his  friends 
to  read  him  something  from  one  of  the  books  in 
his  own  well-stocked  library.  He  generally  chose 
a  few  pages  from  Voltaire's  "  Dictionnaire  Philos- 
ophique."  He  particularly  admired  that  author's 
clear,  concise  and  finished  diction,  and  sound 
judgment  on  philosophical  and  aesthetic  ques- 
tions. Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  the  chapter 
on  "  Taste  "  read  aloud  to  him. 

Chopin  had  for  some  time  been  under  no  illu- 
sion as  to  the  hopelessness  of  his  condition,  yet 
he  did  not  fear  the  end,  but  seemed  in  a  manner  to 
long  for  it.  The  thought  of  quitting  a  life  so 
full  of  sad  remembrances  was  not  altogether  un- 
welcome. His  moments  of  respite  from  pain 
became  fewer  and  fewer.  He  spoke  with  perfect 
consciousness  and  calmness  about  his  death  and 
the  disposal  of  his  body.  He  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Pere  Lachaise  be- 
side Bellini,  with  whom  between  1832  and  1835 
he  had  been  very  friendly. 

By  the  beginning  of  October,  that  is,  about  four 
weeks  after  going  into  his  new  lodgings,  No.  12, 
Place  Vendome,  Chopin  was  so  much  worse  that 
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he  could  not  sit  up.  His  relatives  were  informed 
of  his  condition,  and  Chopin's  eldest  sister,  Mine. 
Louise  Jedrzejewicz,  immediately  hastened  to  him 
with  her  husband  and  daughter.  In  1844  Louise 
had  nursed  her  beloved  brother  through  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  and  afterwards  spent  a  few  weeks 
with  him  at  Nohant.  She  felt  now  directly  she 
saw  him  that  he  would  only  need  her  tender  care 
a  short  time. 

The  end  was  near.  The  sufferer  lay  in  the 
farthest  room,  tortured  with  attacks  of  suffoca- 
tion, and  only  able  to  breathe  when  sitting  up. 
Mons.  Gutmann,  who  was  stronger  than  the  others 
and  seemed  to  know  best  what  to  do,  supported 
the  patient  continuously.  Princess  Marcel  line 
Czartoryska  would  not  leave  her  place  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  she  divined  Chopin's  every  wish  and 
tended  him  like  a  sister  of  mercy.  All  helped 
according  to  their  capacities,  but  most  of  the 
friends  remained  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  One 
would  go  for  the  doctor  and  to  the  chemist's, 
another  would  attend  to  callers,  a  third  would 
keep  the  door  closed  on  intruders!"  This  last  was 
quite  necessary,  for  many  who  had  not  the  least 
right  to  do  so  presented  themselves,  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  to  say  farewell.  The  serenity  of  soul 
with  which  Chopin  approached  death,  and  his 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  before  whose  judgment 
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seat  he  was  ready  to  appear,  helped  to  keep  up 
the  courage  of  those  around  him  as  they  wit- 
nessed his  paroxysms  of  pain.  It  was  an  impres- 
sive moment  when,  after  a  long  and  profound 
silence,  Chopin  sat  upright  in  bed,  leaning  on 
Gutmann's  arm,  and  suddenly  broke  the  stillness 
with  the  words: — "  Maintenant  j'entre  en  agonie." 
The  physican  felt  his  pulse,  and  tried  as  usual 
to  say  something  comforting,  but  Chopin  replied 
in  a  tone  of  authority  which  admitted  of  no  re- 
joinder :  "  C'est  une  rare  faveur  que  Dieu  fait  a 
l'homme  en  lui  devoilant  l'instant  ou  commence 
son  agonie;  cette  grace  il  me  la  fait— ne  me 
troublez  pas  "  !  But  the  most  affecting  incident 
was  the  arrival,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  15,  of  Countess 
Delphine  Potocka,  who  had  been  summoned  from 
Nice  by  the  bad  news.  When  Chopin  was  told 
of  the  arrival  of  this  faithful  friend  he  exclaimed 
with  emotion  :  "  C'est  done  cela  que  Dieu  tardait 
tant  a  m'appeller  a  lui,  il  a  encore  voulu  me  laisser 
le  plaisir  de  la  voir  "  !  She  had  scarcely  arrived 
when  he  asked  her  to  sing,  that  he  might  once 
more  hear  the  beautiful  voice  he  had  loved  so 
much.  The  piano  was  moved  in  from  the  next 
room,  and  the  Countess  who,  with  marvellous 
self-control  mastered  her  feelings,  sang  in  pure 
and  clear  but  somewhat  vibrant  tones  the  "  Hymn 
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to  the  Holy  Virgin "  by  Stradella,  with  such 
beauty  and  devotion  that  the  dying  artist  immedi- 
ately begged  her  to  repeat  it.  As  if  strengthened 
and  inspired  by  a  higher  power,  the  Countess  sat 
down  to  the  piano  again  and  sang  a  Psalm  by 
Marcello.  Those  around  the  bed  felt  that  Chopin 
was  becoming  weaker  every  moment,  and  sank 
noiselessly  on  their  knees.  The  solemn  stillness 
was  broken  only  by  the  Countess's  wonderful 
voice,  like  the  song  of  an  angel  summoning  the 
soul  of  the  great  master  to  the  realms  of  the 
blessed.  All  suppressed  their  sobs  that  they 
might  not  disturb  the  dying  man's  last  moment 
of  happiness — his  joy  in  his  beloved  art.  But 
the  rattle  of  death  broke  in  upon  the  second  song. 
The  piano  was  quickly  removed  from  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  the  priest  drew  near  and  prayed. 
Yet  the  last  moment  had  not  come.  Next  morn- 
ing Chopin  felt  somewhat  better  and  asked  for 
extreme  unction.  Alexander  Jelowicki,  a  very 
pious  and  learned  priest,  much  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen,  was  sent  for.  The  dying  man  con- 
fessed, and  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  took 
the  Last  Sacrament.  Then  he  lost  the  power  of 
speech,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  his  surround- 
ings. A  few  hours  later  the  spark  of  life  once 
more  revived  and  Chopin  spoke  again.     Twice  in 
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the  course  of  the  day  he  summoned  his  friends 
to  his  side,  and  had  a  touching  word  for  each. 
What  he  said  to  them  showed  that  he  was  still 
in  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  To  two  of  his 
favourite  pupils,  Princess  Czartoryski  and  Mdlle. 
Elise  Gavard,  who  were  not  acquainted  before, 
but  who  seemed  cut  out  to  understand  one  an- 
other, he  said,  calling  them  close  to  him  :  "  Vous 
ferez  de  la  musique  ensemble,  vous  penserez  a  moi 
et  je  vous  ecouterai."  Then  he  turned  to  Fran- 
chomme  who  was  weeping  at  his  side,  and  whis- 
pered :  "Vous  jouerez  du  Mozart  en  memoire  de 
moi."  Among  those  who  were  not  admitted 
to  his  presence  was  a  certain  Madame  M., 
who  came  to  enquire  on  behalf  of  Madame 
Sand,  who  was  just  then  very  much  taken  up 
by  the  approaching  representation  of  one  of 
her  dramas.  But  it  was  not  deemed  fitting 
to  intrude  on  the  master's  last  moments  with 
tnis  tardy  recognition.  During  the  whole  evening 
of  the  1 6th  the  usual  prayers  were  said. 
When  the  priest  Jelowicki  repeated  the  Litany,  as 
the  Church  prescribes,  those  present  made  all  the 
responses.  Chopin  remained  silent;  only  the 
heaving  of  his  chest  showed  that  he  still  lived. 
That  evening  two  doctors  visited  him.  One  of 
them,  Dr.  Cruveille,  held  a  light  to  Chopin's  face, 
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which  was  nearly  black  with  the  struggle  to 
breathe,  and  remarked  as  he  did  so  that  the  senses 
were  failing.  But  when  asked  if  he  felt  any 
pain,  the  answer  came  quite  distinctly  :    "  Plus." 

It  was  the  last  word  that  passed  Chopin's  lips. 
One  more  deep  sigh,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  for 
ever. 

At  that  moment  the  bells  of  Paris  struck  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  October  17th,  1849. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  doors  of  the 
chamber  were  opened  and  the  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  the  next  room  came  to  look  once 
more  on  the  beloved  face  of  the  dead. 

It  was  well  known  in  musical  circles  that 
Chopin  dearly  loved  flowers,  and  the  very  same 
morning  such  quantities  were  sent  that  the  body 
of  the  dead  but  undying  master  as  it  lay  in  state 
was  literally  covered  with  them.  His  face,  which 
had  been  somewhat  changed  by  long  illness  and 
suffering,  assumed  an  expression  of  indescribable 
serenity  and  youthful  loveliness.  The  same  day 
a  cast  of  his  countenance  was  taken. 

The  reverent  admiration  which  Chopin  had 
always  felt  for  Mozart  led  him  to  request,  in  his 
last  days,  that  no  music  but  the  German  master's 
sublime  Requiem  should  be  performed  at  his 
funeral.       Up    to     1849    women    were    not     al- 
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lowed  to  take  part  in  the  musical  performance  at 
the  Madeleine  Church,  and  special  permission  had 
to  be  obtained  from  the  minister  of  the  Madeleine, 
Mons.  Deguerry  and  Mons.  Gavard  (pere)  who 
had  together  undertaken  all  the  arrangements  for 
the  interment.  The  first  artists  of  Paris  co- 
operated. The  solos  of  the  Requiem  were  ren- 
dered by  Mesdames  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia  and 
Castellan,  and  the  famous  bass  singer,  Lablache, 
who  gave  a  splendid  delivery  of  the  "Tuba 
mirum."  For  the  Offertory,  Lefebure  Wely 
played  on  the  organ  Chopin's  Preludes  in  B 
minor  and  E  minor  (Nos.  4  and  6  of  vol.  1).* 

The  strains  of  the  organ  deeply  affected  the 
mourners  who  could  not  restrain  their  sobs  and 
tears.  Chopin's  Funeral  March,  which  Reber  had 
scored  for  the  orchestra,  was  played  as  the  coffin 
was  carried  out.  Meyerbeer,  who  conducted  the 
musical  service,  expressed  regret  to  some  of  his 
friends  that  he  had  not  been  entrusted  with  the 
orchestration  of  Chopin's  March,  which  he  would 
have  liked  to  do  as  a  last  tribute  to  the  master. 

The  pall-bearers  were  Prince  Alexander  Czar- 
toryski,  Delacroix,  Franchomme  and  Gutmann. 

When  the  remains  were  lowered  into  the  grave, 


*  A  facsimile  of  the  original  draught  of  the  E  minor 
prelude  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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Polish  earth  was  scattered  on  the  coffin.  It  was 
the  same  that  Chopin  had  brought  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Wola  nineteen  years  before  as  a  memorial 
of  his  beloved  fatherland.  He  had  always 
guarded  it  with  pious  care,  and  shortly  before  his 
death  had  requested  that  if  he  might  not  rest  in 
Polish  soil  his  body  might  at  least  be  covered 
with  his  native  earth.  Chopin's  heart,  which  had 
beaten  so  warmly,  and  suffered  so  deeply  for  his 
country  was,  according  to  his  desire,  sent  to  the 
land  whose  sun  had  shone  on  his  happy  youth ; 
it  is  preserved  ad  interim  in  the  church  of  the 
Sacred  Cross  at  Warsaw. 

Soon  after  his  death  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Pere  Lachaise,  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  friends.  It  was  thought  that 
it  would  be  in  harmony  with  Chopin's  wishes  if 
the  execution  of  the  work  were  entrusted  to  the 
sculptor  Clesinger,  the  husband  of  Madame 
Sand's  daughter.  Unfortunately  the  memorial 
did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  Committee, 
the  President  of  which  was  Mons.  Delacroix.  It 
has,  however,  been  allowed  to  stand  as  it  was 
until  now,  and  has  outlived  nearly  all  the  sub- 
scribers and  those  who  afterwards  looked  after 
the  grave. 
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No  tomb  in  the  cemetery  is  more  visited  than 
Chopin's.  For  the  purposes  of  renovation,  the  in- 
numerable inscriptions  with  which  it  was  covered 
have,  unfortunately,  had  to  be  removed* 


*  For  the  many  fresh  particulars  concerning  Chopin's 
last  hours  which  we  have  given  in  this  chapter,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mons.  Chas.  Gavard  of  Paris  who  during  the 
last  sad  days  never  left  the  Master's  dying  bed.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book, 
Mons.  Gavard  had  the  kindness  to  send  us  the  material 
for  the  many  additions  which  have  been  made  in  this 
second  edition.  For  this  our  warmest  thanks  are  due. 
Mons.  Gavard' s  father,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a 
friend  of  the  great  pianist  of  many  years'  standing ; 
Elise  Gavard,  sister  of  Gavard,  jun.,  was  a  favourite 
pupil.  It  was  to  her  that  Chopin  dedicated  his  Berceuse 
(op.  57.)  Mile.  Gavard  cherishes  the  original  manu- 
script as  one  of  her  most  precious  memorials  of  the  im- 
mortal  teacher. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
CHOP129  AS  A  MAX. 

SO  much  light  has  been  thrown  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  on  Chopin  as  a  man,  that 
there  is  little  more  to  say  about  his  personal 
characteristics.  He  was  a  model  son,  an  affection- 
ate brother,  and  a  faithful  friend.  His  personal 
appearance  was  so  agre2able  and  harmonious  that 
the  eye  rested  on  him  with  pleasure.  His  dark 
brown  eyes*  were  cheerful  rather  than  pensive, 
his  smile  was  kindly  and  perfectly  good-natured ; 
he  had  a  complexicn  of  almost  transparent  deli- 
cacy, and  luxuriant  brown  hair,  as  soft  as  silk; 
his  Roman  nose  was  slightly  aquiline;  all  his 
movements  were  graceful,  and  he  had  the  manners 
of  an  aristocrat  of  the  highest  rank.     Everyone 

•  It  is  inexplicable  why  Liszt  should  have  frequently 
spoken  of  his  "  bine  eyes." 
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with  any  discernment  of  true  gentility  and  real 
genius  could  not  but  say,  on  seeing  Chopin, 
"  there  is  a  distinguished  man."  His  voice  was 
musical  and  rather  subdued.  He  was  not  above 
middle  height,  naturally  delicate,  and  in  his 
general  appearance  resembled  his  mother. 

One  of  his  lady  friends  not  inaptly  remarked 
that  "  his  disposition  was  joyous,  but  his  heart 
full  of  dreamy  yearning."  Through  his  nature 
there  ran  a  vein  of  melancholy  and  enthusiasm 
(schwarmerei)  which  was  very  fascinating.  He 
had  so  much  amiability  and  good-breeding,  that 
his  physical  sufferings,  his  nervous  excitability, 
and  the  violent  antipathies  which  he  felt  in 
common  with  all  nervous  people  never  made  any 
difference  to  his  behaviour  in  daily  life.  He 
rarely  spoke  about  his  own  feelings  or  let  them  be 
perceived  lest  he  should  be  misunderstood. 

At  some  houses  in  Paris  he  was  a  daily  guest, 
and  he  always  spent  the  evenings  with  friends. 
Thus  he  had  the  entree  of  twenty  or  thirty  salons, 
where  he  met  with  universal  kindness,  atten- 
tion and  homage.  To  have  transported  Frederic 
Chopin,  the  darling  of  Princesses  and  Countesses, 
from  this  atmosphere  of  admiring  devotion  into  a 
simple,  common-place  circle,  would  have  been 
nothing  short  of  depriving  him  of  the  chief  end 
of  his  existence. 
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He  had  sufficient  pride  to  enable  him  to  com- 
port himself  with  dignity;  he  knew,  but  did  not 
over-estimate,  his  own  powers,  and  recognized 
with  friendly  fellow-feeling  the  artistic  merits  of 
others. 

The  following  tolerably  well-known  anecdote 
speaks  for  the  goodness  of  his  disposition. 
Julius  Schulhoff  arrived  in  Paris  young  and  quite 
unknown.  He  learned  that  Chopin,  who  was 
already  a  great  invalid  and  very  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, was  to  be  at  Mercier's*  pianoforte  manufac- 
tory to  examine  a  newly  invented  instrument  for 
transposing.  This  was  in  the  year  1844.  Schul- 
hoff seized  this  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  master,  and  was  one  of  the 
little  group  awaiting  Chopin's  arrival.  He  ap- 
peared in  company  with  an  old  friend,  a  Russian 
with  his  back  towards  him,  leaned  against  the  in- 
band-master.  Seizing  a  suitable  moment  Schul- 
hoff  got  himself  presented  by  a  lady  who  sug- 
gested that  Schulhoff  should  play  something. 
Chopin  gave  a  half  grudging  assent  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head.  He  had  been  so  often 
pestered  by  dilettante  tormentors  of  all  kinds. 
Schulhoff  sat  down  to  the  piano,  while  Chopin, 
with  his  back  towards  him,  leaned  against  the  in- 

*  This  establishment  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

2    ( 
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strument.  But  even  during  the  short  Prelude 
Chopin  turned  an  attentive  look  at  Schulhoff,  who 
was  playing  his  new  "  Allegro  brillant  en  forme 
de  Sonate"  (Op.  i),  dedicated  to  Chopin*  With 
growing  interest  and  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  piano,  he  listened  to  the  delicate  poetical  play- 
ing of  the  young  Bohemian.  His  pale  face  became 
animated  and  by  looks  and  gestures  he  indicated 
to  those  present  his  hearty  approval.  When 
Schulhoff  had  finished,  Chopin  put  out  his  hand 
saying  :  — "  Vous  etes  un  vrai  artiste — un  col- 
legue."  When  Schulhoff  visited  Chopin  a  few 
days  later,  and  asked  permission  to  dedicate  this 
composition  to  him,  the  honoured  master  thanked 
him  in  the  most  delightful  manner,  and  said  in 
the  hearing  of  some  ladies  who  were  present : 
"  Je  suis  tres  flatte  de  l'honneur  que  vous  me  f  aites." 
Accustomed  to  comfort  and  elegance,  he  liked 
to  be  surrounded  by  objets  de  luxe,  to  have  his 
apartments  richly  carpeted,  and  filled  with  orna- 
mental furniture,  costly  consols,  and  etaghes 
covered  with  presents.  He  would  often  entertain 
his  friends  in  his  house  at  recherche  Lucullus- 
like  suppers.  On  these  occasions  his  wealthy  and 
aristocratic    lady    pupils   would    frequently    lend 

*  Published   by   G.   S.   Richault,   Paris;   and   Stern   & 
Co.,   Berlin. 
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him  their  most  delicate  china.  One  day  it  was 
the  turn  of  the  wife  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador. 
He  looked  at  the  dinner  set  the  servants  had 
brought,  but  found  that  though  handsome  it  was 
not  quite  up  to  his  requirements.  So  he  expressed 
his  very  grateful  thanks  and  went  himself  to  the 
leading  porcelain  manufactory  to  buy  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  most  expensive  services  for 
his  supper. 

His  dress  was  stylish  and  tasteful,  and  his 
linen  which  came  from  the  best  shops  in  Paris, 
dazzlingly  white.  He  did  not  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  an  artist  has  a  right  to  neglect  his 
appearance.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  going 
to  play  in  public  he  would  order  in  coats  from 
different  tailors,  and,  having  tried  them  all  on  and 
found  something  to  object  to  in  each,  he  would  at 
the  last  moment  borrow  one  of  his  pupil  (Gut- 
mann),  which  was  a  great  deal  too  large  for  him. 

He  used,  especially  when  he  first  came  to  live 
in  France,  to  do  all  he  could  to  help  poor  Polish 
emigrants,  either  by  recommendations  or  with 
money  and  clothes.  When  Princess  Czartoryska 
opened  a  bazaar  for  their  benefit  at  the  Hotel 
Lambert,  Chopin  spent  more  than  a  thousand 
francs  in  elegant  trifles,  which  he  gave  away.  His 
generosity  in  this  direction  knew  no  bounds,  and 
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it  is  not  surprising  that  he  left  nothing  but  debts 
when  he  died  * 

As  a  boy  he  had  begun  his  artistic  career  with 
a  concert  for  the  poor,  and  the  last  he  ever  gave 
was  for  the  Polish  emigrants  in  London,  although 
to  him  to  give  a  concert  was  a  disagreeable  under- 
taking he  never  entered  upon  without  reluctance. 
It  was  this  ready  sympathy  that  caused  the 
breach  with  Charles  Lipinski,  the  famous  violin- 
ist, who  came  to  Paris  in  1835,  and  gave  some 
concerts.  Chopin  proposed  that  they  should  give 
a  concert  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poles,  but 
Lipinski  refused,  saying,  that  he  did  not  wish  to' 
compromise  himself  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
intended  to  perform  next  year.  Chopin  was  so 
indignant  at  this  answer  that  he  broke  off  the 
friendship,  and  never  forgave  Lipinski  for 
his  hard-hearted  indifference  to  his  distressed 
countrymen. 

He  was  always  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
his  friends,  but  to  strangers  he  was  cool  and 
reserved.  If  he  found  people  seeking  his 
acquaintance  and  sending  him  invitations  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  distinction,  he  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  connection.  When  a  rich  man,  who  had  asked 
him  to  dinner  that  he  might  amuse  the  guests  by 
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his  playing,  pressed  him  to  perform,  Chopin  re- 
plied, "  Ah,  sir,  I  have  dined  so  sparingly."  But 
when  he  was  sure  that  he  should  give  real  pleasure 
he  was  never  stingy  in  exercising  his  talents.  The 
famous  author,  Louis  Blanc,  writes  in  his  "  His- 
toire  de  la  Revolution,  1848,"  (vol.  II:) 

"  When  the  republican,  Gottfried  Cavaignac 
(cousin  of  the  celebrated  general)  was  approach- 
ing his  end,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  music 
once  more.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Chopin,  and  promised  to  go  and  find  the  artist, 
and  bring  him  back  with  me,  if  the  doctor  would 
consent.  When  Chopin  was  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  set  off  at  once.  He  was  taken  into 
a  room  with  rather  a  bad  piano  and  sat  down  to 
play.  Suddenly  a  loud  sob  was  heard.  Moved 
and  excited,  Gottfried  Cavaignac  felt  quickened 
with  new  life,  and  sat  up,  with  his  eyes  full  of 
tears.  Chopin  was  so  much  affected  that  he  could 
not  go  on.  Madame  Cavaignac  bent  anxiously 
over  her  son,  who,  mustering  up  all  his  strength, 
said,  in  a  weak  voice,  '  Don't  be  troubled,  mother, 
it  is  nothing.  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  art  is  music ! 
Such  music  and  such  playing  !'  " 

Chopin  was  in  general  not  at  all  fond  of  letter- 
writing,  and  needed  some  strong  motive  to  induce 
him  to  take  up  his  pen.  The  only  regular  corres- 
pondence he  kept  up  was  with  his  relations  and 
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his  friend  Woyciechowski ;  and  after  1838  this 
somewhat  fell  off,  his  connection  with  the  great 
French  authoress  and  his  ill-health  being  pro- 
bably the  cause.  He  dared  not  make  known  to 
his  family  the  full  particulars  of  his  manner  of 
life,  and  knowing  the  strict  moral  principles  of 
his  parents,  he  preferred  to  keep  secret  his  liaison 
with  George  Sand.  This  gave  a  certain  air  of 
embarrassment  to  his  letters,  which  had  formerly 
been  so  open  and  unconstrained,  that  on  reading 
them  one  seemed  both  to  see  and  hear  him. 

"  It  was  often  very  comical,"  says  Liszt,  to  see 
Chopin  receive  a  written  invitation  to  dinner, 
which  he  either  wished  or  was  obliged  to  decline; 
he  would  take  a  long  walk  and  excuse  himself  in 
person  rather  than  reply  by  writing." 

He  often  accompanied  the  letters  to  his  sisters 
and  his  nephews  and  nieces  with  articles  of  dress 
or  playthings,  and  was  as  delighted  as  a  child 
if  he  could  prepare  some  surprise  for  them,  while 
he  cherished  the  tiniest  remembrance  sent  him 
from  home.  It  was  a  fete  day  for  him  when  a 
letter  came  from  Warsaw.  He  never  talked  about 
his  feelings,  but  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  those 
he  loved.  He  valued  so  highly  any  present  they 
sent  him  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  touch 
it  or  even  look  at  it  for  long,  much  less  keep  it. 

Brought  up  from  a  child  in  the  faith  of  the 
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Romish  Church  he  did  not  like  to  talk  or  argue 
about  religion,  but  kept  his  opinions  to  himself. 
He  rarely  took  any  prominent  part  in  discussions 
on  politics  or  literature,  although  he  enjoyed 
listening  to  them.  He  never  obtruded  his  ideas 
on  anyone,  but  if  his  beloved  art  were  attacked  he 
was  instantly  up  in  arms.  In  the  cause  of  Ro- 
manticism, of  which  he  was  a  convinced  adherent, 
he  broke  many  a  lance,  and  gave  abundant  proof, 
particularly  during  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
in  Paris,  of  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  that 
school.  Its  most  important  representatives  at  that 
time  were  Berlioz  and  Liszt,  the  ablest,  boldest, 
and  most  persevering  opponents  of  the  Classic 
School.  In  1832  Chopin,  who  had  grown  up  amid 
the  clamour  of  this  contest,  adopted  the  views  of 
Berlioz  and  Liszt,  and  joined  the  party  who 
openly  discarded  the  old-fashioned  style,  from 
which  they  held  as  much  aloof  as  from  charlatan- 
ism. All  through  the  controversy  over  the  Ro- 
mantic school,  some  of  the  productions  of  which 
were  real  masterpieces,  Chopin  remained  staunch 
to  his  opinions.  He  would  not  make  the  slightest 
concession  to  those  who  did  not  follow  art  for 
its  own  sake,  but  only  used  it  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  money,  fame,  or  honour.  Much  as  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  fellow  artists,  he  renounced 
it    unhesitatingly    if    convinced    that    they    were 
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going  too  far  in  their  resistance  to  all  innovation, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  restrict  his  own  creative 
efforts.  To  him  art  was  sacred,  and  he  would 
never  praise  a  composition  or  an  interpretation 
which  he  did  not  think  really  worthy  of  being 
commended. 

Exaggeration  of  any  kind  in  art  was  most  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Michael  Angelo's  works  inspired 
him  with  horror ;  Rubens  he  could  not  endure. 
Indeed  he  could  never  feel  any  enthusiasm  for 
the  pictures  of  his  intimate  friend  Delacroix, 
which  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  the  painter 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Chopin's  compositions, 
and  in  character  and  intellect  the  two  friends 
closely  approached  one  another.  A  strange  con- 
tradiction that  the  boldest  and  most  poetic  spirit 
in  the  realm  of  music  should  be  unresponsive  to 
the  grand  creations  of  the  greatest  French  master 
of  magnificent  colour  harmony. 

Chopin  never  had  recourse  to  artificial  means  to 
secure  the  triumph  and  popularity  of  his  works. 
To  his  most  intimate  friends  he  would  sometimes 
say,  "  I  believe  that  my  works  will  stand  on  their 
intrinsic  merits ;  whether  these  be  recognized  now 
or  in  the  future  is  immaterial." 

The  extraordinary  care  and  conscientiousness 
with  which  he  finished  his  works  protected  him 
from   the   attacks  of   those  superficial   or  hostile 
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critics  who  sought  eagerly  for  the  smallest  mis- 
take. Early  accustomed  to  the  sternest  self-ex- 
amination, he  threw  into  his  waste-paper  basket 
many  compositions  which  others  would  perhaps 
have  proudly  handed  to  their  printer.  He  never 
undertook  a  work  unsuited  to  his  capacities  or 
began  anything  which  he  was  not  sure  he  could 
successfully  carry  out. 

Educated  by  German  masters  and  on  German 
principles,  Chopin  had  a  decided  preference  for 
the  music  of  that  country.  Handel,  Gluck,  Bach, 
Haydn,  and  Mozart  were  his  ideals  of  perfection ; 
and  although  he  felt  the  spell  of  Beethoven's 
genius,  he  had  less  sympathy  with  its  gigantic 
a  n  epticns  than  with  the  fascinating  charm  and 
lovely  melodies  of  Mozart's  compositions.  There 
seemed  to  him  in  Beethoven's  works  a  want  of 
delicate  finish,  the  proportions  were  too  colossal, 
an  1  the  storms  of  passion  too  violent.  About  the 
year  1835,  Schubert  began  to  be  known  in  Paris, 
principally  by  his  songs.  Like  all  impartial 
musicians,  Chopin  was  charmed  by  their  wealth  of 
melody;  but  he  regretted  that  in  his  larger  works, 
the  exuberance  of  the  composer's  fancy  frequently 
led  him  to  overstep  the  limits  of  form,  and  thus 
impair  the  effect. 

When  Chopin  first  began  to  attract  the  at  ten - 
ti<  n  (,f  the  musical  world  in  Paris,  there  were  odd 
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stories  current  about  his  parentage.  Some  thought 
he  was  a  German;  others,  on  account  of  his  name, 
a  Frenchman.  He  always  protested  energetically 
against  these  suppositions,  declaring,  with  the 
pride  of  a  good  patriot,  that  he  was  a  Pole.  His 
nationality  and  his  love  for  his  country  were 
shown  both  in  word  and  deed,  appearing  not  only 
in  his  generosity,  and  his  voluntarily  sharing  the 
exile  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  but  also  in 
his  choice  of  friends  and  his  preference  for  Polish 
pupils.  However,  he  was  not  at  all  addicted  to 
boasting  of  his  patriotism.  Although  of  French 
descent  on  his  father's  side  and  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  language,  his  accent  still  betrayed  the 
nationality  of  his  mother. 

Just  as  he  drew  musical  inspiration  from  the 
Polish  folk-songs,  so  he  loved  to  imitate  the 
simple  speech  of  the  peasants,  which  he  could  ren- 
der to  perfection  in  its  crispness  and  terseness,  if 
he  were  in  good  spirits.  When,  for  example,  in 
a  circle  of  intimate  friends  his  playing  had 
created  a  melancholy  impression,  he  could  at  once 
disperse  it  by  a  counterfeit  of  the  peasant  dialect, 
especially  that  of  the  Mazovians  and  Cracovians. 
If  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  different  modern  languages,  he  would 
always  extol  his  mother  tongue  to  the  skies,  and 
could  never  say  enough  in  praise  of  its  beauty, 
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wealth,  sweetness,  aptness  of  expression,  and 
masculine  power. 

In  common  with  many  imaginative  natures, 
Chopin  was,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according 
to  his  state  of  health,  very  superstitious.  He  had 
a  dislike  to  the  numbers  seven  and  thirteen;  he 
would  never  undertake  anything  of  importance 
on  a  Monday  or  Friday,  sharing  a  belief  almost 
universal  in  Poland  that  these  are  unlucky  days 
(ferelne).  Loitering  along  the  Boulevards,  one 
evening  after  a  soiree,  in  company  with  some 
friends,  among  them  A.  Szmitkowski,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  glorious  mazurkas,  Op.  59,  he 
was  joking  about  his  financial  troubles.  "  I  wish," 
he  said,  "  that  some  good  genius  would  put  twenty 
thousand  francs  into  my  desk.  That  would  set 
me  up  once  for  all,  and  I  could  indulge  in  the 
comfort  I  am  so  fond  of."  That  night  he  dreamt 
that  his  wish  was  realized.  A  few  days  after, 
on  opening  a  secret  drawer  of  his  desk  in  which 
he  kept  his  money  and  some  much-prized  memor- 
ials, he  actually  found  the  desired  sum.  Miss 
Stirling,  his  pupil  and  devoted  follower,  had 
given  it  to  Szmitkowski  to  put  there,  after  having 
heard  from  him  of  Chopin's  wish  and  strange 
dream. 

Devoted  from  childhood  to  his  art,  he  lived 
constantly  in  the  tone- world,  and  when  not  listen- 
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ing  to  music,  he  thought  and  dreamed  of  it.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  that  this  incessant  pre-occu- 
pation  would  irritate  and  chafe  his  naturally 
susceptible  nerves,  and  that  his  feelings,  fancies, 
and  even  his  whole  spiritual  nature,  gradually 
grew  into  a  state  of  etherial  delicacy.  How  pain- 
ful, too,  must  have  been  the  discord,  when  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  rough  reality.  He 
would  then  confide  to  his  instrument  his  inmost 
thoughts,  which  became  more  and  more  melan- 
choly, until  at  last  his  heart  broke.  Liszt  says  of 
Chopin  :  "  To  the  modern  calm  simplicity  of  devo- 
tion Chopin  united  the  reverent  homage  paid  to 
art  by  the  early  mediaeval  masters.  Like  them  he 
regarded  the  exercise  of  his  art  as  a  high  and  holy 
calling,  and  like  them  too  he  was  proud  of  having 
been  dedicated  by  nature  to  be  its^  priest,  and  he 
brought  to  its  service  a  pious  worship  which  at 
once  ennobles  and  blesses  the  artist."  These  feel- 
ings found  expression  even  in  his  last  hours,  as  a 
reference  to  Polish  customs  will  explain.  It  is 
still  a  practice,  though  less  common  than  formerly 
for  the  dying  person  to  choose  the  clothes  for  his 
burial ;  many,  indeed,  have  them  prepared  long 
beforehand.  Thus  are  revealed  the  most  secret 
and  cherished  thoughts,  and  by  worldly  but  be- 
lieving people,  the  garments  of  the  cloister  are 
often  selected  for  their  last  dress,  especially  by 
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women.     Men  are  more  generally  buried  in  their 
uniform  with  their  arms  laid  beside  them. 

Chopin,  although  not  only  a  composer,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  of  pianists  (the  first  of  his  day  as 
many  think)  gave  proportionately  the  fewest  con- 
certs ;  yet  he  wished  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  in  the 
clothes  he  had  worn  on  those  occasions.  A  deep 
feeling,  springing  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  his  artistic  enthusiasm,  doubtless  prompted  this 
last  desire.  It  was  fulfilled.  As  he  lay  covered 
with  flowers  and  palm  branches  in  the  familiar 
dress,  his  admirers  who  surrounded  the  coffin 
could  but  exclaim,  Frederic  Chopin  remained  true 
to  himself,  for  his  last  thoughts  were  of  his  art. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 
CBOPIN  AS  A  COMPOSEB. 

AS  a  creative  artist,  Chopin  holds  a  unique 
position.  Confining  himself  to  the  com- 
paratively restricted  limits  of  a  single 
instrument,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  his  especial  merit  to  have  been  not  only  a 
thoroughly  scientific  musician,  but  also  a  true 
poet,  whose  productions  have  had  the  most  wide- 
spread influence  on  all  modern  pianoforte  com- 
posers, an  influence  not  unlike  that  of  Heine  in 
the  domain  of  poetry.  Poet  and  musician  alike 
give  us  the  most  perfect  emotional  pictures  in  the 
smallest  forms,  but  with  this  difference,  that  while 
Heine's  scepticism  had  a  blighting  effect  on  these 
miniatures,  Chopin's  harmonious  disposition  was 
a  fructifying  energy.  How  strongly  convinced 
must  Chopin  have  been  that  his  special  mission 
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was  the  enrichment  of  pianoforte  literature,  to  be 
able  to  resist  the  tempting  and  effective  help  of 
an  orchestra,  and  to  voluntarily  restrict  himself 
to  one  instrument,  for  which  he  wrote  master- 
pieces, of  their  kind  incomparable.  Liszt  justly 
observes : 

"  We  are  too  much  accustomed  at  the  present 
day  to  consider  great  only  those  composers  who 
have  written  at  least  half  a  dozen  operas  and  ora- 
torios, besides  symphonies ;  demanding  everything 
and  more  than  everything  of  one  musician. 
Wide-spread  as  is  this  idea,  its  reasonableness  is 
very  problematical.  I  have  no  wish  to  contest  the 
hardly  won  glory  or  the  real  superiority  of  the 
composers  who  have  adopted  the  largest  forms; 
all  I  desire  is  that,  in  music,  size  should  be  esti- 
mated in  the  same  way  as  in  the  other  arts :  a 
painting,  such  as  the  '  Vision  of  Ezekiel,'  or  '  The 
Churchyard,'  by  Ruysdael,  twenty  inches  square, 
is  placed  among  the  chefs-d'oeuvre,  and  ranks 
higher  than  many  larger  pictures  by  a  Rubens  or 
a  Tintoretto.  Is  Beranger  less  of  a  poet  because 
he  poured  all  his  thoughts  into  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  song?  Is  not  Petrarch  known  chiefly  by 
his  sonnets?  How  many  of  his  constant  readers 
are  acquainted  with  his  poem  on  Africa?  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  criticism  which  denies 
the  superiority  of  an  artist  like  Schubert  over  one 
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who  occupies  himself  in  scoring  tame  operatic 
melodies,  will  disappear;  and  that,  henceforth, 
we  shall  consider  the  talent  displayed  and  the 
quality  of  the  expression,  whatever  may  be  the 
size  of  the  form  chosen  for  its  vehicle." 

To  give  a  competent  analysis  of  Chopin's  works 
(a  list  of  which  with  the  opus  numbers  appears  at 
the  end  of  this  book)  would  require  a  volume  to 
itself,  and  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  biography.  I  must,  therefore,  be  content  with 
a  general  survey  of  his  compositions,  enlarging 
more  fully  on  that  species,  the  origin  or,  at  least, 
the  high  development  of  which  we  owe  to  his 
genius. 

To  fully  appreciate  their  importance  we  must 
consider  the  circumstances  amid  which  they  were 
written. 

The  period  to  which  his  earliest  compositions 
belong  was  one  of  apparent  calm.  After  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  which  took  place  between  the 
peaceful  settlements  of  the  two  Congresses  of 
Vienna,  the  nations  began  to  breathe  freely  once 
again.  The  Great  Conqueror  was  a  captive,  and 
for  the  time  the  political  state  of  Europe  seemed 
quietly  ordered.  The  protracted  sanguinary  war 
was  followed  by  the  longed-for  peace,  and  with 
this  came  the  hope  of  a  new  uprising,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  individual  power  among  the  nations. 
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In  Poland  the  national  pride  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  and  impelled  the  true  lovers  of  their 
country  to  an  active  propaganda  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  internal  affairs.  Gradually  order 
evolved  out  of  chaos,  foreign  influences  were  cast 
off,  and  foreign  customs  discontinued.  Men  of 
genius  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  search 
after  knowledge  threw  all  their  energies  into  the 
discovery  of  new  truths  and  to  casting  fresh 
light  on  old  ones.  For  years  the  garlands  of 
fame  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  brave  warriors  and 
keen-witted  politicians;  it  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  savant,  to  win  the 
laurels  of  renown  on  the  peaceful  fields  of  art 
and  learning.  Everywhere  was  the  breath  of  a 
new  spiritual  life,  full  of  soaring  aspiration ;  and, 
rising  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
tne  nation  was  seriously  devoting  itself  to  the  re- 
vival of  art  and  literature.  The  idea  generally 
prevailed  that  culture  depended  upon  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  people;  also  that  the  classical  type 
was  not  exactly  suited  to  the  Polish  national 
character. 

The  new  poetical  tendency  as  well  as  the  new 
aestheticism  and  philosophy  found  their  repre- 
sentative in  Casimir  Brodzinski.  As  Professor  of 
Polish  Literature  at  Warsaw  University  and  as 
member  of  the  Scientific  Society,  he  promulgated 
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his  ideas  ex  cathedra,  and  popularised  them  by 
articles  in  widely  read  newspapers.  He  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  a  number  of  talented  young 
men  to  his  banner;  and  then  began  the  battle — 
day  by  day  becoming  more  passionate  and  bitter 
— between  the  Classicists  and  the  Romanticists. 
On  one  side  stood  the  adherents  of  the  old  prin- 
ciples in  literature;  on  the  other  the  younger 
generation  ever  ready  to  be  attracted  by  new  ideas, 
such  men  as  Bogdan  Zaleski,  Sewerin  Goszczyn- 
ski,  Anton  Malczewski,  Stephan  Witwicki,  Moritz 
Goslawski,  and  later  on  Slowacki  and  Sigismund 
Krasinski.  The  great  poet  Mickiewicz,*  the 
author  of  "  Grazyna  "  and  "  Dziady,"  supported 
by  the  influence  of  the  historians,  Lelewel  and 
Brodzinski,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Romantic 
School,  and  by  his  genius  triumphed  over  the 
other  school.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  contest 
between  the  Classicists  and  Romanticists  was  at 
its  height,  Chopin  felt  the  impulse  within  him  to 
be  not  only  an  executive  but  a  creative  artist. 
Living  among  young  men,  who  were  enthusiastic 
about  folk-poetry,  regarding  it — and  not  without 
reason — as  the  basis  of  all  poetry,  Chopin  sought 


*  The  poems  of  Mickiewicz  have  been  translated  into 
nearly  every  living  language,  and  specially  well  into 
German.  They  are  full  of  thought  and  poetic  feeling 
and  are  rich  in  colouring. 
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out  national  melodies  for  himself,  seeking  by 
careful  artistic  presentation  to  secure  for  them  a 
lasting  place  in  musical  literature.  In  this  he 
thoroughly  succeeded,  better,  indeed,  than  any 
other  composer  had"  done.  No  one  was  so  well 
able  to  reproduce  the  peculiar  melancholy  strain 
which  runs  through  all  the  Polish  melodies.  A 
spontaneity,  at  once  noble  and  natural,  pervades 
Chopin's  music.  It  is  the  complement  or  rather 
the  illustration  of  the  national  poetry.  As  an 
eminent  Polish  historian  has  said: — "Chopin's 
music  is  of  supreme  importance  because  it  repre- 
sents the  nation  more  gloriously  in  the  domain  of 
the  tone  art  than  that  of  any  other  composer.  It 
gives  us  the  honour  of  an  independent  position 
such  as  we  had  never  attained  before.  It  is  drawn 
from  the  same  source  as  the  national  poetry." 

The  same  author*  has  a  further  reference  to 
Chopin  in  Chap.  2  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  "  Con- 
fessions d'un  enfant  du  siecle,"  a  passage  which 
characterises  the  terrible  malady  of  the  age  with 
wonderful  poetic  and  psychological  insight:  — 
"  When  the  war  was  ended  and  Caesar  banished, 
and  every  wall  was  adorned  with  portraits  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher  with  the  superscription 
'  Salvatoribus    Mundi,'    a    young    generation    sat 

*  Count  Stanislaus  Tarnowski,  Professor  of  Polish 
Literatim  al   the  Cracow  University. 
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in  gloomy  contemplation  amid  the  ruins.  In  its 
veins  flowed  the  same  warm  blood  which  had 
been  poured  through  the  world  in  streams.  Its 
dreams  were  of  the  snows  of  Moscow  and  the 
sands  of  Egypt;  its  soul  was  filled  with  lofty  as- 
piration and  unattainable  desire,  for  look  where 
one  would,  to  the  heaven  above  or  the  earth  be- 
neath, all  was  empty  and  desolate.  The  riper 
minds  had  lost  all  faith,  the  learned  lived  in  an 
eternal  contradiction,  and  the  poets  prophesied 
despair.  A  sickening  hopelessness  raged  like  a 
pest  in  the  civilised  world." 

Among  all  those  whose  hearts  were  filled  with 
love  for  their  country  and  sadness  over  her 
terrible  humiliations,  and  who  expressed  these 
feelings  in  their  works,  Chopin's  was  the  tenderest, 
gentlest  soul,  the  most  refined  and  fascinating 
personality.  The  handsome  appearance  of  the 
outer  man,  and  the  dreamy  poetry  of  his  nature 
which  he  translated  into  his  music,  gave  him 
special  distinction  and  pre-eminence.  The  shat- 
tering blows  of  fate,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
1830,  brought  Poland  to  the  verge  of  ruin  could 
not  but  influence  the  creations  of  every  Polish 
artist.  B.  Liebelt,  one  of  the  chief  Polish  poets 
of  that  period,  sang  from  the  depths  of  his  soul : 

"  Die  traute  Heimath  bietet  uns  kein  Gliick, 
Erliegt  das  Vaterland  dem  Missgeschick." 
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How  could  Chopin  sing  the  joyful  song  of  a 
happy  heart?  He  would  have  had  to  assume  a 
cheerfulness  he  did  not  feel,  which  would  have 
been  very  irksome  to  him,  for  like  every  great  man 
he  was  at  his  best  when  he  unreservedly  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  promptings  of  his  genius.  The  fire 
and  spirit  of  youth  burned,  indeed,  within  him, 
and  sweet  melodies  would  flow  from  his  fingers; 
but  beneath  the  smile  was  ever  a  tear — the  tribute 
to  the  fatherland,  and  the  brethren  who  had 
fallen  in  her  behalf. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Chopin's  talents  in  relation  to  the 
different  schools  of  composition.  Although  under 
the  influence  of  none  in  particular,  and  not  fol- 
lowing the  guide  of  any  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  day,  he  showed  a  slight  and  brief  preference 
for  Hummel,  whom  he  took  as  a  model,  especially 
with  regard  to  his  passage  work.  We  can  trace 
this  master's  influence  in  the  form  of  some  of 
Chopin's  early  works,  but  in  all  of  them  there  is 
individuality  in  the  choice  of  thoughts.  The 
leaning  to  Hummel  is  chiefly  discernible  in  his 
rondos ;  but  in  the  "  Don  Juan  "  variations  and  the 
fantasia  on  Polish  airs,  that  boldness  and  fresh- 
ness of  thought,  independence  of  working,  and 
originality  of  conception,  which  at  once  gave  him 
a  prominent  position  among  contemporary  com- 
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posers,  are  already  apparent.  The  lavish  display 
of  sentiment,  youthful  grace  and  energy,  hopeful- 
ness and  melancholy,  show  how  unquenchable 
were  the  springs  of  his  genius.  Indeed  so  vast 
was  the  wealth  of  his  ideas  that,  as  was  remarked 
in  referring  to  his  early  works,  he  never  repeated 
the  same  thought  in  the  same  manner,  but  by  the 
most  tasteful  arabesques,  or  choice  changes  of 
harmony,  imparted  to  its  every  return  a  renewed 
interest.  He  was  very  clever  in  turning  to  account 
all  the  embellishments  and  fioritures  character- 
istic of  the  old  Italian  style  of  vocal  music. 

Chopin's  earliest  works  are  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  the  musical  tendencies  of  the  age; 
traditional  forms  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the 
temple  where  the  greatest  masters  of  the  piano- 
forte sit  enthroned.  But  into  these  forms  he  in- 
fused his  own  creative  talent.  Chopin's  imagina- 
tion struck  deeper  chords  than  that  of  previous 
pianoforte  composers;  he  inaugurated  a  new  era 
(as  he  wrote  to  Eisner)  and  cut  a  way  for  himself, 
not  for  the  sake  of  surpassing  others,  but  by  the 
unconscious  impulse  of  his  own  originality. 

In  his  youthful  years  he  occasionally  availed 
himself  of  the  resources  of  the  orchestra;  but 
never  afterwards  except  for  the  Polonaise,  Op.  22. 
In  the  orchestral  colouring  a  certain  timidity  is 
frequently    perceptible,    owing,    perhaps,    to     an 
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ignorance  of  the  capacities  of  the  different  instru- 
ments. He  showed  a  preference  for  the  violon- 
cello; its  elegiac  tone  was  in  harmony  with  his 
own  nature.  Besides  the  Polonaise,  Op.  3,  he  also 
composed,  with  Franchomme,  a  duet,  on  motives 
from  "  Robert  le  Diable "  (a  work  without  any 
special  merit,  written  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  the  day),  and  shortly  before  his  death,  the 
Sonata  in  G  minor,  Op.  65,  for  piano  and  'cello, 
the  first  movement  of  which  is  of  surpassing 
beauty. 

Among  the  works  for  piano  alone,  the  Sonatas, 
as  being  his  largest  compositions,  claim  our  first 
attention.  The  earliest,  published  as  op.  4,  dedi- 
cated to  Eisner,  shows  a  striving  after  classic 
forms,  but  does  not  give  us  the  idea  that  the  com- 
poser was  working  from  inspiration;  his  wishes 
and  capacities  do  not  seem  always  to  correspond, 
and  the  work  altogether  awakens  no  lasting  in- 
terest. The  third  movement  is  most  worthy  of 
notice,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  us  completely ;  it 
sounds  rather  forced  and  laboured,  probably  on 
account  of  the  unusual  £  measure.  Incomparably 
more  important  is  the  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  op. 
35.  The  anxious  character  of  the  first  theme  is 
happily  contrasted  with  the  exuberant  song  of 
the  second  motive;  and  the  Funeral  March  could 
only  have  been  written  by  one  in  whose  soul  the 
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pain  and  mourning  of  a  whole  nation  found  its 
echo. 

The  more  dramatic  Sonata,  in  B  minor,  op.  58, 
is  better  adapted  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  orna- 
mentation for  a  concert  performance.     The  com- 
poser seems  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
exuberance  of   thought   within   due   proportions, 
especially  in  the  Adagio.     In  the  development  of 
the  first  theme  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  a 
certain  want  of  repose  which  is  only  made  up  for 
by  the  wonderful  cantilene  in  D  major.     Chopin 
is  generally  less  successful  when  writing  in  stricter 
forms  which  hamper  the  bold  flight  of  his  fancy. 
His  inventive  power  and  melodic  wealth  were  so 
abundant  that  it  was  irksome  to  him  to  work  out 
his  themes  systematically;  and  his  Sonatas,  with 
respect  to  technical    form,   sometimes   appear  un- 
finished ;  while  in   a  style  of   composition  more 
congenial  to  his  genius  he  could  permit  his  rich 
imagination  to  have  freer  play. 
/  Chopin  was  very  partial  to  the  dance  forms — 
mazurka,  polonaise,  waltz,  tarantelle,  cracovienne, 
and  bolero — which  he  first  truly  idealized.     Out 
of  the  large  number  of  his  mazurkas  it  is  difficult 
to  tell   to  which  to   award  the  palm;  so  wide  a 
scope  do  they  offer  for  individual  taste.     Among 
the  best — which,  by  their  gay  or  melancholy  char- 
acter, appear  so  diverse  but  are  all  alike  character- 
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ized  by  the  same  rhythm — must  undoubtedly  be 
reckoned,  op.  7,  Nos.  2  and  3;  op.  17,  Nos.  1  and 
2;  op.  24,  No.  2;  op.  30,  No.  3;  op.  33,  No.  4. 
The  mazurkas,  op.  24,  No.  4;  op.  50,  No.  3;  op. 
63,  No.  3,  which  are  distinguished  not  only  by 
poetical  charm  but  also  by  contrapuntal  skill,  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Some  of  those  mazurkas  are 
almost  more  effective  which,  in  spite  of  the  trip- 
ping dance  measure,  display  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly, as  if  the  composer  had  only  indulged  in 
a  momentary  diversion  and  narcotic  intoxication 
to  return  the  more  sadly  to  his  original  gloom. 
1  he  most  striking  mazurka  of  this  class  is  op.  56, 
No.  2.  — ■" 

Tradition  assigns  to  the  polonaise  the  following 
origin.  When  the  dynasty  of  the  Jagellons  died 
out,  Henry  of  Anjou,  son  of  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
afterwards  Henry  III.,  was,  in  1573,  elected  King 
of  Poland.  The  following  year  he  received  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  in  solemn  state  at 
Cracow  Castle;  and  the  gentlemen  made  their 
wives  slowly  defile  before  the  king,  keeping  step 
to  an  accompaniment  of  music.  Every  time  a 
foreign  prince  was  elected  to  the  throne  this  cere- 
mony was  repeated,  and  from  it  was  gradually 
developed  the  national  dance  of  the  polonaise, 
which  has  kept  its  place  in  Europe  up  to  the 
present  day.     In  the  slow  sweeping  measure  of 
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the  polonaise  there  is  much  stateliness  and  gravity, 
and  the  turnings  and  changes  seem  like  the  echo 
of  the  murmurs  from  the  active  life  of  the  old 
Polish  nobility.  It  used  always  to  be  danced 
with  the  sabre  called  "  Carabella."  Prince 
Michael  Oginski  and  afterwards  Kurpinski  were 
the  first  to  treat  it  artistically,  a  circumstance 
which  contributed  in  some  measure  to  their  reputa- 
tion; after  them,  non-Polish  composers,  such  as 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Spohr,  &c,  made  it 
into  an  independent  musical  form,  and  wrote 
works  on  the  model  of  the  polonaise;  until 
Chopin  ennobled  it  with  his  own  poetry  and  ideal 
beauty,  and  once  more  infused  into  it  a  distinc- 
tively Polish  cast  of  thought. 

Chopin's  polonaises  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups  r^the  one  with  its  marked  rhythm,  display- 
ing the  martial  element ;~  the  other  the  dreamy 
melancholy  feeling  peculiar  to  Chopin.  To  the 
first  order  I  should  assign  the  polonaises  in  A 
major,  op.  40,  No.  I ;  F  sharp  minor,  op.  44;  and 
A  flat  major,  op.  53.  1  For  simplicity  of  form  and 
characteristic  nationality  of  sentiment  the  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  the  polonaise  in  A  major; 
although  musically  inferior  and  deficient  in 
poetry — for  it  is  forte  almost  throughout,  and  the 
themes  are  not  well  contrasted — it  is  effective  on 
account  of  its  chivalric  ring  and  natural  dignity. 
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The  grandest  and  boldest  is  undoubtedly  the  F 
sharp  minor  polonaise,  dedicated  to  Princess 
Beauvau,  sister  to  Countess  Delphine  Potocka. 
The  gloomy  colouring  and  wildly  defiant  char- 
acter of  the  chief  theme  are  suddenly  interrupted 
by  a  charming  intermezzo  in  the  mazurka  style. 
Almost  equally  marvellous  is  the  dreamy  finale, 
in  which,  while  the  right  hand  holds  the  C  sharp 
— to  which  the  semitone  D  wailingly  falls  like  a 
heavy  appoggiatura — in  the  left  hand  the  ener- 
getic theme  dies  away  to  the  gentlest  pianissimo. 
The  majestic  A  flat  major  polonaise  is  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  works. 

Chopin's  nervous  system  was  so  much  affected 
by  his  illness  that,  for  some  time  afterwards,  his 
restless  imagination  would  not  permit  him  to 
sleep.  One  night,  while  playing  the  newly 
finished  work,  he  fancied — being  at  the  time  in  a 
state  of  extreme  nervous  tension — that  the  doors 
opened,  and  that  a  great  company  of  Polish 
knights  and  noble  ladies  in  the  old  costume  (robe 
ronde  et  cornettes)  came  in  and  marched  past  him. 
He  was  so  much  perturbed  by  this  vision  that  he 
rushed  out  through  the  opposite  door  and  would 
not  return  to  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
Indeed  the  middle  movement  in  E  major,  with  the 
long  crescendo  in  the  bass,  so  vividly  conjures  up 
an  approaching  band  of  knights,  galloping  over 
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a  plain  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  that  one 
hears  in  fancy  the  tramp  of  the  fiery  steeds  and 
the  clatter  of  arms. 

The  second  group  comprises  the  polonaises  in 
C  sharp  and  E  flat  minor,  op.  26;  the  polonaise 
in  C  minor,  op.  40,  No.  2 ;  and  three  in  D  minor, 
B  flat  major,  and  F  minor,  op.  71,  published  by 
Fontana.     The   two    first,    dedicated    to   J.    Des- 
sauer,  are  pre-eminent  for  nobility  of  sentiment. 
They  were  composed  at  a  time  when  Chopin  was 
at  the  summit  of  his  greatness,  when  his  vigour- 
ous   and   original    mind,    unhampered   by   trivial 
considerations  about  form,  created  for  itself  the 
form  best   adapted   to  its  conceptions.     For  ex- 
ample,  the  first   polonaise  (C   sharp  minor)   not 
only  has  a  melody  of  uncommon  beauty,  but  there 
is  also  a  rare  depth  of  character  in  the  apparently 
bold,    incoherent    themes   with    which    the    work 
begins.     While   the   grand    rhythmical    swing    of 
the  first  theme  depicts  manly  courage,  which  is 
tempered  by  a  gentle  love  theme,  the  second  sub- 
ject, with  the  exception  of  the  lightning-like  pas- 
sages in  the  right  hand,  is  of  a  soothing  character ; 
then  the  original  D  flat  major  motive  leads  to  a 
conclusion  of  unruffled  peace.     None  of  the  later 
polonaises  contain  a  double  motion  of  the  melody, 
as  we  find  in  the  last  part  of  this.     The  second 
number  of  the  same  opus  (E  flat  minor)  is  mys- 
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terious,  gloomy,  and  terrifying ;  it  seems  to  picture 
the  suffering  Poles  banished  in  chains  to  Siberia. 

The  Fantasie-polonaise  in  A  flat  major,  op.  61, 
holds  a  position  distinct  from  either  of  these 
groups.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  national 
struggles  and  contests,  and  concludes,  therefore, 
with  a  pompous  hymn  of  victory.  Chopin's  firm 
belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Polish  nation 
after  its  many  bitter  trials — a  feeling  so  well  de- 
picted in  the  poetry  of  Mickiewicz,  Krasinski,  and 
frequently  of  Slowacki,  the  greatest  poets  of  that 
period — speaks  out  very  clearly  in  this  the  most 
finished  of  his  larger  pianoforte  works. 

Chopin's  waltzes  (op.  18,  34,  42,  64,  69,  and  70), 
partly  because  they  are  the  least  technically  dim- 
cult,  partly  on  account  of  the  popularity  of  this 
dance  form,  have  become  most  widely  known. 
Musically  considered,  they  offer  less  of  interest 
and  novelty  than  his  other  compositions.  What 
they  lose  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dance  they  gain  in 
innate  grace  and  outward  brilliancy,  such  as  no 
composer  hitherto  had  been  able  to  impart  to  this 
form.  The  most  interesting  are  those  which  are 
pervaded  by  that  peculiar,  dreamy  melancholy 
vein,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Chopin's 
muse.  Such  are  the  waltzes  in  A  minor  and  C 
sharp  minor,  the  latter  inclining  in  the  third  and 
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fourth   bar   to   the  mazurka  measure,    for   which 
Chopin  always  showed  a  preference. 

The  four  ballades  (op.  23,  38,  47,  and  52),  are 
among  the  finest  and  most  original  of  his  works. 
They  contain  so  much  that  is  new  and  varied  in 
form  that  critics  long  hesitated  to  what  category 
they  should  assign  them.  Some  regarded  them 
as  a  variety  of  the  rondo;  others,  with  more  ac- 
curacy, called  them  "  poetical  stories."  Indeed, 
there  is  about  them  a  certain  narrative  character 
which  is  particularly  well  rendered  by  the  f  and 
§  time,  and  which  makes  them  differ  essentially 
from  the  traditional  forms.  Chopin  himself  said 
to  Schumann,  on  the  occasion  of  their  meeting 
at  Leipsic,  that  he  had  been  inspired  to  the 
creation  of  the  ballades  by  some  poems  of  Mickie- 
wicz.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  best  known  in  G 
minor,  op.  23,  is  inflamed  by  wild  passion,  and 
the  second  and  third  have  a  predominantly 
idyllic  character.  The  fourth,  and  technically  the 
most  difficult,  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  the  least 
known.  The  critics  who,  with  the  exception  of 
Robert  Schumann,  unanimously  condemned 
Chopin's  larger  works,  made  a  fierce  onslaught 
on  this  ballade.  For  the  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion of  its  manifold  beauties,  not  only  consider- 
able mechanical  skill,  but  also  subtle  musical 
perception  are  required. 
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Almost  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
scherzi  as  of  the  ballades :  they  did  not  exist 
before  Chopin,  or  at  least  not  in  the  same  measure 
of  independence,  daring  boldness,  and  almost 
Shakespearian  humour.  In  the  most  well-known 
of  these,  the  one  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  31,  the  first 
theme  is  obstinately  gloomy,  yet  not  despondent 
but  defiant ;  and  scarcely  less  fine  is  the  clever 
and  expressive  second  subject  in  A  major.  To 
appreciate  to  the  full  Chopin's  creative  powers 
his  pianoforte  pieces  must  be  compared  with  those 
of  his  contemporaries,  for  the  scherzi  still  appear 
so  modern  that  it  might  well  be  said  they  were 
thirty  years  in  advance  of  their  time. 

In  daimoniac  and  drastic  power  the  B  minor 
Scherzo,  op.  20,  and  the  C  sharp  minor,  op.  39, 
resemble  the  B  flat  minor  scherzo,  op.  31;  while 
the  one  in  E  minor,  op.  54,  presents  a  kindlier 
face.  The  rhythm  of  the  scherzi,  far  more  than 
of  the  mazurkas,  expresses  a  certain  spirited  op- 
position, a  fascinating  arrogance;  and  as  the 
dance  forms  to  which  the  mazurkas  and  polonaises 
in  part  still  belonged  were  completely  obliterated 
by  the  broad,  melodious  middle  theme  of  the 
scherzi,  the  examples  we  have  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  regarded  as  a  wonderfully  true  expression  of 
Chopin's  courageous  and  original  individuality — 
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outwardly,  decisive;  inwardly,  noble,  amiable  and 
poetic. 

The  nocturnes  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  have 
most  affinity  with  forms  already  created.  Field, 
for  a  long  time  erroneously  looked  upon  as 
Chopin's  master,  was  the  author  of  this  form :  but 
the  difference  of  treatment  by  the  two  composers 
is  apparent  in  its  very  likeness.  Field  was  satis- 
fied with  writing  tender,  poetical,  and  rather 
melancholy  pieces;  while  Chopin  not  only  intro- 
duced the  dramatic  element,  but  displayed,  in  a 
striking  manner,  a  marvellous  enrichment  of  har- 
mony and  of  the  resources  of  pianoforte  composi- 
tion. Among  his  best  productions  of  this  kind 
are  the  nocturne,  op.  15,  No.  2  (in  doppio  movi- 
mento);  the  beautiful  D  flat  major  nocturne,  op. 
27,  with  its  profusion  of  delicate  fioritures;  and 
also  the  one  in  G  minor,  op.  37,  which  keeps  up  a 
ceaseless  moan,  as  if  harping  on  some  sad  thought 
until  interrupted  by  a  church-like  movement  in 
chords,  whose  sadly  comforting  strains  resemble 
the  peacefulness  of  the  grave.  The  following 
nocturne,  op.  37,  No.  2,  contains  in  the  middle 
movement,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  melody 
Chopin  ever  wrote,  to  which  one  can  never  listen 
without  a  sense  of  the  deepest  emotion  and  hap- 
piness. Op.  48,  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  is  broad  and 
most   imposing    with    its    powerful    intermediate 
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movement,  which  is  a  complete  departure  from  the 
nocturne  style.  The  nocturne,  published  post- 
humously as  op.  72,  was  written  in  1827,  and 
bears  evident  traces  of  that  youthful  period. 

The  preludes  (op.  28  and  45)  and  the  four  im- 
promptus (op.  29,  36,  51,  and  66)  show  a  slight 
leaning  towards  the  nocturnes — as,  for  example, 
the  unhappily  little  known  but  richly  modulated 
prelude  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  45 ;  also  the  D  flat 
major,  op.  28,  No.  15,  with  a  splendid  middle 
movement  in  C  sharp  minor,  and  the  impromptu 
in  F  sharp  major,  op.  36 — and  partake  partly  of 
the  nature  of  a  study — as,  for  example,  the  im- 
promptus in  A  flat  major  and  G  flat  major,  with 
their  melodious  middle  movements;  and  the  pre- 
ludes, op.  28,  Nos.  1,  3,  8,  16,  19,  and  23 — and  are 
also  in  part  hasty  sketches  in  which  the  composer, 
in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  their  dimensions, 
gives  us  the  most  clever  imaginative  pictures. 
Some  of  them — such  as  those  in  E  minor  and  B 
minor — are  real  gems,  and  would  alone  suffice  to 
immortalize  the  name  of  Chopin  as  a  poet. 

Chopin  deserves  especial  honour  for  having 
perfected  the  study.  Some  of  his  studies  serve 
purely  technical  purposes,  but  others  are  intel- 
lectually interesting 

The  works  which  Fontana  published  at  Schles- 
inger's  in  Berlin  after  Chopin's  death — Fantasie- 

2   K 
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impromptu,  op.  66;  quatre  mazurkas,  op.  67; 
quatre  mazurkas,  op.  68;  deux  valses,  op.  69; 
trois  valses,  op.  70;  trois  polonaises,  op.  71 ;  noc- 
turne, marche  funebre,  trois  ecossaises,  op.  72; 
rondeau  pour  deux  pianos,  op.  73;  sixteen  Polish 
songs,  op.  74 — are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
such,  as  op.  66,  which  are  well  worthy  of  the  name 
of  their  composer,  of  less  musical  value.  Chopin 
wished  them  to  be  destroyed  after  his  death,  or 
at  least  not  published.  The  last  mazurka,  senza 
fine,  composed  a  few  days  before  he  died,  is  sad, 
very  sad,  like  the  last  days  of  the  great  master. 
He  showed  by  this  swan-song  and  by  his  yearning 
after  the  home  of  his  happy  youth,  that  in  the 
very  last  hour  of  his  creative  inspiration  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  national  music  and  to  his 
sorely-tried  fatherland. 

The  sixteen  Polish  songs  were  written  without 
any  titles.  If  he  met  with  any  new  and  beautiful 
poetry  in  his  native  tongue,  he  would  set  it  to 
music,  not  for  publication  but  for  his  own 
pleasure.  Thus  these  songs  gradually  accumu- 
lated between  1824  and  1844.  Many  have  been 
lost  because,  in  spite  of  the  requests  of  his  friends, 
the  composer  constantly  put  off  committing  them 
to  paper;  others  were  sung  in  Poland  without 
anything  positive  being  known  as  to  their  origin, 
but  it  is  pretty  certainly  conjectured  that  Chopin 
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was  their  composer.  Among  these  must  be  men- 
tioned the  popular  and  formerly  much  sung*  "  The 
tnird  of  May." 

Unimportant  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  be  diffused 
beyond  the  confines  of  Poland.  They  sprang 
from  the  seed  of  the  nation's  new  poetic  growth, 
scattered  as  if  by  accident  on  Chopin's  receptive 
soul ;  they  are  simple  flowers  which  do  not  dazzle, 
but  by  their  sweet  perfume  and  peculiar  delicacy 
delight  sympathetic  hearts. 

In  conclusion  mention  must  be  made  of 
Chopin's  two  biggest  works — the  pianoforte  Con- 
certos in  E  minor,  op.  II,  and  F  minor,  op.  21. 
They  are  an  undoubted  adornment  to  any  vir- 
tuoso's programme.  That  their  composer  laid 
considerable  store  upon  them  we  gather  from 
several  letters  to  his  friends  during  their  progress, 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  ideas  about  them — the 
proposal  for  their  orchestration  and  so  on.  And 
after  each  rehearsal  or  performance  he  would 
describe  the  effect  they  produced  on  players  and 
hearers.  Nowhere  else  in  his  letters  do  we  find 
so  much  description  and  criticism  of  his  own 
works.  Any  further  discussion  of  these  impor- 
tant Concertos  is,  therefore,  superfluous. 

Prematurely  as  Chopin's  career  closed,  he  was  a 
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path-finder  among  composers,  and  this  for  the 
king  of  instruments — the  piano.  And  his 
memory  is  doubly  precious  to  us  because  he  was 
supreme  as  an  artist  and  irresistibly  loveable  as 
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LIST   OF   CHOPIN'S   WORKS. 


1.    WORKS  WITH  OPUS  NUMBERS. 

(a)  Published  in  his  life-time. 

Op.  Title. 

Nos. 

1.  Premier  Rondeau,  C  minor,  pour  le  piano.     Dedie 

a  Mme.  de  Linde. 

Brezezina,  Warsaw. 
Schlesinger,  Berlin. 

2.  La  ci  darem  la  mano,  B  flat  major,  varie  pour  le 

piano,  avec  accomp.  d'Orchestre.    Dedie  a  Mons. 
Woychiechowsky . 

Haslinger,  Vienna. 

3.  Introduction  et  Polonaise  brillante,  C  major,  pour 

piano  et  violoncelle.     Dediees  a   Mons.   Joseph 
Merk. 

Mechetti,  Vienna. 

4.  Sonate,  C  minor,  pour  le  piano  (oeuvre  posthume.) 

Dedie  a  Mons.  Joseph  Eisner. 

Haslinger,  Vienna. 

5.  Rondeau   a  la   Mazur,    F    major,   pour   le  piano. 

Dedie    a    Mdlle.    la    Comtesse    Alexandrine   de 
Moriolles. 

Brezezina,  Warsaw. 
Hofmei$ter,  Lcipsic. 
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6.  Quatre  Mazurkas,  F  sharp  minor,   C  sharp  minor, 

E  major,  E  flat  minor,  pour  le  piano.     Dediees 
a  Mdlle.  la  Comtesse  Pauline  Plater. 

Kistner,  Lcipsic. 

7.  Cinq   Mazurkas,  B  flat  major,  A  minor,  F  minor, 

A  flat  major,  C  major.     Dedies  a  Mons.  Johns. 

Kistner,  Leipsic. 

8.  Premier  Trio,  G  minor,  pour  piano,  violin  et  vio- 

loncello. Dedie  a  Mons.  le  Prince  Antoine 
Radziwill. 

Kistner,  Leipsic . 

9.  Trois  Nocturnes,  B  minor,  E  flat  major,  B  major. 

Dedies  a  Mme.  Camille  Pleyel. 

Kistner,  Leipsic. 

10.  Douze    Grandes    Etudes,    C    major,    A    minor,    E 

major,  C  sharp  minor,  G  flat  major,  E  flat 
minor,  C  major,  F  major,  F  minor,  A  flat  major, 
E  flat  major,  C  minor.  Dedies  a  Mons.  Franz 
Liszt. 

Kistner,  Leipsic. 

11.  Grand   Concerto,    E    minor,    pour   le   piano,    avec 

Orchestre.     Dedie  a  Mons.  Fr.  Kalkbrenner. 

Kistner,  Leipsic. 

12.  Variations  brillantes,  B  major,  pour  le  piano,  sur 

le  Rondeau  favori  de  Ludovic  de  Herold,  "  Je 
vends  des  Scapulaires."  Dediees  a  Mdlle. 
Emma  Horsford. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  L,eipsic. 

13.  Grande  Fantaisie,  A   major,  pour  le  piano  sur  des 

airs  polonais,  avec  Orchestre.  Dedie  a  Mons. 
J.  P.  Pixis. 

Kistner,  Jjcipsic. 

14.  Krakowiak  grand   rondeau  de  Concert,    F  major, 

pour  le  piano,  avec  Orchestre.  Dedie  a  Mme. 
la  Princesse  Adam  Czartoryska. 

Kistner,  Leipsic. 
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15.  Trois    Nocturnes,     F    major,     F    sharp    major,    G 

minor,    pour   le  piano.      Dedie    a   Mons.    Ferd. 
Hiller. 

Breitkopf  and  Hart  el,  Leipsic. 

16.  Rondeau,  E  flat  major.      Dedie  a  Mdlle.  Caroline 

Hartmann. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

17.  Quatre  Mazurkas,  B  major,  E  minor,  A  flat  major, 

A  minor.     Dediees  a  Mme.  Lina  Freppa. 

Brritkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

18.  Grande  Valse   brillante,    E   flat    major.     Dedie    a 

Mdlle.   Laura  Horsford. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

19.  Bolero,  C  major.     Dedie  a  Mme.  la  Comtesse  E. 

de  Flauhault. 

Peters,  Leipsic. 

20.  Premier   Scherzo,    B    major.      Dedie    a   Mons.    T. 

Albrecht. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

21.  Second  Concerto,  F  minor,  avec  Orchestre.     Dedie 

a  Mme.  la  Comtesse  Delphine  Potocka. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

22.  Grande  Polonaise  brillante,  E  flat  major,  precedee 

d'un  Andante  spianato  avec  Orchestre.     Dediee 
a  Mme.  la  Baronne  d'Este. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

23.  Ballade,   G    minor.     Dedie   a   Mons.    le   Baron    de 

StockhaiiKen. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

24.  Quatre  Mazurkas,  G  minor,  C  major,  A  flat  major, 

B  minor.     Dediee.s  a  M.  le  Comte  de   Perthuis. 
Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

25.  Douze  Et  ink's.   A   flat    major,    F  minor,  F  major, 

A    minor,    E    minor,    G    sharp    minor,    C   sharp 
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minor,  D  flat  major,  G  flat  major,  B  minor, 
A  minor,  C  minor.  Dediees  a  Mme.  la  Comtesse 
d'Argault. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

26.  Deux    Polonaises,   C   sharp   minor,   E   flat  minor. 

Dediees  a  Mons.  J.  Dessauer. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

27.  Deux    Nocturnes,    C  sharp   minor,    D   flat  major. 

Dediees  a  Mme.  la  Comtesse  d'Apponz. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

28.  Vingt  quatre   Preludes.      Dedies    a    Mons.    T.    C. 

Kessler. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

29.  Impromptu,  A  flat  major.     Dedie  a  Mdlle.  la  Com- 

tesse de  Lobau. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

30.  Quatre  Mazurkas,  C  minor,  B  minor,  D  flat  major, 

C  sharp  minor. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

31.  Deuxieme   Scherzo,    B    minor.     Dedie    a   Mile,    la 

Comtesse  Adele  de  Fiirsten stein. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

32.  Deux  Nocturnes,  B  major,  A   flat  major.     Dedies 

a  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Billing. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin. 

33.  Quatre   Mazurkas,    G   sharp    minor,    D   major,    C 

major,  B   minor.     Dediees  a  Mile,  la  Comtesse 
-Mostowska. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

34.  Trois  Valses  brillantes,  A  flat  major,  A  minor,  F 

major. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

35.  Sonate,  B  minor,  avec  une  Marche  funebre. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 
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36;     Deuxieme  Impromptu,  F  sharp  major. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic. 

37.  Deux  Nocturnes,  G  minor,  G  major. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic. 

38.  Deuxieme    Ballade,    F    major.      Dedie    a    Mons. 

Robert  Schumann. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic. 

39.  Troisieme  Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor.     Dedie  a  Mons. 

A.  Gutmann. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic. 

40.  Deux   Polonaises,    A   major,   C   minor.      Dedie   a 

Mons.  J.  Fontana. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic. 

41.  Quatre  Mazurkas,    C   sharp    minor,    E    minor,    B 

major,    A    flat    major.      Dediees    a    Mons.    E. 
Witwicki. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic. 

42.  Valse,  A  flat  major. 

Bieitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic. 

43.  Tarantelle,  A  flat  major.     Dedie  a  Mons.  Auguste 

Gathy. 

Schuberth  &  Cie,  Leipsic. 

44.  Polonaise,  F  sharp  minor.     Dedie  a  Mme.  la  Prin- 

cesse  Charles  de  Beauvau. 

Spina,  Vienna. 

45.  Prelude,  C  sharp  minor.     Dedie  a  Mdlle.  la  Prin- 

cesse  Elizabeth  Czernicheff. 

Spina,  Vienna. 

46.  Allegro  de  Concert,  A  major.     Dedie  a  Mdlle.  F. 

Muller. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic. 

47.  Troisieme  Ballade,  A  flat  major.     Dediee  a  Mdlle. 

P.  de  Noailles. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic. 
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48.  Deux  Nocturnes,  C  minor,  F  sharp  minor.     Dedies 

a  Mdlle.  L.  Duperre. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

49.  Fantaisie,  F  minor.     Dediee  a  Mine,  la  Princesse 

C.  de  Souzzo. 

Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  Leipsic. 

50.  Trois  Mazurkas,  G  major,   A  flat  major,  C  sharp 

minor.     Dediees  a  Mons.  Leon  Smitzkowski. 

Spina,   Vienna. 
Breitkopf  and  BLdrt el,  Leipsic. 

51.  Allegro    Vivace,     Troisieme    Impromptu,     G    flat 

major.     Dedie    a  Mme.  la  Comtesse  Esterhazy. 

Hofmeister,  Leipsic. 

52.  Quatrieme  Ballade,    F  minor.     Dedie  a    Mme.  la 

Baronne  C.  de  Rothschild. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

53.  Huitieme  Polonaise,  A  flat  major.     Dedie  a  Mons. 

A.  Leo. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

54.  Scherzo,  No.  4,  E  major.     Dedie  a  Mdlle.  J.  de 

Carman . 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

55.  Deux  Nocturnes,  F  minor,  E   flat  major.     Dedies 

a  Mdlle.  J.  W.  Stirling. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

56.  Trois  Mazurkas,  A  minor,  A  flat  major,  F   sharp 

minor.     Dediees  a  Mdlle.  C.  Maberly. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

57.  Berceuse,    D    flat   major.     Dediee  a    Mdlle.    Elise 

Gavard. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 

58.  Sonate,  B  minor.     Dedie  a  Mme.  la  Comtesse  Fl. 

de  Perthuis. 

Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  Leipsic. 
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59.  Trois  Mazurkas,  A  minor,  A  flat  major,    F  sharp 

minor. 

Friedliinder,  Berlin. 

60.  Barcarolle,    F    sharp    major.      Dedie    a    Mme.    la 

Baronne  de  Stockhausen. 

Breitkopf  and  Hart  el,  Leipsic. 

61.  Polonaise-Fantaisie,  A  flat  major.     Dediee  a  Mme. 

A.  Veyret. 

Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  Leipsic. 

62.  Deux   Nocturnes,    B    major,    E   major.     Dedies   a 

Mdlle.  R.  de  Konneritz 

Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  Leipsic. 

63.  Trois  Mazurkas,  B  major,  F  minor,  C  sharp  minor. 

Dediees  a  Mme.  'a  Comtesse  L.  Czosnowska. 

Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  Leipsic. 

64.  Trois  Valses,  D  flat   major,  C  sharp  minor,  A  flat 

major,  No.  1.  Dediee  a  Mme.  la  Comtesse 
Potocka.  No.  2,  a  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Roths- 
child.    No.  3,  a  Mme.  la  Baronne  Bronicka. 

Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  Leipsic. 

65.  Sonate.     G     minor,     pour    piano    et    violoncello. 

Dedie  a  Mons.  A.  Franchomme. 

Bieitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  Leipsic. 


(b)  Posthumous  Works. 

66.  Fantaisie-Impromptu,  C  sharp  minor. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin. 

67.  Quatre  Mazurkas,  G  major,  composed  in  the  year 

1835;  G  minor,    1849;  C  major,  1835;  A  minor, 
1846. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin. 

f;8.     Quatre  Mazurkas,  C  major,  1830;  A  minor,  1827; 
F  major,  1830  ;  F  minor,  1849. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin, 
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69.  Deux  Valses,  F  minor,  1836 ;  B  minor,  1829. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin 

70.  Trois  Valses,   G  flat  major,  1835;  F  minor,    1843 

D  flat  major,  1830. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin 

71.  Trois  Polonaises,  D  minor,    1827;  B  major,  1828 

F  minor,  1829. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin 

72.  Nocturne,    E    minor,    1827.      Marche    funebre,    C 

minor,  1829,  et  trois  Ecossaises,  D  major,  6 
major,  D  flat  major,  1830. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin. 

73.  Rondeau,  C  major,  pour  deux  pianos,  1828. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin. 

74.  Siebzehn   polnische  Lieder  von  Witwicki,   Mickie- 

wicz,  Zaleski,  &c,  for  solo  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment.  German  version  by  Ferd. 
Gumbert. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin. 

74.       1     Madchens    Wiinsch,    G    major.      Stephan    Wit- 
wicki. 

2  Fruhling,  G  minor.     Stephan  Witwicki. 

3  Triibe  Wellen,   F  sharp  minor.     Stephan   Wit- 
wicki. 

4  Bacchanal,  C  major.     Stephan  Witwicki. 

5  Was    ein     junges    Madchen    liebt,     A     major. 
Stephan  Witwicki. 

6  Mir  aus  den  Augen,    F  minor.     Adam  Mickie- 
wicz. 

7  Der  Bote,  D  major.     Stephan  Witwicki. 

8  Mein  Geliebter,  D  major.     Bohdan  Zaleski. 

9  Eine    Melodie,   G    major.     Anonym   (Siegmund 
Krasinski. 

10  Der  Reitersmann  vor  der  Schlacht,  A  flat  major. 
Stephan  Witwicki. 

11  Zwei  Leichen,  D  minor.     Bohdan  Zaleski. 

12  Meine  Freuden,  G  flat  major.     Adam  Mickie- 
wicz. 
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13  Melancholie,   A  minor.     B.  Zaleski. 

14  Das  Ringlein,  E  flat  major.     Stephan  Witwicki. 

15  Die  Heimkehr,  C  minor.     Stephan  Witwicki. 

16  Lithanisches  Lied,  F  major.    Stephan  Witwicki. 

17  Grabgesang,  E  flat  minor.     Stephan  Witwicki. 


2.     WORKS  WITHOUT  OPUS  NUMBERS. 

Title.  Original  Publisher. 

Trois  Nouvelles  Etudes,  F  minor,  A  flat  major,  D  flat 
major,  estraites  de  ia  Methode  des  Methodes. 

Schlesinger,  Berlin. 

Grand  Duo  Concertante,  E  major,  pour  piano  and  violon- 
cello sur  des  themes  de  "  Robert  le  Diable  "  par 
F.  Chopin  et  A.  Franchomme. 

Schott,  Mayence. 

Mazurka,  A  minor. 

Variations,  E  major,  sur  un  air  National  Allemand. 

Haslinyer,  Vienna. 

Variations,  E  major,  dans  l'Hexameron  :  Morceau  de 
Concert,  Grandes  Variations  de  bravure  sur  la 
Marche  des  "  Puritaines  "  de  Bellini,  composees 
pour  la  concert  de  Mme.  la  Princesse  Belgiojoso 
au  benefice  des  pauvres  par  MM.  Liszt,  Thal- 
berg,  Pixis,  H.  Herz,  Czerny  et  Chopin. 

Haslinger,  Vienna. 

Mazurka,  A  minor.     Dediee  ii  Emile  Gaillard. 

Bote  et  Bock,  Berlin. 

Polonaise,  G  flat  minor.     Dediee  a  Mme.  Dupont. 

Schott,  Mayence. 
Valse,  E  minor. 

Schott,  Mayence. 
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Deux   Valses  melancoliques,   F   minor,    B   minor,   ecrites 
sur  l'album  de  Mme.  la  Comtesse  P.—     1844. 

J.  Wildt,  Cracow. 

*Mazurka.  F  sharp  major. 

■J.  P.  Gotland,  Vienna. 


*  I  have  decided  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
Mazurka  :  the  trivial  character  of  the  conclusion  of  some 
of  the  sections,  and  the  common,  old-fashioned  passage 
work,  as,  for  example,  at  the  top  of  p.  7,  lead  one  to 
think  that  the  work  is  not  genuine. 
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ERRATA. 

P.  19,  Miemcewicz  should  be  Niemcezvicz. 
P.  169,  Malacchi  should  be  Morlacchi. 
P.  241,  Dec.  6th  should  be  lGth. 
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Argyll  (Duchess),  353 
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Babnigg,  168 

Baoh,  Sebastian,  108,  320,  381 
Bail  lot,  238,  242,  246 
Balzac,    .'300 
Banok,  Carl,  275,  276 
Barcinska,    Isabella,   225 
Baninski,  13.  15,  29,  70 
Barmann,  222 


Batton,  219 
Bauerle,  85 
Beauvau  (Princess),  272,  314, 

399 
Beer,  Wilhelni,  216 
Beethoven,  39,  62,  67,  81,  107, 

114,  186,  188,  215,  220,  234, 

245,  309,  381,  398 
Belbaven  (Lady),  353 
Belleville  (Mdlle),  136,  137 
Bellini,    362 
Benedict,  345 
Beranger,  387 
Berg,  223 
Berg  (Count),  225 
Beriot,  122,  253 
Berlioz,  276,  379 
Berton,  249 
Beyer  (Krau),   183,   186,    191, 

210,  212 
Bielawski,    122 
Binder.    220 
Birnbach,   49 

Blahetka,  73,  74,  88,  90,  131, 
Blahetka,       Leopoldine,       86, 

107,  110,  172,  277 
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Blangini,    249 
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Boceage,  306 

Booklet,  202 

Boston    (Mrs.),    352 

Brandt,  155 

Broad  wood,    292,    355 

Brod,  245 

Brodowski,  15 

Brodzinski,   15,   89,  389,  390 
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Bruce,   351 
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Charles  (Prince),  55 
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218,  363 
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29,  32,  41,  44,  98 
Chotek  (Countess),  93 
Clary,    Aloisia    (Princess),    92 
Clary  (Prince),  92,  93,  109 
Clementi,  316 
Clesinger,  369 
Constantin      N  ikolaiewicz 

(Grand  Prince),  225 
Constantin  Pawlowicz  (Grand 

Prince),  20,  176,  178 
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Cruveille,  366 

Czapek,.75,  151,  214,  219,  220 
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Czosnowska  (Countess),  314 
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Damoreau-Cinti,  240,  248 
Daniel,  356 
Deguerry,  368 
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Delacroix,   Eugene,   290,   308, 
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Deinar,   77,   106 
Derivis,  240 
Dessauer,  J.,  400 
Devrient,   Charles,   95 
Devrient,    Louis,   95 
Diabelli,    183 
Dietrichstein  (Count),  79,  81, 

178 
Dmuszewski,    123,    129 
Dobrzycka  (Counte.ss),  170 
Dobrzynski,  123,  151 
Diihler,    209 
Domaszewski,   263 
Dorn,    Heinrich,   282 
Dorus  (Mdlle.),  240 
Dorval    (Mine.),    306 
Dotzauer,  168 
Drozewski,    357 
Dunoi  (Baron),  174 
Dunst,    128 
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Duport,  182,  202 
Dussck,  114 

Dwernicki  (General),  208 
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Forti,  220 
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Frederic,  Augustus  (King), 
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Fredro,  66,  126,  218 
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Fritsche,  93 

Fuchs,   Aloys,  211,   215 
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Galizin   (Prince),   124 

Gallenberg    (Count),    73,    75, 
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Garcia-Vestris,  216 
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Gavard,  Charles,  370 
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Gielgud  (General),  253 
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Gladkowska,  Constantia,  135, 
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Graff,  72,  73,  75,  80,  93,  106, 

173,  177,  178,  186 
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Grunow,  283 
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Gutmann,  324,  340,  363,  364, 
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Heine,  Heinrich,  289,  386 
Heinefetter    (Fraulein),    177, 

193,  202,  220 
Helbich  (Dr.),   159 
Helhvig,  160 
Henry  of  Anjou,  397 
Hensel,  277    - 

Hensel,  Fanny  (Mme.),  277 
Herold,  249 
Herz    (Violinist),   209 
Herz,  Heinrich,  106,  243,  253, 

264,  266 
Herz,  Jacob,  266 
Hesse,   162,   210 
Hiller,  243,  245,  246,  272,  273, 

290,  319 
Hofmann,    36,    235 
Hofmann,  Emilie,  314 
Hofmeister,   276 
Hube,  37,  68,  77,  79,  109,  112, 
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164 
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Kwiatkowski,  290 
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Ledoux,  151 
Lefebure-Wely,  368 
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Leibenfrost,  185,  193  197 
Leiser  (General),  93 
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504  OLD  WELSH  AIRS.     The  Lays  of  My  Land.    Alawon  Fy 

Ngwlad.     Collected     by     N.     Bennett.     Arranged     for 

the   Pianoforte   or    Harp    by    D.    E.    Evans.     With   12 

Portraits  of  the  old  Welsh  Harpers,  and  a  short  Account 

of  their  Lives.     Together  with  an  Essay  on   Pennilion 

Singing.     Portraits  of  10  Celebrated  Pennilion  Singers. 

198  pages,  the  original  two  volumes  bound  in  one  vol., 

folio,  cloth  gilt,  lettered  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  above  is  the  largest  collection  of  Welsh   Airs   ever   published  and 

includes  some  of  the  oldest  Cambrian  melodies  extant,  and  contains  in  the 

one  volume  the  original  publication  to  subscribers  issued  in  two  volumes 

at  £2  2s.     Notwithstanding  the  collections   of   Parry,    Jones,    Thomas   and 

others,    hundreds    of    old    Cambrian     melodies    still    remained    scattered 

throughout  the  country   in   manuscripts,   or  were   retained  in  the  memory 

of   harpists,    Pennilion    singers    and    others   who    loved   and   cherished   the 

folk-songs  of  the  past. 

To  collect  some  of  these  treasures,  and  rescue  them  from  inevitable 
oblivion,  says  the  compiler,  has  been  to  me  a  labour  of  love  for  more 
than  half  'a  century  *  *  I  secured  many  an  old  air  of  exquisite  beauty 
from  some  venerable  harpist,  or  aged  Pennilion  singer  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave. 

ENGLISH   GLEE  AND  MADRIGAL   WRITERS.     By  W.   A. 

Barrett.     8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

'*  Mr.  Barrett  is  highly  to  be  commended,  no  less  for  the  vast  amount  of 
reliable  information  which  he  has  collated  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  than 
for  the  concise  manner  in  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  he  has 
compressed  it  into  a  small  space." — Monthly  Musical  Record. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND.  Being 
the  Substance  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Licentiates  of 
Trinity  College,  March,  1882.  By  Frank  Austin. 
Post  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

RATIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENT  TO  THE  PSALMS.     By  F. 

Gilbert  Webb.     Post  8vo,  6d. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  RAVEL.  (Words  for  Musical  Setting). 
A  Book  of  Prose-Lyrics  from  Life  and  Nature.  By 
Ernest  Austin.     Op.  30.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  Gd, 
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ESTHETICS,  CRITICISMS,  ESSAYS. 

THE   SYMPHONY   WRITERS   SINCE   BEETHOVEN,   Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Gcitz,  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Bruckner, 
Berlioz,    Liszt,    Strauss,    Mahler,    Mendelssohn,    Saint- 
Saens,    etc.     By    Felix    Weingartner.     Translated    by 
A.  Bles.     Many  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
"  Most  stimulating  and  suggestive,   full  of  acute  thinking,  of  felicitous 
expression."— Xeir   Fork. 
"  The  book   is  certainly  well  worth  reading." — Daily  Chronicle. 

The  author's  intimate  familiarity  with  the  works  he  discusses  lends  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  volume,  which  is  certainly  worthy  a  music  lover's 
attention. 

"  A  most  fascinating  book  *  •  *  the  works  of  the  various  composers  are 
critically  discussed  in  regard  to  form  and  orchestration."— Musical  Star. 

GREATER  WORKS  OF  CHOPIN.  (Polonaises,  Mazurkas, 
Nocturnes,  etc.),  and  how  they  should  be  played.  By 
J.  Kleczynski.  Translated  by  Miss  N.  Janotha  and 
Edited  by  Sutherland  Edwards.  With  Portrait,  Fac- 
simile, etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

"  A  new  book  on  Chopin  which  will  doubtless  receive  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  lovers  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  pianoforte.  •  *  •  What  gives 
this  book  a  unique  value  of  importance  as  a  novelty  is  that  it  includes 
what  is  left  of  Chopin's  notes  for  a  pianoforte  method  which,  brief  as  it  is, 
contains  some  valuable  and  interesting  hints  which  will  benefit  all  pianists 
and  students."— New  York  Evening  Post. 

MEZZOTINTS  IN  MODERN  MUSIC.  Brahms,  Tchaikov- 
sky, Chopin,  Strauss,  Liszt  and  Wagner.  By  Jas. 
Huneker.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top, 
7s.  6d. 

Contents.— The  Music  of  the  Future  (Brahms)— A  Modern  Music  Lord 
(Tschaikowsky)— Richard  Strauss  and  Nietzsche— The  Greater  Chopin— A 
Liszt  Etude— The  Royal  Road  to  Parnassus  —A  Note  on  Richard  Wagner. 

"  Essays  filled  with  literary  charm  and  individuality,  not  self  willed  or 
over  assertive  but  gracious  and  winning,  sometimes  profoundly  contempla- 
tive, and  anon  frolicsome  and  more  inclined  to  chaff  than  to  instruct— but 
interesting  and  suggestive  always."— New  York  Tribune. 

THE  PLACE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MUSIC.  By  H.  Saint-George. 
Addressed  to  advanced  students  of  that  branch  of  musi- 
cal knowledge  commonly  called  Harmony.  8vo,  sewed, 
Is. 

Mr.  Baughan  rejects  the  academic  view  of  form  as  firmly  as  Mr.  Saint- 
George  rejects  the  academic  view  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  The 
academics    base   their   harmonic    theories    on    laws    of    nature    whioh    Mr. 

8aint-Gcorge   shows  do   not   exist Has   joined    Mr.    Saint-George   in 

the  attack  which  will  end  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  academics. — J.  F. 
Runcimak  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.  Essays  and  Criticisms,  by  Robert 
Schumann.  Translated,  Edited  and  Annotated  by  F. 
R.  Ritter.  Portrait  of  Robert  Schumann,  photo- 
graphed from  a  Crayon  by  Bendemann.  First  Series, 
7th  Edition.     Thick  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  419  pages,  8s.  6d. 

Ditto.  Second  Series,  Third  Edition.  Thick  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  540  pages,  10s.  6d. 

There  are  two  sides  to  musical  criticism,  both  equally  interesting;  the 
one,  which  is  scientific  analysis  of  musical  form  and  treatment,  possible 
only  to  experienced  musicians,  the  other,  which  is  the  spiritual  percep- 
tion of  the  aesthetic  side  and  influence  of  music,  possible  for  any  ereat 
mind  whose  perceptions  are  keenly  cultivated  in  the  highest  canons  of 
any  art.  Schumann  represented  the  ideal  musical  critic,  in  that  both 
of  these  essential  points  in  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.— 
From  the  Introduction  to  "  Ruskin  on   Music." 

Scarcely  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express  our  delight  *  *  *  a 
book  so  rich  in  thought,  so  full  of  humour,  so  remarkable  for  its  refined 
sarcasms,  so  original  in  its  criticisms,  so  sprightly  and  elegant  in  lan- 
guage.— Kabi  Mehz  in  the  Musical  World. 

The.  translations  are  vigorous  and  clear,  and  the  exact  sense  of  the 
originals,  as  far  as  possible,  has  been  preserved. — yew  l'ork  Musical 
Courier.  , 

A  disquisition  upon  the  value  of  Schumann's  labour  as  an  art  critic 
seems  quite  uncalled  for  at  the  present  date.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  it  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  that  his  writings  are  as  interesting  and 
instructive  at  the  present  as  they  were  when  they  were  first  penned.— 
Monthly  Musical  Record. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  quote  characteristic  passages,  because  the 
volume  is  of  such  uniform  merit  and  such  continuous  interest  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  selection.  Musicians  who  take  up  the  book  will  not 
find  it  easy  to  put  it  down  again. — Athenceum. 

Most  fascinating  reading,  even  to  those  who  are  not  deeply  versed  in 
music. — Westminster  Review. 

Schumann  was  so  just  and  fearless  a  critic,  and  his  opinions  are  con- 
spicuous for  such  sound  judgment,  that  they  are  valuable  in  themselves, 
altogether  apart  from  the  celebrity  of  their  author.  Some  parts  of  the 
book  will  attract  special  notice,  euch,  for  instance,  as  the  able  defence  of 
the  then  condemned  Berlioz  *  *  *  *  the  book  also  contains  notices  of 
composers  whom  the  world  has  forgotten. — Music  Trades'  Review. 

MOZART'S  DON  GIOVANNI.  A  Commentary,  from  the 
Third  French  Edition  of  Charles  Gounod.  By  W. 
Clark  and  J.  T.  Hutchinson.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Gounod  says  in  his  Preface  : — Don  Giovanni,"  that  unequalled  and  im- 
mortal masterpiece,  that  apogee  of  the  lyrical  drama,  has  attained  n 
hundred  years  of  existence  and  fame  ;  it  is  popular,  universally  accepted 
and  consecrated  for  ever.  Is  it  understood?  *  *  *  Is  it  admired?  Is  it 
loved  as  it  should  be?  The  score  of  Don  Giovanni  has  exercised  the  in- 
fluence  of  a  revelation  upon  the  whole  of  my  life  ;  it  has  been  and  remains 
for  me  a  kind  of  incarnation  of  dramatic  and  musical  infallibility.  I 
regard  it  as  a  work  without  blemish,  of  uninterrupted  perfection,  and  this 
commentary  is  but  the  humble  testimony  of  r^v  veneration  and  gratitude 
to  the  genius  to  whom  I  owe  the  purest  and  m*  .t  permanent  joys  of  my 
li.'e  as  a  musician,  etc. 
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THE  DEEPER  SOURCES  OF  THE  BEAUTY  AND  EXPRES- 
SION OF  MUSIC.  By  Joseph  Goddard.  Author  of 
"Musical  Development,"  "A  Study  of  Gounod's  Re- 
demption," etc.  With  many  Musical  Examples.  Crown 
8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Contests.— Chapter  I.— The  Seeming  Anomaly  between  the  Human  Origin 
of  Musk'  and  its  Klevated  Beauty.  Chapter  II. — Abstract  Musical,  like 
Natural.  Beauty  is  a  Chance  Fitness  or  Coincidence,  of  which  the  Visible 
Conditions  are  the  Plasticity  in  Human  Faculties  and  the  Diversity  in 
Outward  Nature.  Chapter  III. — Timbre  and  Vowel-Sound  briefly  Analyzed  ; 
the  Sensibility  formed  in  the  Ordinary  Course  of  Natural  Evolution  to 
answer  to  them,  lets  into  our  Nature  the  World  of  Harmony.  Chapter 
IV.— The  Larger  Reasons  why  Music  is  Free  of  the  Objective  World,  and 
Discontinuous.  Chapter  V. — Contrast  in  Scenic  Effect  and  in  Music. 
Chapter  VI.— The  Source  of  those  Distinct  Suggestions  of  the  General 
World  which  are  Fundamental  to  the  Musical  Sensation — Position,  Direc- 
tion, Movement  and  Visual  Form.  Chapter  VII.— The  Second  Factor  in 
the  Inherent  Connection  between  Music  and  Motion :  the  Sense  of  the 
Horizontal  latent  in  the  Principle  of  Time.  Chapter  VIII.— Tonality.  The 
Principles  of  Unity  and  Delimitation.  Chapter  IX.— Statement  of  the  Full 
Case  for  the  Explicability  of  Musical  Expression  from  the  Standpoint  of 
the  Influence  of  Speech.  Chapter  X.— Darwin's  Hypothesis  of  Musical  Ex- 
pression. The  Tendency  of  Music  to  Grow  Old.  The  Influence  of  In- 
herited Feeling  in  the  Effect  upon  us  of  Art  and  Nature.  Chapter  XL— 
The  Limitation  involved  in  Music  being  the  World  of  a  Single  Sense,  is  a 
Source  of  its  Power.  Statement  of  the  Principle  of  Arbitrary  Association. 
Chapter  XII.— Summary  and  Concluding  Remarks. 

BEETHOVEN'S  PIANOFORTE  SONATAS  Explained  for  the 
Lovers  of  the  Musical  Art.  By  Ernst  von  Elterlein. 
Translated  by  E.  Hill,  with  Preface  by  Ernst  Pauer. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Sixth).  With 
Portrait,  Facsimile  and  View  of  Beethoven's  House. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  He  writes  with  the  ripe  knowledge  and  thorough  understanding  of  a 
practical  musician.  Every  musical  student  or  amateur  can  safely  trust 
him  as  a  competent  and  agreeable  guide.  This  English  translation  is  most 
opportune,  and  will  doubtless  assist  many  a  lover  of  Beethoven's  musio  to 
appreciate  more  keenly  the  master's  Sonatas." — E.  Pauer. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SYMPHONIES  in  their  Ideal  Significance, 
Explained  by  Ernst  von  Elterlein.  Translated  by 
Francis  Weber.  With  an  Account  of  the  Facts  Re- 
lating to  Beethoven's  Tenth  Symphony.  By  L.  Nohl. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

This  small  volume  is  intended  in  the  first  place,  and  more  especially,  for 
the  earnest  and  thoughtful  amateur,  to  whom  it  is  to  be  a  guide  and  com- 
panion in  the  artistic  enjoyment  and  conscious  appreciation  of  Beethoven's 
Symphonic  Masterpieces.  At  the  same  time  the  work  may  not  be  unwel- 
come also  to  the  practical  musician. 
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HOW  TO  PLAY  CHOPIN.  The  Works  of  Chopin  and  their 
proper  Interpretation.  By  J.  Kleczynski.  Translated 
by  A.  Whittingham.  Fifth  Edition.  Woodcut  and 
Music  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

"  Contains  the  cream  of  Chopin's  instructions  to  his  own  pupils.  To 
admirers  of  Chopin  and  players  of  his  music  we  should  say  this  book  is 
indispensable." — Bazaar. 

"  It  contains  many  interesting  details  and  profitable  hints.  The  author 
has  much  to  tell  us  about  the  great  pianist,  as  a  teacher  as  well  as  a 
composer.  Chopin  as  a  composer  remains  to  us  as  a  heritage,  but  the 
tradition  of  his  playing  and  teaching  is  naturally  becoming  every  year 
more  and  more  vague.  80  our  author  deserves  praise  for  his  attempt  to 
snatch  from  oblivion  any  remembrances  of  the  '  manner  and  touch  '  of  the 
master." — Academy. 

FROM    LYRE    TO    MUSE.     A    History   of   the   Aboriginal 
Union  of  Music  and  Poetry.     By  J.  Donovan.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (pub.  5s.) 
Chapters  : — 1.  Musical   Impression.    2.  History   of   Aboriginal   Music    3. 

Music  and  Individuality.    4.  Fusion  of  Rhythm  and  Tones.    5.  Fusion  of 

Tones    and    Words.    6.  How    Harmony    was    Developed     7.  Definition    and 

Diagram  of  Evolution  of  Music. 

SCHUMANN'S  RULES  AND  MAXIMS.  For  young  Musi- 
cians.    Sewed,  2d. 

"  The  '  Rules  and  Maxims  '  might  have  been  entitled  '  Proverbs,"  for  the 
truth  of  none  of  them  can  be  called  into  question,  and  they  give  students 
the  very  best  advice." — Figaro. 

"  A  valuable  store  of  hints  and  information,  shrewdly  written  and  per- 
tinently put." — Musical  Opinion. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SYMPHONIES  Critically  Discussed  by  A. 
Teetgen.  With  Preface  by  John  Broadhouse.  Second 
Edition.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  We  must  say  that  many  of  his  observations  are  not  only  acute  but 
extremely  just." — Musical  Times. 

"  Mr.  Tee+gen  gives  evidence  of  deep  knowledge  of  his  hero's  works,  he 
supplies  the  reader  with  food  for  thought  and  reflection.  We  commend  this 
little  book  to  the  attention  of  our  readers." — Musical  Opinion. 

"  Mr.  Teetgen  is  a  devout,  though  not  a  blind,  worshipper  of  Beethoven." 
—Musical  Standard. 

PURITY  IN  MUSIC.  By  A.  F.  Thibaut.  Translated  by  J. 
Broadhouse.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Contents.— 1.  On  the  Chorale.  2.  Church  Music  other  than  the  Choral. 
3.  Popular  Melodies.  4.  The  Educating  Influence  of  Good  Models.  5. 
Effect.  6.  On  Judging  the  Works  of  Great  Masters.  7.  As  to  a  Liberal 
Judgment.    8.  On  Perversions  of  Text.    9.  Choral  Societies. 

Schumann  says  : — "  A  fine  book  about  music,  read  it  frequently." 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN.  An  Art  Historical  Study.  By 
F    R.  Ritter.     8vo,  sewed,  Is. 
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MOZART:  THE  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE  AS  MAN  AND 
ARTIST.  According  to  Authentic  Documents  and 
other  Sources.  By  Victor  Wilder.  Translated  by  F. 
Liebich.  To  which  is  now  added  a  Comprehensive  Bib- 
liography of  Mozart  Literature  from  every  source, 
English  and  Foreign  and  a  List  of  his  Compositions 
Published  and  Unpublished.  With  23  Portraits 
gathered  from  Various  Sources.  With  Index.  2 
volumes.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 

Jan.  Ev.  Enoel,  Imperial  Librarian,  writing  from  the  Mozartoum,  Salz- 
burg (Mozart's  birthplace)  on  behalf  of  the  Mozart  Society,  says : — 

[Translation.] 

I  congratulate  the  publisher  on  the  exemplary  correctness  of  the  edi- 
tion and  the  author  on  having  had  at  his  disposal  such  rich  and  almost 
inexhaustible  material  from  ancient  down  to  most  modern  times,  as 
foundation  for  his  excellent  work.  This  beautiful  and  valuable  work, 
which  has  been  translated  with  great  thoroughness,  has  every  right  to  a 
place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  English  literature  to  the  honour  of  the 
great  master  whose  life  and  work  the  gifted  author  has  had  presented  to 
the  English  people  in  a  most  attractive  way,  besides  conveying  to  them 
his  appreciation  of  his  (Mozart's)  immortal  compositions  in  a  manner 
that  has  not  been  done  previously  in  English. 

"  This  biography  in  two  handy  volumes  and  published  at  a  moderate 
price,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  thousand  and  one 
admirers  of  one  of  the  most  astounding  geniuses  in  musical  history." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Its  merits  arc  its  enthusiasm,  its  judicious  selection  from  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  material,  and  its  consecutivcness." — Birmingham  Gazette. 

Arthur  Simons,  in  an  appreciative  notice  in  The  Saturday  Review 
said : — "  The.  book  is  living,  and  to  read  it  is  to  suffer  over  again  this 
perfect  and  punished  life." 

"  The  most  complete  work  extant  on  the  Salzburg  composer,  or  at  any 
rate  it  is  comparable  with  the  biography  written  by  Otto  Jahn,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  many  things  relating  to  Mozart  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
other  works.  It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  review  so  compre- 
hensive a  work  as  this  in  a  limited  space.  We  can  only  recommend  it  as 
a  carefully  written  work  which  is  invaluable  for  reference."— Music. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  in  a  long  review  says : — No  apology  was  needed  in 
offering  to  music-lovers  a  remarkably  comprehensive  record  of  the  career 
of  one  of  the  most  astonishing  geniuses  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Mozart,  as  everyone  knows,  died  young,  but  irrespective  of  his  creative 
work,  his  life,  short  as  it  was,  afforded  the  diligent  biographer  far  greater 
scope  than  have  the  lives  of  not  a  few  composers  who  attained  compara- 
tive longevity.  The  author  of  the  French  work  now  translated  went  to 
so  many  sources  for  authentic  details  and  general  information  that  his 
pages  were  well  entitled  to  consideration  even  of  readers  acquainted  with 
the  salient  facts  in  the  life  of  the  famous  composer,  and  the  two  volumes 
under  discussion  would  be  welcome  if  only  for  their  completeness,  and 
at  the  same  time  their  freedom  from  trivial  anecdotage  of  the  kind  of 
which  so  much  clings  to  the  lives  of  many  great  musicians. 
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MUSICAL     MEMORIES.     By     William     Spark,     Mus.Doc. 

(late    Organist    of    the    Town    Hall,    Leeds).      Revised 

Popular  Edition.    With  16  Portraits.    Thick  crown  8vo, 

cloth.     Published  at  6s. 

"  A    pleasantly    written    book    of    reminiscences    of    a    large    number    of 

distinguished  persons  in   the   world   of   music  ....  Dr.   Spark  knows   how 

to  tell  a   good   story,   and  has  not   a   few  new  and  old  to  tell ;   while   the 

tone  of  his  book  is  so  invariably  cheerful  and  good  natured." — Saturday 

Review. 

"  The  author  speaks  of  things  that  he  understands  and  of  persons 
that  he  has  known." — St.  James'  Gazette. 

"  Just  one  of  those  pleasant  books  which  are  instructive  without  being 
tedious,  and  amusing  without  being  frivolous.  The  book  is  very  pleasant 
reading  and  we  counsel  our  readers  to  get  it  without  delay."— Musical 
Standard. 

TCHAIKOVSKY.  His  Life  and  Works.  With  Extracts 
from  his  Writings  and  the  Diary  of  his  Tour  Abroad  in 
1888.  By  Rosa  Newmarch.  Edited  with  Additional 
Chapters  by  E.  Evans,  1908.  With  a  Complete 
Classific  Account  of  Works,  Copious  Analyses  of  Import- 
ant Works,  Analytical  and  other  Indices  :  also  Supple- 
ment dealing  with  "The  Relation  of  Tchaikovsky  to 
Art-Questions  of  the  Day."  Portrait  and  Index. 
Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  chapters  written  by  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  Senr.,  are  excellent  and 
should  be  perused  with  attention,  as  they  denote  a  keen,  critical  insight 
and  a  broad  outlook  on  matters  generally.  *"  *  *  The  popularity  of  Tchai- 
kovsky in  England  is  certainly  not  on  the  wane,  and  the  present  volume 
will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  the  many  admirers  of  the  Russian  master." 
— Morning  Post. 

"  A  well  planned  and  in  parts  fascinating  study  of  a  composer  whose 
rare  charm  of  melodic  beauty  and  fine  sense  of  musical  proportion  have 
completely  captured  the  taste  of  the  time  *  *  *  It  is  the  fullest  and 
most  authoritative  monograph  of  Tchaikovsky  available  for  English 
readers. "—The  Scotsman. 

"  Issued  from  the  Press  which  in  recent  years  has  given  to  the  musical 
world  so  much  that  is  of  intrinsic  value— that  of  the  firm  of  William 
Reeves,  publisher  of  The  Musical  Standard — this  volume,  dedicated  '  to 
Henry  J.  Wood,  who  has  helped  to  realise  so  many  of  Tchaikovsky's 
masterpieces,  and  to  his  wife,'  is  first  in  the  field  in  thoroughness  and 
in  style.  *  *  *  is  so  presented  as  to  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  or- 
dinary lover  of  music,  of  value  to  the  student,  and  indispensable  to  such 
as  desire  to  have  at  hand  reliable  analyses  of  the  compositions  of  the 
greatest  of  Russian  composers.  Rosa  Newmarch  is  perhaps  responsible 
to  a  greater  degree  than  anyone  in  this  country  for  bringing  under  notice 
Tchaikovsky.  To  her  pen  is  due  the  best  and  ripest  of  the  original 
matter  the  volume  contains ;  although  the  work  of  Mr.  Edwin  Evans  is 
also  of  such  a  character  as  to  merit  high  praise.  *  *  *  Tchaikovsky  was 
a  world  artist  and  he  speaks  in  a  language  that  is  growingly  appreciated 
by  the  scholars  of  all  nations.  *  *  The  volume  will  assuredly  rank  amon? 
the  standard  works  relating  to  musical  art."— Sheffield  Daily  Independent 
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INOllCE    OF    ANTHONY    STRADIVARI.     The    celebrated 
Violin  Maker  known  by  the  name  of  Stradivarius,  pre- 
ceded  by    Historical    and    Critical    Researches   on   the 
origin  and  Transformations  of  Bow  Instruments,  fid 
followed  by  a  Theoretical  Analysis  of  the  Bow  and  Re- 
marks  on    Francis   Tourte.     By    F.    J.    Fetis.     Trans- 
lated by  J.   Bishop.     Facsimile  of  a  Letter  of  JStradi- 
varius.     8vo,  cloth,  5s, 
The  greater  part  of  the  matter  in  above  is  the  work  of  M.  Vuillaume, 
who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in   studying  the  principles  which 
guided  Stradivarius  in  his  labours.    With  the  aid  of  Fetis  and  his  addi- 
tional suggestions  and  matter  the  now  oelebrated  work  was  produced. 

CHOPIN:     THE     MAN     AND     HIS     MUSIC.     By     James 

Hunekkk.  Author  of  "Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music." 
With  Musical  Examples.     Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 

"  .Mr.  Huiit'ki'r  is  a  Chopin  enthusiast.  He  accords  admiration  to  Brahms, 
to  Wagner,  to  Tchaikovsky  :  his  worship  is  reserved  for  Chopin.  Being 
gifted  with  clear  insight  and  imagination  which  grasp  many  and  diverse 
moods  Mr.  Hunekor  is  a  sane  critic  and  a  manly There  is  no  pre- 
tence at  new  material  in  the  book.  Mr.  Huneker  has  garnered  all  that  has 
been  written  about  the  composer  and  he  has  threshed  out  the  grain  from 
the  chaff.    The  result  is,  therefore,  of  value." — Musical  Standard. 

"  The  volume  will  at  once  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  books  on 

Chopin the  mnsterly  chapter  of  74  pages  on  the  etudes  will  soon 

be  found  indi»ppn°nl>lo  bv  all  teachers  and  students  of  the  pianoforte."— 
The  Nation  (U.S.A.) 

"  A  work  of  unique  merit,  of  distinguished  style,  of  profound  insight 
and  sympathy  and  of  the  most  brilliant  literary  quality."— The  New  York 
Times. 

"  Of  works  on  Chopin  published  since  Niecks'  life,  this  is  by  far  t'.io 
most  important.'— G.  0.  Asiitox  Joxso.n  in  "  A  Handbook  to  Chopin's 
Works." 

LIFE  OF  CHOPIN.  By  Franz  Liszt.  New  and  very  much 
Enlarged  Edition.  Translated  in  full  now  for  the  first 
time  by  John  Bkoadhovse.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Oeobok  Sand  describes  it  as  "  un  pen  exuberent  en  style,  mais  rempll 
de  bonnes  choses  et  de  tres  belles  pages." 

O.  C.  Ashtox  Joxsox  says  in  his  "  Handbook  to  Chopin's  Works  "  :— 
"  For  the  personal  reminiscences  of  one  of  the  greatest  composers  by  one 
of  the  greatest  executive  artists  of  the  world  must  be  invaluable  to  the 
Chopin  student." 

"  Frant  Liszt  has  written  a  charming  sketch  of  Chopin's  life  and  art."— 
Enrt/.  Brtt. 

"  Liszt's  criticisms  npon  his  separate  works  have  all  the  eloquent  mys- 
ticisms to  be  expected  from  him ;  and  the  biography  is  a  book  musicians 
will  always  prize."— Sunday  Times. 

"  It  will  afford  the  student  the  greatest  help  in  understanding  the 
undercurrent  of  emotion  which  characterises  the  works  of  Chopin."— 
Morning  Post- 

"  Let  us  therefore  contribute  one  good  word  to  help  it  forward,  as  we 
would  tend  a  flower  which  spring*  up  spontaneously  over  the  grave  of 
one  we  love."— Musical  Times. 
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FREDERIC     CHOPIN:     HIS     LIFE     AND     LETTERS.     By 

Moiutz  Karasowski.  Translated  by  E.  Hill.  New 
Edition  Revised  and  further  Letters  added  written 
during  the  composer's  Sojourn  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, 1848-9.  Second  and  Revised  Edition.  With  8 
Portraits  and  a  Facsimile.  2  volumes.  Crown  8vo, 
bevelled  cloth,  10s. 

"  Chopin  is  and  remains  the  boldest  and  proudest  poetic  spirit  of  the 
age." — itoBEiir  Schumann. 

"  A  book  with  which  all  students  of  Chopin  must  needs  be  acquainted. 
It  contains  a  good  deal  of  first  hand  information  and  is  our  only  source 
for  many  valuable  documents." — The  Guardian. 

The  author  in  his  Preface  says : — Several  years  of  friendship  with  the 
family  of  Frederic  Chopin  have  enabled  me  to  have  access  to  his  letters  and 
to  place  them  before  the  public.  ...  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
many  of  Chopin's  friends  and  admirers  I  have  undertaken  to  sketch  his 
career  from  the  materials  afforded  me  by  his  one  surviving  sister,  from  his 
letters,  etc.  ...  in  this  work  which  contains  full  particulars  about  Chopin's 
youth  I  have  corrected  the  erroneous  dates  and  mis-statements  which  have 
found  their  way  into  all  the  German  and  French  periodicals  and  books. 

Ghovf.'s  Dictionary  of  Musicians  says  : — The  truth  about  Chopin's  birth, 
family,  health,  character,  friendships,  early  training,  and  the  dawn  of  his 
career  as  a  player  and  composer  was  not  known  until  the  publication  of 
Moritz  Karasowski's  recent  and  trustworthy  biography. 

"  The  first  serious  attempt  at  a  Biography  of  Chopin."— Prof.  Nikcks. 

"  Gives  bits  of  information  found  nowhere  else  and  the  Letters  of  Chopin 
make  the  book  invaluable  to  those  who  would  really  know  the  Polish 
master."— Musical  Atneriea. 

MAKERS  OF  MUSIC.  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Great 
Composers.  With  Chronological  Summaries  of  their 
Works  and  Facsimiles  from  Musical  MSS.  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Purcell,  Dr.  Arne,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Weber,  Schubert,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Schumann,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Gounod,  Brahms  and  Greig, 
with  General  Chronological  Table.  By  R.  Farquharson 
Sharp.  Portrait  of  Purcell.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  author's  endeavour  throughout  this  work  has  been  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  the  personality  of  each  composer,  as  well  as  to  furnish  bio- 
graphical detail.  At  the  end  of  each  biography  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the 
composer's  works  and  dates  of  production,  together  with  a  facsimile  from 
one  of  his  original  manuscripts.  A  useful  volume,  got  up  in  good  style  and 
well  adapted  for  a  gift  or  prize.    Has  speedily  run  into  three  editions. 

TEMPLETON  AND  MALIBRAN.  Reminiscences  of  these 
Renowned  Singers,  with  Original  Letters  and  Anec- 
dotes. Three  Authentic  Portraits  by  Mayall.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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CHOPIN:  AS  REVEALED  BY  EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS 

DIARY.     By  Count  Tarnowski.     Translated  from  the 

Polisli  by  .N .  Janotha.     With  Eight  Portraits.     Crown 

8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  net  (or  paper  cover  Is.  6d. 

net). 

"  Throw*  many  curious  sidelights  on  the  character  of  the  great  com 
poser." — Sunday  Sun. 

"  The  notes  on  Chopin  were  written  by  special  request  and  under  the 
direction  of  Princess  Marccline  Crartoryska.  From  her.  Count  Tarnowski 
receired  many  interesting  details  as  well  as  letters  written  by  Chopin,  in 
which  the  master  alludes  to  many  of  his  compositions  as  well  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  written.  Really  an  absorbing  little 
tome,  etc."— Musical  Standard. 

BEETHOVEN.  By  Richard  Wagner.  With  a  Supplement 
from  the  Philosophical  Works  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 
Trans,  by  Edward  Dannreuther.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  This  characteristic  essay,  a  written  exposition  of  Wagner's  thoughts  on 
the  significance  of  the  master's  musio,  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  all 
students."— W.  H.  Webbe  in  The  Pianist's  A.  B.  C. 

"  It  is  a  plain  duty  to  be  familiar  and  even  intimate  with  the  opinion 
of  one  famous  man  about  another.  Gladly  therefore  we  welcome  Mr. 
Dannreuther'a  translation  of  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Dannreuther  has 
achieved  his  task  with  the  conscientiousness  of  his  nature  and  with  a 
success  due  to  much  tact  and  patience." — Musical  Times. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  FIDDLERS.  Includ- 
ing Performers  on  the  Violoncello  and  Double  Bass, 
Past  and  Present.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  their 
Artistic  Career,  together  with  Notes  of  their  Composi- 
tions. By  A.  Mason  Clarke.  9  Portraits.  Post  8vo, 
bevelled  cloth,  5s. 

"  We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  a  nseful  book  to 
Ml  lovers  of  violins  and  violinists.  Fiddlers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  is  prac- 
tically a  little  Biographical  Dictionary,  well  arranged  with  some  excellent 
portraits."— \  or  them  Whig. 

CHERUBINI.     Memorials  illustrative  of  his  Life.     By   E. 
Bellasis.     Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
The  standard  biography  of  Cherubini. 

FRANZ  LISZT.  By  T.  Carlaw  Martin.  12mo,  bound,  Is. 
(paper,  6d.) 

LIFE  OF  BEETHOVEN.     By  Louis  Nohl.     Translated  by 
John  J.  Lalor.     Third   Edition.     With  Portraits  and 
Facsimile.     Crown  8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 
"  A  standard  biography." 
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SKETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  GLEE  COMPOSERS.  Historical, 
Biographical  and  Critical.  From  about  1735-1866.  By 
D.  Baptie.     Post  8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  5s. 

BALFE:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS.  By  W.  A.  Barrett 
Crown  8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  (pub.  7s.  6d.) 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  MOZART.  By  A.  Whittingham 
Cloth,  Is.  6d.  (or  paper,  Is.) 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  HANDEL.  By  A.  Whittingham. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d.  (or  paper,  Is.) 

THE  BACH  LETTERS.  Letters  of  Samuel  Wesley,  relating 
to  the  Introduction  into  England  of  the  Works  of  Bach. 
Ed.  by  E.  Wesley.     Second  Edition.     8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

DICTIONARY  OF  4,000  BRITISH  MUSICIANS.  From  the 
Earliest  Times.  By  F.  J.  Crowest.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  (paper,  Is.) 

A  Dictionary  of  British  Musicians — a  work  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
names  of  native  composers,  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  writers,  etc.,  who 
have  contributed  to  the  making  of  English  musical  art  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  Blank  spaces  are  left  to  each  letter  for  any  addi- 
tional names  to  be  written  in. 

PURCELL.  By  William  H.  Cummings,  3his.Doc.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  only  available  life  of  this  great  English  musician.  Dr.  Cummings 
spared  no  time  or  tiouble  in  making  it  as  far  as  possible  a  complete  and 
exhaustive   treatise. 

CHERUBINI.    By  F.  J.  Crowest.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Contents: — Birth  and  Parentage— Under  Sarti— Earliest  Works— Visits 
London — Lodoiska— Medic — Les  Deux  Journeess — Faniska — Berlioz  and  Ah 
Baba — Cherubini's  Overtures — A  Sacred  Music  Composer — Mass  in  F — 
Mass  in  D  minor — Mass  in  C— Requiem  in  C  minor— Requiem  in  D  minor 
— Cherubini's  Prolificness — At  Catel's  Grave — Death,  Obsequies  and  Career 
—His  Influence  upon  Music — Estimate  of  his  Dramatic  Works — Of  his 
Sacred  Works— Influence  as  a  Teacher — Temperament  and  Disposition — 
Anecdotes  of  Cherubini — Catalogue  of  Compositions — Index. 

SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  VIOLINISTS  AND  GREAT  PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical  and  Anecdotal,  with  Account  of 
the  Violin  and  Early  Violinists.  Viotti,  Spohr,  Paga- 
nini,  De  Beriot,  Ole  Bull,  Clementi,  Moscheles,  Schu- 
mann (Robert  and  Clara),  Chopin,  Thalberg,  Gottschalk. 
Liszt.  By  G.  T.  Ferris.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
bevelled  cloth,  3s.  6d.  (or  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.) 
A.  very  useful  book  for  a  prize  or  gift. 
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PORTRAIT   GALLERIES. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  MUSIC.  A  Record  of  the  Art  in  England 
during  the  Victorian  Era.  Containing  70  Portraits  of 
the  most  Eminent  Musicians.  Oblong  quarto,  boards, 
cloth  back,  2s.  6d. 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  MUSI- 
CIANS.  By  John  Wauriner,  Mks.D.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Introduction  by  Joseph  Bennett.  Over  500 
Photo  Portraits  of  well-known  and  eminent  living  Musi- 
cians of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  short  Bio- 
graphical notice  of  each.  The  whole  bound  in  one 
handsome  oblong  folio  volume,  cloth  lettered.  Offered 
for  7s.  6d.  net,  post  free  (or  8s.  post  free  abroad),  (pub- 
lished 148.  net). 


REEVES'  CATALOGUE  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL 
LITERATURE.  Ancient  and  Modern,  Second-Hand 
and  New ;  containing  the  Contents  of  Libraries  recently 
purchased,  with  a  large  quantity  of  Curious,  Scarce,  and 
Useful  Music  :  Full  Scores,  Organ  Music,  Duets,  Trios, 
Quartetts,  Quintetts,  Sextetts,  Septetts,  etc. ;  Tutors, 
Historical,  Theoretical  and  Biographical  Works  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  etc., 
including  some  Works  of  the  greatest  rarity  and  value. 
On  Sale  for  Cash.  This  Catalogue  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

"  Mr.  W.  ReeTea,  who  has  established  hit  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
recognised  publisher  of  English  Musical  Literature,  has  a  strong  list  of 
books  for  the  amateur  and  the  professor."— Publisher?  Circular. 

"  The  best  and  safest  method  for  the  inexperienced  to  adopt,  is  to  make 
application  to  some  leading  and  trustworthy  publisher  of  musical  books  of 
the  class  in  question,  relying  on  his  judgment  and  the  traditions  of  his 
house  to  supply  what  is  genuine  and  suitable.  Without  being  invidious, 
wrc  may  say  that  such  a  publisher  is  Mr.  W.  Reevos." — Baz  fir 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  NATIONS.  Par- 
ticularly of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  Hebrews ; 
with  special  reference  to  recent  discoveries  in  Western 
Asia  and  in  Egypt.  By  Cail  Engel.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Index.  Thick  8vo,  cloth.  Published 
at  18s.,  now  offered  for  8s.  6d.  net. 
Contexts  : — Chapter  I. — The  Oldest  Records  on  Music.  Representations 
of  Musical  Instruments  on  Ancient  Sculptures  and  Paintings— National 
Music  applied  to  Ethnology — Monumental  Records  referring  to  Assyrian 
Music — The  Ruins  of  Nimroud,  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik — The  Extent 
to  which  the  characteristics  of  Assyrian  Music  can  be  Ascertained  from 
the  Representations  of  the  Instruments — The  Gradual  Development  of 
Music  from  its  Most  Primitive  State,  demonstrated  by  a  Comparison  of 
the  Music  of  Modern  Nations  in  Different  Stages  of  Civilization — The 
Earliest  Musical  Instruments — Examples  of  Musical  Scales  in  Use  among 
Nations  in  Different  Stages  of  Civilization— The  Earliest  Development  of 
Vocal  Music— The  Degree  of  Progress  in  Music  attained  by  the  Assyrians 
—Their  Accomplishments  in  other  Arts.  Chapter  II. — Musical  Instru- 
ments of  the  Assyrians.  The  Harp — Traces  of  the  Ancient  Oriental  Harp 
in  Europe — The  Assyrian  Lyre  and  the  Nubian  Kissar — The  Assyrian 
Dulcimer  and  the  Persian  Santir— The  Asor — The  Tamboura  or  Guitar— 
The  Double-pipe — The  Trumpet — The  Drum—  Assyrian  Bronze  Bells  found 
in  the  Ruins  of  Nimroud — Tambourine  and  Cymbals — Remarks  on  the 
Dancing  of  the  Assyrian  Musicians — Traces  of  some  other  Assyrian  In- 
struments— Conjectures  on  the  Antiquity  of  Stringed  Instruments  Played 
with  a  Bow — Some  Peculiar  Similarities  between  Ancient  Asiatic  and 
European  Instruments — The  Names  of  Musical  Instruments.  Chapter  III. 
— Assyrian  Musical  Performances.  Various  Combinations  of  Musical  In- 
struments— Description  of  the  Assyrian  Bas-reliefs  fn  the  British  Museum 
on  which  Musical  Performers  are  Represented — Other  Representations  of 
Assyrian  Musicians  briefly  Described — The  Characteristics  of  the  Per- 
formances— Fondness  of  the  Assyrians  for  Music — Their  Songs — Music 
employed  in  their  Religious  Worship — Court  Bands  of  the  Kings — 
Rhythmical  Character  of  the  Music — Oriental  Music  of  the  Present  Time — 
Choruses  of  the  Dervishes — Call  to  Prayer  of  the  Muezzin — Character  of 
the  Assyrian  Instrumental  Accompaniments — Harmony  not  Entirely 
Unknown  to  the  Assyrians.  Chapter  IV. — Musical  System  of  the 
Assyrians.  Resemblance  of  the  Assyrian  Music  to  that  of  other  Ancient 
Oriental  Nations — The  Pentatonic  Scale — The  Present  Existence  of  the 
Pentatonic  Scale  in  various  Asiatic  Nations  evidenced  by  Tunes  from 
China,  Siam,  Java,  Hindoostan,  Burmah  and  Japan — High  Antiquity  of 
the  Pentatonic  Scale  in  Asia — The  Order  of  Intervals  in  which  the 
Assyrian  Stringed  Instruments  appear  to  have  been  usually  Tuned — Traces 
of  the  Pentatonic  Scale  among  the  Ancient  Greeks — The  Intervals  of  the 
Nubian  Kissar— Subdivisions  of  the  Whole  Tone — Diffusion  of  the  Penta- 
tonic Scale — The  Pentatonic  Scale  of  the  Ancient  American  Indians- 
Traces  of  the  same  Scale  in  the  Music  of  the  Scotch  and  other  Celtic  Races 
—The  Peculiar  Character  of  the  Assyrian  Music— The  Probable  Musical 
Notation  of  the  Assyrians.    Chapter  V.— Music  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 
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Egyptian  Instruments— Various  Harps— Brute's  Harps— Egyptian  name  of 
the  Harp  The  TYigonon— The  Lyre— The  Tamboura— Peculiar  Stringed 
Instruments — Pipes,  Flutes,  Double-pipes— Trumpets — Drums  and  Tam- 
bourines— Curious  Instruments  of  Percussion— The  Sistrum— Crotala,  Cym- 
bals, Bells— Vocal  and  Instrumental  Performances— The  Egyptian  Musical 
Instruments  compared  with  the  Assyrian — Opinions  of  some  Musical  His- 
torians. Chapter  VI.  Music  or  the  Hebrews.  Gradual  Development  of 
the  Hebrew  Music —  Musical  Instruments — Diversity  of  Opinion  respecting 
the  Heal  Nature  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  Instruments— Josephus'  Account  — 
The  ChatBozcrah— The  Shophar— The  Magrepha— Nebel  and  Nofre— The 
Hebrew  Lyre— Vocal  and  Instrumental  Performances— Hebrew  Music  of 
the  Present  Day— Literature  of  Hebrew  .Music — Eastern  Origin  of  our  own 
Music. 

QroUe't  Dictionary  says  of   Carl  Engel : 

"  His  attainments  as  a  musician,  his  clear  insight  into  books  in  many 
languages,  his  indefatigable  perseverance  in  research,  and  the  exercise  of 
a  rare  power  Of  judicious  discrimination,  marie  him  one  of  the  first 
authorities  on  his  subject  in  Europe,  he  became  a  collector  when  oppor- 
tunities were  more  frequent  than  they  are  now  for  acquiring  rare  instru- 
ments and  books.  He  thus  formed  a  private  museum  and  library  that 
could  hardly  be  rivalled  except  by  a  few  public  institutions." 

CHRONOMETRICAL     CHART     OF     MUSICAL     HISTORY. 

Presenting  a  Bird's  Eye  View  from  the  Pre-Christian 

Era     to     the     XXth     Century.     By     C.     A.     Harris, 

A.R.C.O.,   etc.     On   linen,   folded  in   case,   2s.   net  (on 

special  paper,  Is.  net). 

PBor.   Proct   says: — I   have   examined   your  chart   with   great    interest, 

both  plan  and  execution  seem  to  me  to  be  excellent.    Tou  have  managed 

to  get   a   wonderful  amount  of   information    into    a    very    small    space.    I 

think  the  Chart  should   be  most  useful  and  cordially  wish  you  success. 

Dh.  T.  H.  Yorxe  Trotter,  Principal,  London  Academy  of  Music:  "  Ex- 
tremely well  got  up  and  will  be  useful." 

Dh.  F.  J.  Kahx,  Principal,  London  College  of  Muxie:  "  Your  very  useful 
chart  ....  extremely  well  drawn  up,  showing  in  a  compact  form  a  great 
deal  of  information,  and  is  a  useful  comparative  form.  Several  professors 
have  expressed  delight  with  it." 

Trunin  College,  London:  'The  Library  Committee  desire  me  to  express 
their  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  donation  of  a  copy  of  a  '  Chronometrieal 
Chart    of    Musical    History  '    to    the     College    library."— Shellet    Fisher, 

Srrrrlary. 

"  Like  a  Bovril  tabloid  much  nourishment  in  a  little  room."— Head 
Mistress,  South  African  School. 

"  Sure  to  be  very  useful  to  students  .  .  .  excellently  arranged  and 
seems  to  be  very   accurate  and  thorough."— Dh.  Ralph  Dowstan. 

K\e.  II.  tit  chart  .  .  .  and  is  certainly  valuable  in  helping  the  imagina- 
tion to  grasp  synchronous  events."— H.  Osmond  Anderton,  Esq.,  Librarian 
to  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  School  of  Muxie. 

HISTORY  OF  HUNGARIAN  MUSIC.  By  J.  Kaldy  (Director 
of  the  Royal  Hunqarian  Opera).  Crown  8vo,  bevelled 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Information   not  to  be  had  anywhere  else should  be  on  "very 

..usical  shelf."— Inter nationalen  MutikgeselUcha/t. 
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THE      GROWTH      AND      DEVELOPMENT      OF      MUSIC. 

Described  in  Chapters  on  the  Stud}'  of  Musical  History. 
By  Edward  Dickinson.  With  an  Annotated  Guide  to 
Music  Literature.  Over  400  pp.  Thick  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 
Chaptebs  : — 1.  Primitive  Music.  2.  Music  of  the  Ancient  Cultured 
Nations  :  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  ITehrews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  3.  Song  in 
the  Early  Christian  Church.  4.  The  Catholic  Liturgy.  5.  The  Catholic 
Liturgic  Chant.  6.  Beginnings  of  Polyphonic  Music.  Popular  Music  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  7.  The  Age  of  the  Netherlanders,  14001550.  8.  Choral  Music 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  9.  Early  German  Protestant  Music.  10.  Pro- 
testant Church  Music  in  England.  11.  The  Madrigal— The  Opera — Modern 
Tonality.  12.  Early  Growth  of  Instrumental  Music.  13.  The  Violin  and 
its  Music  :  First  Stages  of  the  Suite  and  Sonata.  14.  Keyed  Chamber  In- 
struments :  Progress  of  the  Clavier  Suite  and  Sonata.  15.  The  Italian  Opera 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  16  The  Opera  Buffa,  Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth Centuries.  17.  Rise  of  the  Opera  in  France,  Seventeenth  Century. 
18.  Italian  Opera  Seria  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  19.  Introduction  of 
the  Italian  Dramatic  Forms  into  German  Religious  Music.  20.  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  1685-1750.  21.  Handel,  1G85-1759.  22.  Opera-Comique  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  23.  Gluck.  1714-1787.  24.  Haydn,  1732-1809.  25.  Mozart, 
1756-1791.  26.  Beethoven.  1770 1827.  27.  The  German  Romantic  Opera. 
Weber,  1786-1826.  28.  The  German  Lied.  Schubert,  1797-1828.  29.  Piano 
Playing  to  about  1830.  30.  Schumann,  1810-1856.  31.  Mendelssohn.  1809- 
1847.  32.  Chopin,  1809-1849.  33.  Programme  Music.  34.  Berlioz,  1803  1869. 
35.  Liszt,  1811-1886.  36.  The  Opera  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  about 
1850.  I.  Italian  Opera.  37.  The  Opera  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  about 
1850.  II.  French  Opera.  38.  Wagner,  1813-1883.  39.  Recent  Music  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  40.  Recent  Music  in  France.  41.  Recent  Music  in 
Italy.  42.  Recent  Music  in  Russia,  Bohemia  and  Scandinavia.  43.  Recent 
Music  in  England  and  America.     Bibliographical  List.     Index. 

Me.  Dickinson  in  his  Preface  says  : — The  vastness  and  complexity  of  the 
Btudy  of  the  history  of  music  are  bewildering  to  those  who  enter  upon  it 
unassisted.  This  volume  is  intended  to  clear  the  way  by  indicating  the 
problems,  the  method  and  the  materials.  The  narrative  and  critical  por- 
tion gives  a  terse  and  comprehensive  summary  of  music  history,  showing 
what  arc  the  important  subjects  involved  and  their  connections  and  rela- 
tions. The  bibliographical  sections  lead  the  student  to  the  best  critical 
commentaries  in  the  English  language  on  every  phase  and  detail  of  the 
subject. 

"  Mr.  Dickinson  has  written  a  book  of  unquestionable  value the 

author's  critical  judgment   is  highly  discriminating." — Musical  Standard. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  writes  : — Mr.  Dickinson 
has  had  the  excellent  idea  of  furnishing  the  musical  student  with  a  guide 

to  the  best  literature  in  English  upon  the  Art For  Mr.  Dickinson's 

general  treatment  of  his  subject  one  can  have  nothing  but  praise.  Hi» 
method  is  to  take  each  stage  in  the  development  of  music  separately, 
characterise  it  in  a  short  but  highly  concentrated  chapter  and  then  give 
references  to  the  complete  English  literature  upon  the  subject.  His  sum* 
maries  are  models  of  sound  judgment  and  swift  statement,  not  more  than 
once  or  twice,  perhaps,  could  one  find  fault  with  either  their  completenes* 
in    every    essential    point    or    their    cool    and    Catholic    impartiality.    The 

bibliographical  guides  are  practically  as  full  as  they  could  be  made 

the  total  omissions  are  exceedingly  trifling,  while  the  extent  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  conveyed  make  the  book  indispensable  to 
ttudents  and  to  public  librariei. 
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MANUAL   OF    MUSICAL    HISTORY.     From   the  Epoch   of 

Ancient   Greece   to   our   present   time.     By   Dr.    F.   L. 

Hitter.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  An  agreeably  and  cogently  written  volume,  dealing  with  a  variety  of 

topics  which  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  the  history  of  music." — \V.  H. 

Wkbbk  in  The  Pianist' $  A.  B.  C 

"  Portable  and  well  arranged  *  *  *  well  up-to-date  and  contains  a  useful 
index.  Students  preparing  for  examinations  will  find  the  book  distinctly 
serviceable." — Teacher's  Time*. 

CATECHISM  OF  MUSICAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

By   F.   J.   Crowest.      Revised   and   Enlarged   Edition. 
Tenth  Thousand.    187  pp.   Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  (paper,  Is.) 
This  work  gives  special  attention  to  English  musicians,  and  is  brought 
down  to  1905. 

Musical  Education  says: — "An  excellent  little  book — yet  not  so  little 
since  it  contains  an  immense  amount  of  information — historical,  biographi- 
cal and  critical — in  a  very  small  compass." 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  History  of  Musie, 
from  the  Christian  Era  to  the  present  time.  By  Dr.  F. 
L.  Ritter.  Third  Edition.  478  pages  of  Letterpress 
and  72  Plates  of  Musical  Illustrations.  Thick  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  To  such  as  are  preparing  for  examination  this  valuable  work  must 
render  great  service." — Christian  Age. 

"  A  reliable  guide  to  those  students  who  as  he  says  '  feel  the  desire,  the 
want,  of  a  deeper  and  more  general  knowledge  of  and  information  as  to, 
the  growth  and  progress  of  their  art  than  is  common.'  That  this  intention 
has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  present  volume  we  can  conscien- 
tiously affirm." — Musical  Times. 

"  With  the  exception  of  51  r.  Hullah's  Lectures,  we  can  recall  no  book 
in  the  English  language  of  recent  date  which  attempts  to  cover  the  same 
ground.  Both  as  useful  to  the  student  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  as 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  general  reader  on  musical  subjects,  this 
work  of  Professor  Hitter  may  confidently  be  recommended."— Monthly 
Musical  Record. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  With  Critical 
Estimates  of  its  Greatest  Masters  and  Sketches  of  their 
Lives.  By  John  C.  Fillmore.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  Ridley  Prentice.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

8INOPSIS:—  The  Pianoforte  and  its  Immediate  Precursors  (the  Harpsi 
chord  and  Clavichordi  Polyphonic  Music  (Bach,  Handel,  D.  Scarlatti)  — 
Homophonic  Music  <  K.  Bftch,  Iliiydn,  Mocart)— The  Kmotional  Content  of 
Music  (Beethoven)— The  Classic  and  the  Romantic  in  Music  iWclxr,  Schu- 
bert. Mendelssohn,  Chopin  and  Schumann)— Technique  of  the  First  Clas- 
sical Period  Tecluiic|iie  of  the  Second  Classical  Period— Technique  of  the 
Transition  Period-  Technique  of  the  Romantic  Period— Minor  Composers 
and  Virtuosi  of  the  Different  Epochs— Index. 

DiDLKt  Buck  says  of  it :— "  In  my  judgment  the  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  earnest  student." 

"  The  only  work  of  its  kind  in  English.  It  group*  the  composers  and 
their  works  into  epochs  and  gives  a  dear  description  of  the  different 
epochs.  It  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  lives'  of  all  the  greatest 
composers  and  their  works. "--Etmlr. 
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THE  RISE  OF  MUSIC.  Being  a  Careful  Enquiry  into  the 
Development  of  the  Art  from  its  Primitive  Puttings 
forth  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  its  Triumphant  Consum- 
mation in  Modern  Effect.  Especially  bringing  out  the 
Influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  Joint  Development  of 
Harmony  and  Notation — the  Importance  of  that  Great 
Central  Development  the  Enweavement  of  the  Scales — 
the  Creative  Consequences  of  the  Clavier  Type  of  In- 
strument and  the  Explanation  of-  a  New  and  Perfect 
Order  of  Beauty  resting  upon  our  Tempered  System. 
By  Joseph  Goddard.  With  Illustrations  of  early  In- 
struments and  numerous  Musical  Examples  drawn  from 
Ancient  and  Modern  Sources.  With  Index.  Thick 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is  not  a  history  of  music  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  rather  a  tracing  of  the  organic  unfolding  of  the  musical  art. 
At  the  same  time  it  presents  a  perspective  of  both  the  history  and  con- 
stitution of  music,  in  which  history  is  seen  to  elucidate  theory  and  theory 
history. 

Readers  will  greatly  appreciate  the  numerous  musical  examples  culled 
from  all  sources  which  appear  throughout  the  book. 

"  Musical  enthusiasts,  whom  the  technical  language  of  their  art  does 
not  appal,  will  delight  in  this  scholarly  book.  Mr.  Goddard's  object  is 
to  show  that  music,  commonly  regarded  as  the  youngest  of  the  arts,  had 
its  roots  in  primeval  man,  but  needed  a  longer  time  to  develop  into  a 
fully  constituted  art  than  did  painting  and  literature.  It  was  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  painter  to  perfect  his  art.  He  had  his  model,  Nature, 
always  before  him.  The  poet,  in  like  manner,  once  he  possessed  an  alpha- 
bet, had  only  to  look  around  him  to  find  the  grandest  subjects  ready  to 
his  pen.  But  the  musician  had  to  discover  and  fix  his  own  rules  and 
principles,  slowly  revealed  to  him  by  the  march  of  science  and  by  chance 
inventions.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  for  instance,  used  the  flute,  lyre  and 
harp,  but,  as  Mr.  Goddard  points  out,  the  mass  of  our  modern  musical 
forms  date  only  from  the  invention  of  the  clavier  type  of  instrument,  a 
little  over  a  couple  of  centuries  ago.  Modern  dramatic  music,  too,  springs 
as  an  art  form  largely  from  the  light  interludes  played  in  the  Italian 
theatres  only  two  centuries  ago.  Mr.  Goddard's  book  is  well  illustrated 
and  should  find  a  place  in  many  a  musical  home." — The  Christian   World. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  OF  MILITARY  MUSIC  IN 
ENGLAND  and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Band, 
its  Origin,  History  and  Progress.  By  H.  G.  Farmer. 
With  14  Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  os. 

The  Records  of  the  R.A.  Band  date  as  far  back  as  1762,  and  its  history 
may  fairly  be  stated  to  represent  the  growth  of  the  military  band. 
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The  First  Music  Printed  from  Engraved  Plates  in 
England. 
PARTHENIA  Or  the  First  Musick  ever  Printed  for  the  Vir- 
ginals. Composed  by  three  famous  Masters,  William 
Byrd,  Dr.  John  Bull  and  Orlando  Gibbons.  Trans- 
lated into  Modern  Notation  and  Edited  by  E.  F.  Rim- 
bault,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  Fac-similes  of  the  original 
Engraved  Title,  showing  a  Lady  playing  the  Virginals, 
a  page  of  the  Music,  and  the  Curious  and  Interesting 
Dedication.  Followed  by  the  whole  of  the  Music 
arranged  for  Playing  on  the  Piano  in  the  Modern  Nota- 
tion this  forming  a  further  50  pages.  Together  with  an 
account  of  the  Virginals,  Method  of  Playing,  Early 
References,  etc.  By  Dr.  Rimbavlt.  This  Reprint 
limited  to  250  copies  only.  Folio,  gilt  top,  rough  edges, 
imitation  old  boards,  cloth  back  lettered  To  Subscribers, 
12s.  6d.  (pub.  21s.) 

The  Virginal  or  Virginals  from  Henry  the  Seventh's  time  to  nearly  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  included  all  quilled  Keyboard  instruments,  the 
Harpsichord,  Spinet,  etc.  Henry  the  Eight,  according  to  a  contemporary, 
played  well  on  the  Virginals.  Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  equalled  if  not 
surpassed  Queen  Elizabeth  in  music  playing,  the  Itegals  and  Lute  as  well 
as  the  Virginals.  The  first  music  for  this  tribe  of  instruments — including 
the  Harpsichord— was  the  "  Parthenia."  It  consists  principally  of 
"  Parana  and  "  Galliards,"  in  common  use  for  dancing  purposes  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  "  Prelndiums,"  "  Fantazi.i  of  Koure  Parts,"  etc. 

The  printing  of  music  from  engraved  copper  plates  is  supposed  to  have 
begun  at  Home  where  a  collection  of  Canzonets  was  tngnved  by  Simonc 
V.rovio  in  1586.  In  France  towards  the  end  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  the 
great  house  of  Ballard  began  to  make  use  of  engraving,  some  of  I.ully's 
operas  being  printed  from  type  and  some  from  engraved  copper  plates. 
The  Germans,  of  course,  practised  the  art,  one  early  book  of  Exercises 
being  composed  and  engraved  by  the  great  John  8ebastian  Bach  himself. 
In  England  "Parthenia"  was  the  first   produced,   appearing  in   1611. 

Virdung  in  1.511  is  the  oldest,  authority  mentioning  the  virginals,  but 
Kimbault  quotes  the  following  proverb  that  was  formerly  inscribed  on  a 
wall  of  the  Manor  House  of  I.cckingfleld.  Yorkshire,  and  if.  as  thought  to 
be,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh  |  1  «  IM8)  ci, tains  a  reference 
earlier  than  Virdung:: 

"  A  Slac  Strynge  in  a  Virginall  soundithe  not  aright, 
It  doth  abide  no  wrestinge  it  is  so  loose  and  light ; 
The   sound  board  crascde,   forsith  the  instrumente. 
Throw  misgovcrnance  to  make  notes  which  was  not  his  intente." 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE.  Inaugural  Lecture  at 
Gresham  College,  Nov.,  1890.  By  J.  Fkkdehick  Bridge. 
Mik  Doc.     Crown  8vo.  sewed.  6d. 
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THE  WORLD'S  EARLIEST  MUSIC.  Traced  to  its  Begin- 
nings in  Ancient  lands.  By  collected  Evidences  of 
Relics,  Records,  History  and  Musical  Instruments,  from 
Greece,  Etruria,  Egypt,  China,  through  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  to  the  Primitive  Home,  the  Land  of  Akkad 
and  Sumer.  By  Hermann  Smith.  With  65  full  page 
Illustrations  and  Cuts,  nearly  400  pp.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,   6s. 

"  I  return  the  sheets  you  entrusted  to  me  of  '  The  World's  Earliest 
Music.'  There  is  nothing-  I  could  criticize  in  those  interesting  pages." — 
A.  J.  Hipkins  in  a  letter  to  the  Author. 

"  Should   be  in  the   hands  of  every   musician Most   interesting   is 

nis  Chapter  upon  the  music  of  Japan." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Technically  though  it  occasionally  must  be,  the  book  is  one  which 
should  charm  all  music  lovers. " — Morning  Leader. 

"  The  book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  is  most  interesting,  and  is,  in 
its  handsome  cloth  binding,  well  worth  its  published  price,  6/-" — The 
Musical  Star. 

"  I  confess  to  a  very  considerable  ignorance,  natural  and  acquired,  of 
the  ancient  instruments  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Smith  has  got  as  near 
the  truth  as  a  twentieth-century  mortal  can." — J.  F.  Runciman  in  The 
Saturday  Review. 

"  It  is  a  pleasantly  written  volume  dealing  with  the  earliest  conditions 
of  music  in  ancient  lands.  From  rock  carvings,  wall  paintings,  tablets 
and  vases,  sculptures,  papyri  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Smith  has  drawn  the 
materials  for  a  volume  which  has  involved  an  immense  amount  of  research 
and  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  information  conveyed  in  a  very  lucid  and 
readable  manner." — H.  A.  Scott  in  The  Academy. 

"  No  more  enthusiastic  worker,  nor  patient  student,  exists  than  Mr 
Hermann  Smith.  The  structure,  character  and  capabilities  of  every  kind 
of  musical  instrument  have  been  the  objects  of  his  study  for  many  years. 
To  an  intense  love  of  his  subjects  he  adds  an  attractive  style.  .  .  .  The 
liking  of  the  ear  in  music  is  a  liking  by  inheritance,  transmitted  as  a 
fa-iai   type  is.    This  view  is  new,  etc." — Birmingham  Daily  Post. 
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THE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  MODERN  ORCHESTRA 
AND  EARLY  RECORDS  OF  THE  PRECURSORS  OF 
THE  VIOLIN  FAMILY.  With  over  500  Illustrations 
and  Plates.  By  Kathleen  Schlesinger.  Two  volumes, 
thick  8vo,  cloth.     Ready  1910. 

Vol.  I.    Modern  Orchestral  Instruments. 

Vol.  II.  Researches  into  and  Records  of  the  Remote  Origin  of  the 
Violin  Family.  A  Bibliography  of  Music  and  Archaeology  ( English  and 
Foreign)  and  copious  Indices   of  the  two  volumes. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  the  instruments  of  the  modehi  orchestra  on 
a  uniform  plan,  the  necessary  practical  information  being  systematically 
arranged  for  each  member  without  unnecessary  technicalities,  under  the 
headings  of  Construction,  Production  of  Sound,  Compass,  Quality  of  Tone, 
Possibilities,  Origin,  accompanied  in  each  case  by  at  least  one  illustration. 
The  second  volume  is  an  excursion  into  the  domain  of  archaeology  in 
quest  of  the  remote  origin  of  the  violin  family.  The  result  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  done  ly  the  various  archaeological  societies  in  exploring 
and  excavating  the  centres  of  the  more  ancient  Oriental  civilisations  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  reconsider  the  history  of  European  music  and  musical 
instruments. 

This  the  author  has  done,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  naturally 
in  advance  of  all  previous  authorities. 

The  copious  Bibliography  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  has  been  compiled  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  suggestive  to 
those  engaged  in  original  archaeological  research.  Titles  of  certain  works 
containing  no  illustrations  of  musical  instruments  have  been  indicated 
where  this  deficiency  is   counterbalanced   by    valuable   references. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following,  whom,  in  many  ways,  have 
aidtd  and  encouraged  her  during  the  many  years  of  laborious  study  and 
research,  to  the  late  A.  J.  Hipkins,  to  Messrs.  Victor  Mahillon.  Arthur 
Hill.  R.  I.  White.  H.  Gricc.  Algernon  Rose.  A.  ('.  White,  to  Miss  Bryant 
and  Miss  Mabel  Ooschcn  (Mrs.  Gerard  Cobb)  for  gifts  or  loans  of  photo- 
graphs or  drawings  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  to  the  late  8ir  Thomas 
Brooke,  to  Professors  Flinders  Petrie  and  John  Garstan'.'.  Messrs.  O.  M. 
Dnlton.  Ernest  I.eroiix.  Paul  Dugardin,  Heron  de  Villefosse.  to  the  Rpt 
Dr.  Sinker  (Trin.  Coll..  Cambridge)  and  the  Rev.  Pere  Dclatt.e  iCnrt liage), 
to  Dr.  Full  (St.  Gallen).  Herr  \\  .  Meckel  (Biebrich-am-Rhciml,  Victor 
Mahillon,  Herr  I.udwig  Schweisgut  (of  Cnrlsruhe).  the  late  Dr.  Stelmcr. 
Messrs.  Hawkcs  and  Son.  Rudall  Carte  and  Co.,  .Joseph  Wallis  and  Co., 
Besson'and  Co.,  Boosey  and  Co..  Kohler  and  Co..  Hart  and  Son.  M. -tiler 
and  Co..  Eranl  and  Son.  Broad  wood  and  Son,  Steinwny  and  Co..  Bechstein 
and  Co..  1'leyel,  Wolff  and  Co.,  O.  I'otter  and  Co.  (Aldershot),  Novello 
and  Co.,  Benre  and  Son. 
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ON  CONDUCTING.     By  Richard  Wagner.     Translated  by 
E.  Dannreuther.     Second  Edition,  cr.  8vo,   cloth,  5s. 

A  Treatise  on  Style  in  the  Execution  of  Classical  Music,  written  by  a 
practical  master  of  the  grand  style. 

Weingartneb,  speaking  of  this  celebrated  work,  says  :— "  Wagner's  book 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  con- 
ductor, in  whom  we  now  recognise,  not  only  the  eternal  factor  that  holds 
together  an  orchestral,  choral  or  operatic  performance,  but  above  all  the 
spiritualising  internal  factor  that  gives  the  performance  its  very  soul." 

Grove's  Dictionary  says  :  "  One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  publications, 
and  to  a  professional  musician  perhaps  the  most  instructive.  A  Treatise 
on  Style,  giving  his  views  as  to  the  true  way  of  rendering  classical  music, 
with  minute  directions  how  to  do  it  and  how  not  to  do  it,  together  with 
many  examples  in  musical  type  from  the  instrumental  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Mozart,  etc." 

NOTES  ON  CONDUCTING  AND  CONDUCTORS.    By  T.  R. 

Croger*  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  also  the  Organising  and  Con- 
ducting  of   Amateur   Orchestras,    with  three  full-page 
Illustrations  of  the  Various  "Beats"  and  Plan  of  the 
Orchestra.      Third     Edition,    Revised    and    Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  (paper,  Is.) 
"  A  mine  of  good  things." — Musical  Opinion. 
"  One  of  the  best  guides  to  conducting." — Music  Trades  Review. 
"  A  capital  little  book  brightly  written  and  full  not  only  of  entertaining 
and  racily-told  anecdotes,  but  also  of  clear  and  sensibly-expressed  opinions 
on  musical  matters." — The  Stage. 

"  The  book  appeals  particularly  to  conductors  of  provincial  societies, 
whether  instrumental  or  choral ;  it  is  written  in  a  pleasant  style,  and  is 
full  of  practical  hints  by  one  who  knows  his  subject  well." — Monthly 
Musical  Record. 

"  Many  practical  hints  on  the  organizing  and  conducting  of  amateur 
orchestras  and  choral  societies." — Morning  Post. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  FROM   SCORE.     Treatise  on  Accompani- 
ment from  Score  on  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte.     By  F. 
Fetis.    Translated  by  A.  Whittingham.    With  40  pages 
of  Musical  Examples.    Crown  8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Contents: — Introfiuction.    1.  On   the   Different   Arrangements   of    Voices 
and  Instruments  in  Scores  (Partitions).    2.  On  Vocal  Parts;  Instrumental 
Parts,  their  Fixed  Pitch  and  the  Manner  in  which  they  are  Written.    3. 
Concerning  the  Manner  in  which  the  Accompanist  should  Read  a  Score  in 
order  to  grasp  its  Substance  and   its  Details.    4.  The  Mechanism  of  Ac- 
companiment.   5.  Concerning    the    Influence    of   the    Accompanist    on    the 
Vocalist.    6.  On   Difference  of   Style.    7.  On   the   Accompaniment   of   Early 
Music  without  Orchestra,  the  Duets  and  Trios  of  Clari,   Durante,   Handel 
and  the  Psalms  of  Marcello.     8.  On  the  Reproduction  of  Ancient  Orches- 
tral Accompaniments.    9.  On  the  Modern  8tyle  of  Accompaniment.    10.  On 
Mozart,  Cherubini,  Mehul,  Spontini,  Rossini  and  the  Modern  School.    11. 
Conclusion.  , 

This  popular  and  useful  book  might  have  been  entitled  "  The  Art  of 
Making  Arrangements  for  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte  from  Full  Orchestral 
and  other  Scores."  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  know  upon  this 
subject. 
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THE  ORGAN  FIFTY  YEARS  HENCE.  A  Study  of  its 
Development  in  the  Light  of  its  Past  History  and 
Present  Tendencies.  By  Francis  Burgess,  F.S.A., 
Scot.     8vo,  Is.  net. 

"  All  organists  should  read  Mr.  Francis  Burgess'  lecture  on  '  The  Organ 
Fifty  Tears  Hence.'  We  have  every  sympathy  for  the  opinions  Mr. 
Burgess  expresses,  though  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  whether  the  un- 
popularity of  electrio  action  is  not  fully  justified,  etc." — The  Church 
Union  Gazette. 

"  Gives  us  an  excellent  summary  of  what  has  been  and  is  being  done 
towards  improvement  in  organ  construction  and  tone,  and  his  criticisms 
are  always  sound   and  convincing."— Glasgow  Herald. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  ORGAN  BUILDING.     By  F. 

E.  Robertson.     With  Working  Drawings  and  Appen- 
dices for  ready  calculation  of  all  parts.     Text  in  one 
vol.     Demy  8vo,   and  numerous  plates  in  a  royal  4to 
vol.     2  volumes,  31s.  6d.  net. 
"  Many  book*  upon  Organ  Building  have  been  published  in  recent  years, 
but  for  fulness  of  information  not  one  approaches  Mr.   Robertson's  work, 
wherein   pructieal  details  and  directions  are  given  in  every  department  of 
Organ   construction.    The   book   is  of   course   based   upon    old    Don   Bedos' 
famous  work,  and  contains  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Dr.  Topfer's  Qer- 
mau    treatise,    together   with    his    learned    diagrams    and    illustrations." — 
fflMHITl   Smitu'8  "  The  Making  of  Sound  In  the  Organ  and   In   the  Or- 
chestra."    W.  Reeves. 

MODERN    ORGAN   TUNING,   The  How  and  Why,   Clearly 
Explaining    the    Nature   of    the    Organ    Pipe   and    the 
System  of  Equal  Temperament,  Together  with  an  His- 
toric  Record  of  the  Evolution   of  the   Diatonic   Scale 
from    the    Greek    Tetrachord.      By    Hermann    Smith. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s    fti, 
"  The    greatest    authority    on    acoustical    matters   conncoted    with   organ 
pipes  who  has  ever  lived."— Q.  A.  AcDsiri  in  his  Art  of  Organ  Building. 
"'  I    have    read    '  Modern    Organ    Tuning  '    with    great    interest.     It   ia   a 
book  of  value  nnd  should  find  appreciative  readers.     It  should  be  a  hand- 
book with  students  of  the  organ  and  organ  tuning." — A.  J.  Hipkixs. 

"  Simple  non-technical  terms  sets  out  with  an  attractiveness  and  lucidity 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  diatonic 
scale  from  the  Greek  tetrachord  *  *  *  by  no  means  intended  for  organ 
students  alone  *  *  the  historical  explanations  add  to  the  fascination  of 
this  volume." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  book  is  just  such  another  as  its  author's  similar  manual  on  the 
tuning  of  pianos,  a  workmanlike  handbook ;  full  of  sound  practical  advice 
for  the  craftsmen  concerned." — Scotsman. 

"  Recommended  to  the  notice  of  organists  with  the  fullest  confidence  that 
they  would  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  its  perusal."— Scotttih 
Guardian. 
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RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL:  A  New  Edition. 
Carefully  Revised.  The  Pedal  Part  printed  on  a  Separ- 
ate Staff,  and  the  Preface,  Remarks  and  Technical 
Terms  translated  from  the  German  expressly  for  this 
Edition  by  John  Hiles.  The  Six  Books  Complete,  hand- 
somely bound  in  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  ob.  folio,  10s.  6d. 
net  (issued  at  20s.),  or  the  six  parts  7s.  6d.  net  (issued 
at  Gs.  each.) 

The  best  edition  ever  published  of  this  Grand  Classical  work.  No  other 
edition  will  bear  comparison  with  it  for  care  and  skill  in  editing,  nor  for 
beauty  of  engraving  and  excellence  of  printing.  One  special  merit  of  this 
edition  is  that  the  bar  lines  are  bold,  and  that  they  are  drawn  right  through 
the  score,  instead  of  through  each  staff,  as  was  the  custom  in  days  gone  by. 
The  student  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  test  this  edition  against  any 
other,  will  at  once  perceive  the  advantage  he  gains  from  this  clear  and 
'distinct  style  of  "  barring  "  ;  to  an  advanced  performer  the  matter  may  be 
perhaps  of  less  importance,  but  even  he  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  com- 
fort of  increased  legibility. 

As  a  royal  road  to  thorough  and  sound  Organ  Playing  in  all  styles,  there 
is  no  other  School  which  will  bear  comparison  with  this :  a  Beginner 
can  follow  no  better  course  than  to  go  through  it  slowly. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORGAN,  Organists,  and  Ser- 
vices of  the  Chapel  of  Alleyn's  College,  Dulwich.  With 
Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Founder.  By  W.  H. 
Stocks.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  ORGAN  BUILDERS  and  their 
Works,  from  the  loth  Century  to  the  Period  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  An  Unwritten  Chapter  on  the  History  pi 
the  Organ.  By  Dr.  E.  F.  Rimbault.  Well  printed. 
With  woodcuts,  post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ANALYSIS    OF    MENDELSSOHN'S    ORGAN    WORKS.      A 

Study  of  their  Structural  Features.  For  the  Use  of 
Students.  By  Joseph  W.  G.  Hathaway,  Mus.  B.  Oxon., 
127  Musical  Examples.  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.  Crown 
8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE  MAKING  OF  SOUND  IN  THE  ORGAN  AND  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA.  With  many  illustrations.  By  Hermann 
Smith.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Od.     In  the  Press. 

Highly  recommended  bv  the  late  A.  J.  Hipkins. 

ORGANIST'S  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  of  Original  Composi- 
tions. Edited  by  Dr.  W.  Spark,  5s.  per  part.  New 
Series  Volume,  160  large  pages,  oblong  folio,  bound  in 
cloth,  18s, 
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THE  ORGAN  PARTS  OF  MENDELSSOHN'S  ORATORIOS 
AM)  OTHER  CHORAL  WORKS.  Analytically  Con- 
sidered. By  Orlando  A.  Mansfield,  Mus.  Doc, 
F.lt.C.O.  With  numerous  Musical  Examples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

HENRY    SMART'S    ORGAN    COMPOSITIONS    ANALYSED. 

By  J.  Broadhouse.     Crown  8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ORGAN  IN  HISTORY.  By 
Drm.KY  Buck.  New  Edition  with  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

THE  PEDAL  ORGAN:  Its  History,  Design  and  Construc- 
tion. By  T.  Casson.  With  Folding  Plate.  8vo.  sewed. 
Is.  net. 

CATECHISM  for  the  Harmonium  and  American  Organ.  By 
John  Hiles.     Post  8vo.  sewed,  Is. 

REFORM  IN  ORGAN  BUILDING.  By  Thomas  Casson. 
Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 


THE  MUSICAL  STANDARD.  A  Weekly  Newspaper  for 
Musicians,  Professional  and  Amateur.  Established 
nearly  Half  a  Century.  The  Organ  of  no  Clique.  In- 
dependent Criticisms.  Correspondents  in  all  Parts  of 
the  World.  Translations  of  Important  Articles  from 
the  foreign  musical  press.  Illustrated  Supplement 
every  week.  The  Violin  and  String  World"  given 
with  the  first  number  of  each  month.  Price  Twopence 
(by  post.  2  J  tl . )  Annual  Subscription  10s.  10d.,  6 
months  5s.  66*.,  3  months  2s.  9d.  (Abroad,  12  months 
13s.,  6  months  6s.  fld.)  Terms  for  Advertisements  on 
application  to  the  Manager.  Cases  for  binding  Is.  Gd. 
in-t  (by  post,  Is.  9d.) 

Portrait*  of  celebrated  musicians  are  piyen  from  time  to  time  in  "  The 
Musical  Standard."  Price  2d.  each.  List  of  Portraits  thnt  hare  already 
appeared  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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PIANOFORTE. 

REEVES'  VAMPING  TUTOR.  Art  of  Extemporaneous  Ac- 
companiment, or  Playing  by  Ear  on  the  Pianoforte, 
Rapidly  Enabling  anyone  having  an  Ear  for  Music  (with 
or  without  any  knowledge  of  Musical  Notation)  to  Ac- 
company with  Equal  Facility  in  any  Key  with  Prac- 
tical Examples.  By  Francis  Taylor.  New  Edition, 
to  which  is  added  Instructions  for  Accompaniment 
with  Equal  Facility  in  every  Key  illustrated  by  Ex- 
amples.    Folio,  2s. 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER'S  GUIDE.  By  L.  Plaidy.  Trans- 
lated by  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter.  Crown  8vo,  boards, 
Is. 

"  Evidently  written  by  a  pianist  who  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  instru- 
ment as  well  as  a  good  teacher."— Educational  Times. 

"Some  of  the  finest  pianists  of  the  day  owe  much  of  their  technical 
facility  to  Plaidy's  excellent  method."— Bazaar. 

The  best  possible  advice  of  a  veteran  ;  no  teacher  can  read  it  without 
benefit.  Affixed  is  a  list  of  studies  in  order  of  difficulty.  This  is  especially 
valuable."— Schoolmaster. 

THE   ART   OF   TUNING   THE   PIANOFORTE,   A   New  and 

Comprehensive  Treatise  to  Enable  the  Musician  to  Tune 
his  Pianoforte  upon  the  System  founded  on  the  Theory 
of  Equal  Temperament.  By  Hermann  Smith.  Crown 
8vo,  limp  cloth,  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  2s. 

Readers  will  welcome  this  note  of  approval  signed  by  A.  J.  Hipkins.  a 
name  long  associated  with  the  Pianoforte  and  familiar  to  most  musicians 
in  the  musical  literature  of  the  present  time.  No  better  vouchor  could  be 
desired  of  the  fair  claims  of  this  little  book  upon  the  reader's  attention  and 
confidence.  "  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Her- 
mann Smith's  clear  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  Pianoforte  Tuning,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  for  the  professional  tuner,  or  the  amateur  who  desires  to 
understand  the  subject  and  put  the  knowledge  he  acquires  into  practice, 
there  is  no  book  upon  it  yet  published  that  may  be  compared  with  it.  I 
recommend  all  tuners  or  would-be  tuners  to  study  this  unpretending  and 
excellent  work,  wherein  the  theory  is  laid  down  in  clear  and  correct  terms, 
and  the  practice,  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  is  indicated  judiciously." 

THE  DEPPE  FINGER  EXERCISES  for  Rapidly  Developing 
an  Artistic  Touch  in  Pianoforte  Playing,  carefully  Ar- 
ranged, Classified  and  Explained  by  Amy  Fay  (Pupil 
of  Tausig,   Kullak,  Liszt  and  Deppe).     Folio,   English 
Fingering,  Is.  6d.     (Continental  Fingering,  Is.  6d.) 
The  Musical  Times  says  : — We  are  asked  by  a  well-known  pianist  to  say 
that  Herr  Emil  Sauer  was  trained  up  to  his  seventeenth  year  on  the  Deppe 
system   and   that  he  owes   his   wonderful  technique   almost   solely   to  that 
method  *  *  *  Our  correspondent  adds  that  Herr  Sauer  speaks  as  enthusias 
tioally  of  the  Deppe  method  as  did  Miss  Amy  Fay. 
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PIANO  TOUCH,  PHRASING  AND  INTERPRETATION.     By 

J.  Alfred  Johnstone  (author  of  "The  Art  of  Teaching 
Expression  in  Piano  Playing,"  etc.).  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  Gd.     . 

Contexts  :—  I.  Touch  in  Piano-Plat i no  and  8ome  of  its  Curiosities. 
Varied  Meanings  of  the  Word  "  Touch  "—"  Touoh  "  aa  Applied  to  the 
Instrument— Limitations  of  "  Touch  "—Possibilities  of  "  Touch  "—Con- 
fused Ideas  on  "  Touch  "—Tone  Colour— Causes  of  Confused  Ideas— 
"  Touch  "  as  Applied  to  the  General  Effect  produced  by  the  Player— Ob 
jeetive  Results  of  Subjective  Desires.  Melody  Playing— Diverse  Kinds  of 
"  Touch  "—Brilliant  Legato  Passage  "  Touch  "—Two  Broad  Varieties  or 
Schools  of  "  Touch  "—Recommendation  of  Lucidity.  II.  On  the  Mtstery 
or  Phrasing  in  Piano-Plating.  The  Cant  of  Phrasing— What  is  Phras- 
ing?—Clear  Perception  of  the  Formal  Divisions  of  Music— The  Foundation 
of  Phrasing— Erroneous  Notion  of  Bar  to  Bar  Construction— Appeal  made 
Effective  by  Intelligible  Illustrations— The  Right  Method  of  Making 
Phrase  Divisions  Clear  in  Piano-Playing — Motival  Phrasing — Expressive 
Treatment  of  Phrases.  III.  Hints  on  the  Rioht  Interpretation  or 
Bach's  Woltkmpirihtk-Ci.avier  on  the  Piano.  Eulogiums  of  Eminent 
Musicians— Bach's  Conflicting  Interpreters — The  Simple  Rule  of  the  Trust 
ing  Disciple — Subjects  of  Conflicting  Opinion — The  Text — Interpretation — 
Clavichord*  or  Harpsichord— Bach's  Clavichord  Playing — Emotional  Ele- 
ment in  Bach's  Fugues — Clavichord  or  Piano  Interpretation — How  to  In- 
terpret Polyphonic  Music  on  the  Piano — Interpretation  Regarded  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Style— Analysis  of  the  Right  Foundations  for  Phrasing — 
Tempo — Legato;  Staccato;  Use  of  Pedal;  Time  Variations — Interpretation 
of  Bach's  Ornaments— Conclusion.  IV.  Educational  Editions  of  Piano 
Classics.  Modern  Educational  Progress  in  Music — Some  Uses  of  Good 
Annotated  Editions— Objections  to  Annotated  Editions — Comparative  Rank 
of  Piano  Classics— Editions  of  Bach's  Woltempirirte-Clavier— Editions  of 
Beethoven's  Sonatas— Editions  of  Chopin's  Works— Editions  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,   Schumann,   Mendelssohn — Curiosities  of  Doctrine  on  Piano  Touch. 

How  Bach's  Fugues  should  be  rightly  interpreted  on  the  piano  is  one 
which  is  still  at  issue.  The  various  opinions  on  the  subject  already  set 
forth  are  here  examined,  and  practical  suggestions  arc  made  on  many 
aspects  of  this  most   interesting  question. 

"  We  can  unreservedly  recommend  this  book  to  all  musical  people  who 
are  pianists."—  Cheltenham  Examiner. 

"  This  is  a  book  of  rare  educational  excellence  the  work  of  an  expert 
of  acknowledged  standing  and  experience,  who  possesses  not  only  a  very 
complete  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  also  the  faculty  of  expressing 
himself  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms." — Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 

"  Valuable  hints  on  phrasing."— Freeman'i  Journal. 

"  A  thoughtful  and  instructive  discussion  of  many  vexed  questions  of 
musical  taste  and  particularly  of  musical  execution,  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  inner  mysteries  whereby  the  piano  is  made  to  talk  to  you." — 
Scotsman. 

"  Without  any  difficulty,  the  author  disposes  of  most  of  the  cant  about 

touch  '  and  shows  that  the  so-called  mystery  is  only  a  matter  of  proper 

technique.    Willingly  would  I  quote  from  the  text,  only  I  think  it  better 

for  the   render  to  get  the   book   and   go  through    it   quietly,   marking   his 

favourite  passages   for   future  reference." — The  Musical  Star. 

"  The  aid  he  gives  to  the  student  in  search  of  the  best  annotated  edi- 
tions of  works  is  invaluable."— Sheffield  Daily  Independent. 

"Deals  nt  some  length  with  the  technique  of  pianoforte-playing."  — 
Yorkshire  Post. 
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A  HANDBOOK  TO  CHOPIN'S  WORKS.     Giving  a  Detailed 
Account    of    all    the    Compositions    of    Chopin.     Short 
Analyses  for  the  Piano    Student   and   Critical    Quota- 
tions    from     the     Writings     of     Well-Known     Musical 
Authors.      By    G.     C.     Ashton    Jonson.      The    Whole 
Forming  a  Complete  Guide  for  Concert-Goers,  Pianists 
and  Pianola-Players,  also  a  Short  Biography,   Critical 
Bibliography  and  a  Chronological  List  of  Works,  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Will  be  found  equally  useful  and  helpful  to  concert-goers,  for  whom  it 
forms  a  permanent  analytical  programme,  to  pianists,  and  to  those  ama- 
teurs of  music  who   can   now,   owing  to  the  pianola,   pursue   for   the   first 
time   a  systematic  and   co-ordinated   study   of  Chopin's   works,    a   delight 
hitherto  denied  to  them  owing  to  their  inability  to  read  or  play  the  more 
difficult  compositions. 

"  Here  in  one  compact  volume,  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  about 
Chopin  and  his  works  except  by  the  leisured  enthusiast  *  *  *  Each  separ- 
ate opus  is  placed  in  its  proper  sequence,  and  attached  to  them  are  brief 
extracts,  again  from  very  n-any  writings,  together  with  Mr.  Ashton 
Jonson's  own  lucid  criticisms.  The  task  is  well  done ;  nothing  has  ap- 
parently been  left  ouc  that  ought  to  have  been  put  in,  and  never  once 
can  our  author  be  accused  of  being  tedious.  The  book  should  be  greatly 
studied  by  all." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  We  would  go  further  and  welcome  this  carefully  compiled  handbook 
in  the  interests  of  all  musicians." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  It  is  obvious  to  us  that  Mr.  Jonson  has  done  exceedingly  well,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  many  lovers  of  Chopin  will  reward  his  labours  by 
purchasing  his  clever,  eminently  practical  and  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  handbook."— Musical  Standard. 

"  A  most  useful  addition  to  Chopin  literature  in  the  English  language. 
—Musical  Times. 

"  A  volume  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  even  for  those  who  thiuk 
they  know  their  Chopin  well  already." — Truth. 


In  the  Press. 

THE  ART  OF  TEACHING.    By  J.  Alfred  Johnstone.   Crown 
8vo,  cloth. 

THE    NATIONAL    MUSIC    OF    THE    WORLD.     By    H.    F. 

Chorley.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Hewlett.  Contains  many 
Musical  Illustrations.  New  Edition  with  Index.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  1910 

The  subject  matter  of  the  above  volume  is  treated  of  under  the  divi- 
sions of  Music  from  the  East,  Music  from  the  South,  Music  from  the 
North,  and  Music  from  the  West. 
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TECHNICAL  STUDY  IN  THE  ART  OF  PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING  (Deppe's  Principles).  By  C.  A.  Ehhkn- 
fechter.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Contents:— Position— Arm— Wrist— Fingers:  Touch  (Tone  Production); 
Legato ;  Equality  of  Tone ;  Tension  and  Contraction ;  Five  Finger  Exer- 
cises; Skips;  The  Scale;  Arpeggio  Chords:  Firm  Chords;  High  liaising  of 
the  Arm;  Melody  and  its  Accompaniment;  Connection  of  Firm  Chords; 
The  Tremolo;  The  Shake  (Trill)  ;  The  Pedal ;  Fingering. 

A  detailed  and  exhaustive  exposition  of  Deppe's  principles  of  the  Piano- 
forte technic  in  all  its  features,  notably  with  regard  to  touch  and  pas- 
sage playing,  showing  the  immense  advantage  to  be  gained  by  their  appli- 
cation, from  the  elementarv  to  the  higher  stasres  of  technical  development. 

A  piano  student  writes  :  — "  Most  useful.  I  am  always  rereading  ani 
studying  it.    It  has  helped  me  a  lot." 

A  professional  musician  who  stuuicti  after  tnis  met.'iod.  writes  in  an  issue 
of  the  Musical  Standard  \.j  follows: — "I  am  sure  many  must  have  felt 
with  me  that  the  old  system  -«  teaching  was  useless  for  (he  production  of 
a  technique  fit  to  grapple  with  the  appalling  difficulties  of  much  of  the 
music  of  the  modern  romantic  school  of  composers.  Let  all  whom  are 
ambitious  to  overcome  such  difficulties  attack  them  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  C.  A.  Ehrenfechter,  and  I  am  convinced  they  will  find,  as  1  b°7e  done, 
their  desires  realised  in  a  most  astonishing  manner." 

DELIVERY  IN  THE  ART  OF  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING,  On 

Rhythm,  Measure,  Phrasing,  Tempo.  By  C.  A.  Ehren- 
fechter. Crown  8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  2s. 
"  Deals  with  rhythm,  measure,  phrasing  and  tempo  as  applied  to  piano- 
forte playing  •  *  explains  the  difference  between  the  subjective  and  objec- 
tive in  delivery  and  expresses  his  opinion  that  a  performance  of  the  born 
artist  must  of  necessity  be  subjective,  while  the  wavering,  undecided,  and 
uninspired  amateur  will  be  safest  in  giving  an  altogether  objective  render 
ing.  The  section  with  reference  to  accent  is  particularly  good.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  from  the  works  of  the  masters."— W.  H.  Webbk  io 
The  Pianist's  A.  B.  C. 

PIANO  TEACHING.  Advice  to  Pupils  and  Young  Teachers. 
By  F.  Le  Couppey  (Prof,  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Paris,  etc.)  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition 
by  M.  A.  Bierstadt.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

"  Well  worthy  of  perusal  both  by  young  teachers  and  pupils.  The  book 
contains  sound  advice,  particularly  applicable  to  the  study  of  Pianoforte 
playing."— W.  H.  Webb*  in  The  Pianist's  4,.  B.  C. 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Tuning  in  General, 
and  on  Schiebler's  Invention  of  Tuning  Pianofortes 
and  Organs  by  the  Metronome  in  Particular.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  Wehrhan.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

PRACTICE  REGISTER  for  Pupil's  Daily  Practice."  A 
Specimen,  Id.,  or  Is.  per  100. 
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WELL-KNOWN  PIANO  SOLOS.  How  to  Play  them  with 
Understanding,  Expression  and  Effect.  By  Charles 
W.  Wilkinson.  First  Series.  Containing  26  Articles 
dealing  with  the  Works  of  Sinding,  Scarlatti,  Paderew- 
ski,  Handel,  Rubinstein,  Scharwenka,  Schumann, 
Godard,  Delibes,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Second  and  Third  Series.     Uniform  with  above.    Each 
dealing  with  twenty-six  various  pieces.     Is.  each. 

Contents  of  the  First  Series :— Sinding,  Rustle  of  Spring.  Scarlatti, 
Pastorale  e  Capriccio.  Paderewski,  Minuet  in  G.  Handel,  Harmonious 
Blacksmith.  Rubinstein,  Melody  in  F.  Scharwenka,  Polish  Dance. 
Schumann,  Nachtstiicke.  Godard,  Mazurka.  Delibes,  Pizzicati  from 
Sylvia.  Grieg,  Wedding  Day  at  Troldhangen.  Elgar,  Salut  d'Amour. 
Paderewski,  Melodie.  Raff,  La  Fileuse.  Tchaikovsky,  Troika.  Godard, 
Berger  et  Bergeres.  Chaminade,  Pierrette.  Moszkowski,  Btincelles. 
Paderewski,  Minuet  in  A  Major.  Grieg,  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession. 
Liszt,  Regata  Veneziana.  Chaminade,  Automne.  Moszkowski,  Serenata. 
Lack,  Valse  Arabesque.  Schumann,  Arabeske.  Chopin,  Etude  in  G  Flat. 
Durand,  First  Valse. 

Draws  one's  attention  to  the  beauties  in  a  piece,  explains  difficulties  here 
and  there,  draws  attention  to  a  pedal  effect  and  any  peculiarity  of  finger- 
ing, and  generally  gives  all  the  information  a  professor  is  expected  to 
give  to  his  pupils. 

"  Described  in  detail  in  a  manner  to  be  understood  by  the  youngest 
student,  and  with  a  charm  that  must  ensure  the  popularity  of  the  book." 
— Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 
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TECHNICAL  AND  THEORETICAL. 

HOW  TO  HARMONIZE  MELODIES.  With  Hints  on  Writ- 
ing for  Strings  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  By 
I.  Henry  Bridger,  Mus.Bac.  With  Musical  Examples 
throughout.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  aboTe  work  deals  with  a  branch  of  the  subject  of  Harmony  which 
in  tli"  past  received  but  scant  consideration  in  the  standard  treatises: 
and  though  of  late  years  works  have  appeared  dealing  more  or  less  fully 
with  tho  sabject,  there  are  some  points  which,  as  the  result  of  many 
years'  teaching  experience,  the  author  considers  require  to  be  treated  in 
greater  detail  to  afford  the  students  the  necessary  guidance;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  treatment  of  the  cadences  and  of  accidentals.  The  present 
work  is  an  attempt  to  supply  this,  and  is  almost  entirely  practical. 

Chapters:  Method  of  Study— Cadences  and  Analysis  of  Melodies— Final 
Cadenoes — Middle  Cadences — Harmonization  with  Primary  Chords— Domin- 
ant Seventh  and  Secondary  Chords — Use  of  other  Diatonic  Discords — Florid 
Melodies — Accidentals,  Modulation  and  Chromatic  Chords — Harmonization 
in  Three  and  Five  Parts— Part-Writing  for  Strings — Adding  Free  Accom- 
paniments. 

EXERCISES  IN  VOCAL  SCORE  READING.  Collected  from 
the  Works  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Palestrina,  Vittoria, 
Barcroft,  Bedford,  Peter  Certon,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Croft, 
Rogers,  Boyee,  etc.  For  .Students  preparing  for  the 
R.C.O.  and  other  Examinations.  By  James  Lyon, 
Mus.Doc.  Oxon.     4to,  paper  covers,  3s. 

Although  there  are  books  on  vocal  score  reading  in  existence,  the  author 
has  found  the  exercises  contained  in  this  book— taken  from  the  tcorke  of 
irriter$  of  the  early  emit  mini  tit  til  nchonl — of  the  greatest  possible  value  in 
his  private  teaching,  and  he  ventures  to  think  that  students  preparing 
for  diplomas  where  vocal  score  reading  is  required,  will  welcome  suck  a 
collection  as  this 

EXERCISES  IN  FIGURED  BASS  AND  MELODY  HAR- 
MONIZATION. By  Dr.  James  Lyon.  4to,  paper 
covers,  2s. 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  GREGORIAN  MUSIC.  By  Francis 
Burgess,  F.S.A.,  .icot.     Crown  8vo,  6d. 

Plainsong  or  Gregorian  Music,  is  the  generic  name  given  to  that  great 
system  of  ecclesiastical  melody  formulated  by  the  primitive  Church  and 
retained  in  later  ages  as  the  official  chant  for  use  during  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  Christian  worship.  As  a  system  it  represents  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  several  centuries  usually  accounted  great  by  those  who 
respect  tradition  and  whilst  its  peculiar  arid  characteristic  solemnity 
marks  it  out  as  an  ideal  form  of  sacred  musio  which  the  modern  composer 
may  study  with  profit. 

"  An   entertaining   and   instructive  brochure."— Burton  Daily  Mail. 

"  A  very  clear  and  concise  treatise."— Liverpool  Daily  Pott. 
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HOW  TO  COMPOSE.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Composi- 
tion of  all  Works  within  the  Lyric  Form,  and  which 
include  the  Valse,  Gavotte,  Mazurka,  Polonaise, 
March,  Minuet,  and  all  Ordinary  Dance  Forms  ;  as  also 
the  Nocturne,  Impromptu,  Berceuse,  Reverie  and 
Similar  Characteristic  Pieces.  By  Edwin  Evans, 
Senior,  F.R.C.O.  (author  of  "The  Relation  of  Tchai- 
kovsky to  Art-Questions  of  the  Day,"  "A  Handbook  to 
Brahms'  Works,"  "The  Modal  Accompaniment  to 
Plain  Chant,"  etc.).  With  60  Musical  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

This  work  is  a  store  of  the  most  valuable  and  practical  musical  know- 
ledge, so  condensed  as  to  be  of  immense  utility   for  its  purpose. 

The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  gradually  developing  a  full  composition 
under  the  reader's  own  observation ;  and  of  explaining  to  him  every 
feature  as  it  occurs  in  such  plain  terms  that  the  merest  average  musical 
knowledge  is  alone  required  for  its  comprehension.  The  principles  of 
this  little  book  aie  in  complete  accord  with  those  of  the  very  highest 
authorities ;  and  full  indices  have  been  provided  in  order  to  bring  every 
fact  of  its  contents  within  instant  reach.  Independently  of  composition 
it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  general  reader  ;  whilst  to  the  musician  and 
student  it  is  invaluable.  This  .work  is  based  upon  the  analogy  of  the 
above  to  lyrical  poetry  ;  advantage  being  taken  of  the  reader's  knowledge 
of  the  latter. 

"  A  daring  subject  to  tackle,  and  one  that  in  most  cases  would  be 
better  left  alone.  We  must  confess  that  we  opened  the  book  feeling  very 
sceptical ;  but  the  author — who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful of  our  musical  litterateurs — has  handled  his  subject  in  a  manner  that 
compels  our  admiration.  To  the  young  musician  who  feels  that  he  has 
something  to  say,  we  strongly  advise  the  immediate  purchase  of  this 
thoughtful  and  distinctly  practical  treatise.  It  will  save  him  from  that 
loose,  meandering,  formless  music  so  characteristic,  unfortunately,  of 
many  of  the  early  works  of  our  young  composers." — Aberdeen  Daily 
Journal. 

PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS.     By 

Dr.  Dudley  Buck.  Sixth  Edition,  with  the  Pronunciation 
of  each  Term  accurately  given.  Edited  and  Revised  by 
A.  Whittingham.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  (paper,  6d.) 

A  most  valuable  and  useful  little  book  to  all  musical  people.  The  method 
adopted  for  giving  the  correct  pronunciation  of  each  term  is  most  concise 
and  clear. 

HARMONY,   EASILY  AND  PROGRESSIVELY  ARRANGED. 

Presenting  in  a  Simple  Manner  the  Elementary  Ideas  as 
well  as  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Harmony. 
With  about  300  Musical  Examples  and  Exercises.  By 
Paul  Colberg.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  (paper,  Is.) 

August  Wilhelmj  says :—"  This  work  is  distinguished  by  brevity  and 
clearness     I  most  warmly  recommend  it." 
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EXAMPLES  OF   FOUR   PART   WRITING   FROM   FIGURED 

BASSES   AND   GIVEN   MELODIES.     4to,   paper  covers, 

4s. 

These  exercises  arc  printed  in  open  score  so  as  to  be  of  use  in  score 
reading'  tests.  This  volume  forms  a  key  to  "  Exercises  in  Figured  Bass  " 
by  the  same  author. 

THE  ART  OF  MODULATION.  A  Hand-book  Showing  at  a 
Glance  the  Modulations  from  one  Key  to  any  Other  in 
the  Octave,  consisting  of  1,008  Modulations.  For  the 
Use  of  Organists  "nd  Musical  Directors.*  Edited  by 
Carli  Zoelleb.  Third  Edition.  Roy.  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 
(paper,  2s.  6d.) 

THE  STUDENT'S  HELMHOLTZ.  Musical  Acoustics  or  the 
Phenomena  of  Sound  as  Connected  with  Music.  By 
John  Broadhouse.  With  more  than  100  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  In  his  Preface  the  author  says  : — '  The  object  of  the  present  book  is  to 
give,  in  one  volume,  a  good  general  view  of  the  subject  to  those  who  can 
neither  spare  time  to  read,  nor  money  to  buy  a  number  of  large  and 
expensive  works.'  A  perusal  of  the  book  justifies  us  in  asserting  that  this 
design  is  most  satisfactorily  carried  out ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  although  the  plan  of  the  work  excludes  the  possibility  of  minutely 
dissecting  every  subject  treated  upon,  any  careful  reader  may  obtain  so 
clear  an  insight  into  the  principle  of  acoustics,  as  to  enable  him  not  only 
to  pass  an  examination  but  to  store  up  a  large  amount  of  general  know- 
ledge upon  the  phenomena  of  sound." — Musical  Times. 

"  The  Student's  Helmholtz  will  be  very  useful  to  many  musicians,  to 
whom  much  in  Helmholtz's  work  must  appear  obscure.  I  shall  recommend 
the  book  whenever  an  opportunity  oilers  itself." — Db.  Ritteb. 

This  work  has  been  specially  designed  for  musical  students  preparing 
for  examination. 

EXERCISES    ON    GENERAL    ELEMENTARY    MUSIC.      A 

Book  for  Beginners.  By  K.  Paige.  Fourth  Edition, 
Part  I.  Price  9d.  Part  II.,  price  Is.  Crown  8vo, 
sewed  (2  parts  complete  in  cloth,  2s.  4d.) 

Cojctkwts  of  Pabt  I.— 1.  Pitch.  2.  Length  of  Sounds.  3.  Time.  4.  Time 
and  Accent.  5.  Intervals.  6.  Scales.  7.  Transposition.  8.  Syncopation.  9. 
Signs  and  Abbreviations.  10.  Notation.  11.  Miscellaneous  Questions  and 
Exercises. 

Contexts  of  Pabt  II.— 1.  Triads.  2.  First  Inversion  of  a  Triad.  3.  Second 
Inversion  of  a  Triad.  4.  Dissonances.  5.  Suspensions.  6.  Sequences.  7. 
Cadences.    8.  Dominant  Sevenths,  etc.,  etc. 

"  We  have  much  praise  not  only  for  the  general  arrangement  of  the  book, 
but  for  the  lucid  manner  in  which  the  questions  arc  put.  The  Chapters  on 
Time  and  Accent  are  exceedingly  good,  and  there  arc  some  useful  exercises 
to  accustom  the  pupil  to  transposition.  We  are  especially  pleased,  too. 
with  the  method  of  writing  incomplete  bars,  and  asking  the  pupil  to  supply 
the  missing  parts  with  rests ;  also  of  requiring  notes  to  be  changed  into 
rests  and  rests  into  notes."— Mug ical  Timet. 
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ELEMENTARY  MUSIC.  A  Book  for  Beginners.     By  Dr. 

Wkstbrook.      With  Questions    and    Vocal    Exercises. 

Thirteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  (paper, 
Is.) 

Contents: — 1.  The  Staff  and  its  Clefs.  2.  Notes  and  their  Rests.  3. 
Bars  and  Time.  4.  Accidentals.  5.  Keys  and  Scales.  6.  Intervals.  7. 
Musical  Pitoh.  8.  Accent.  9.  Secondary  Signs.  10.  Ornaments  and  Croups 
of  Notes.  11.  Voioes  and  Scores.  12.  Churoh  Modes.  13.  Italian  and  other 
Directions.     14.  Foreign   Note-Names.     15.  Questions.     16.  Vocal   Exercises 

"  His  explanations  are  extremely  clear.  The  questions  at  the  end  will 
be  found  very  useful." — Musical  Times. 

"  This  little  primer  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  forms  an  admir- 
able course  of  preparation  for  the  local  examinations  in  musio  *  *  *  *  it 
ensures,  as  far  as  a  book  can,  an  intelligent  and  thorough  grasp  of  the 
elements  of  musical  knowledge.  The  questions  at  the  end  of  the  book  will 
be  found  invaluable  to  teachers." — Journal  of  Trinity  College,  London. 

HOW  TO  MEMORIZE  MUSIC.  By  C.  F.  Kenyon.  With 
numerous  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 
(paper,  Is.) 

"  Mr.  Kenyon  proves  himself  an  excellent  guide ;  and  indeed  we  know 
of  no  other  work  devoted  to  the  subject  with  which  he  has  dealt  so  thor- 
oughly and  so  successfully." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Points  out  the  paramount  importance  of  being  able  to  play  from 
memory.  Many  useful  hints  are  given  on  the  oourse  of  study  to  be 
adopted." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  most  valuable  little  book  of  eight  chapters,  containing  valuable 
information  on  the  art  of  memorising,  with  many  illustrations." — Western 
Morning  News. 

"  May  do  much  good  inducing  young  pianists  to  exert  their  brains  to- 
gether with  their  fingers."— Yorkshire  Post. 

HARMONY    AND    THE    CLASSIFICATION    OF    CHORDS. 

With  Questions  and  Exercises.     By  Dr.  J.  H.  Lewis. 
Vol.  1,  8vo,  boards,  cloth  back,  5s. 
Ditto,  Vol.  2.     8vo,  boards,  cloth  back,  5s. 

COUNTERPOINT  :  A  Simple  and  Intelligible  Treatise.  Con- 
taining the  most  Important  Rules  of  all  Text  Books,  in 
Catechetical  Form  ;  (Forming  an  Answer  to  the  Question 
"What  is  Counterpoint?")  Intended  for  Beginners. 
By  A.  Livingstone  Hirst.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  9d. 

THE  ART  OF  MODULATION.  A  Hand-book  showing 
Glance  the  Modulations  from  one  Key  to  any  Other  in 
the  Octave,  consisting  of  1,008  Modulations.  For  the 
Use  of  Organists  and  Musical  Directors.  Edited  by 
Carli  Zoeller.  Third  Edition.  Roy.  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 
(paper,  2s.  6d.) 
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THE    HARMONISING    OF   MELODIES.  .    A   Text-Book   for 
Students  and  Beginners.     By  H.  C.  Banister.     Third 
Edition,  with  numerous  Musical  Examples.    Crown  8vo, 
limp  cloth,  2s. 
Chapters:— Introductory,  The  Resources  of  Harmony;  Harmonising  with 
Common  Chords  Only,  General   Principles ;   Couplets  of  Common  Chords ; 
Plan,   Rhythmical   Structure,   Phrases,   Cadences ;   Cadences  in  Connection 
with  Modulation,  Melodies  in  the  Minor  Mode;  Continuity,  Congruity  with 
Words ;  Illustrations  of  Harmonising  the  same  Melody  in  Different  Ways 
with  Changed  Mode ;  Florid  Melodies,  Unessential  Notes,  Different  Forms 
of   Harmonising ;   Pianoforte   Accompaniment  to  a   Melody ;   Arpeggio  Ac- 
companiment ;    Accidentals    and    Chromatic    Passing    Notes,    A    Caution, 
Summary. 

MUSICAL  SHORTHAND  for  Composers,  Students  of  Har- 
mony, Counterpoint,  etc.,  can  be  Written  very  Rapidly 
and  is  more  Legible  than  printed  Music,  with  Specimens 
from    Bach,    Handel,    Chopin,    Wagner,    Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,    Mozart,   etc.     By    Francis   Taylor,   14   pages, 
12mo,  sewed,  6d. 
"  Composers  and  Students  of  Music  expend  a  vast  amount  of  time  in  mere 
painful  mechanism."    We  have  only  six  totally  unlike  signs.    These  from 
their  simplicity  can  be  written   with  great  rapidity,  one  dip  of  the  pen 
sufficing  tor  an  entire  page,  and  the  writing  being  as  legible  as  possible. — 
Preface. 

TRANSPOSITION  AT  SIGHT.  For  Students  of  the  Organ 
and  Pianoforte.  By  H.  Ernst  Nichol.  Third  Edition, 
with  numerous  Musical  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
Is.  6d.  (paper,  Is.) 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  usefulness  or  even  the  necessity  of 
transposition  to  the  organist  or  the  accompanist  of  songs.  The  practice  of 
transposing  upon  the  lines  here  laid  down  developes  the  "  mental  ear," 
quickens  the  musical  perception  and  gives  ease  in  eight-reading- ;  as  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  student  can  transpose  at  sight,  he  will  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  merely  playing  at  sight.  The  author  has  made  free  use  of  the 
tonio  sol-fa  as  well  as  the  old  notation  in  his  many  musical  examples. 

MUSICAL  ANALYSIS.  A  Handbook  for  Students.  By 
H.  C.  Banister.  With  Musical  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s. 

This  series  of  Papers  has  not  been  intended  as  a  Treatise  on  its  bound- 
less subject ;  only  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  students  may  go  to 
work  in  the  interesting  process  of  Analysis.  To  work  at  it  is  much  more 
interesting  and  improving  than  to  read  Analysis  already  made  for  them. 
The  student  should  look  out  for  beauties,  even  of  the  simpler  kind,  as 
well  as  endeavour  to  solve  recondite  problems.  Try  and  enjoy  the  land 
scape  and  not  merely  map  out  the  country. 

"  This  neatly-got  up  volume  is  indispensable  to  all  students  of  music.  It 
is  at  once  thorough  and  popular,  scientific  and  interesting,  and  whilst  most 
instructive,  it  is  charmingly  luminous."— Gentleman's  Journal. 
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THE  ART  OF  MODULATING.  A  Series  of  Papers  on  Modu- 
lating at  the  Pianoforte.  By  Henry  C.  Banister. 
With  62  Musical  Examples.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s. 

Moreover  in  writing-  a  composition  there  is  time  to  think,  devise  and 
contrive  ;  but  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  above  work  is  promptness, 
readiness,  and  quick  thought  under  special  circumstances. 

Not  only  at  examinations — vtia  voce — but  in  actual  experience,  is  ability 
required  to  pass  rapidly  with  very  little  "  process "  from  one  key  to 
another. 

"  A  great  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  analyses  of  the  modula- 
tions employed  by  the  great  composers  in  their  most  significant  works — 
these  are  always  scholarly  and  ingenious  and  certainly  show  how  by  prac- 
tice wedded  to  adequate  knowledge  it  may  be  possible  to  pass  rapidly  with 
very  little  of  what  the  writer  calls  '  process  '  from  one  key  to  another." — 
London  Musical  Courier. 

THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CHORDS.  By  Pascal  Need- 
ham.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

The  Author  says  : — A  very  large  number  of  music  students,  executive  and 
theoretical,  have  expressed  to  me  from  time  to  time  a  desire  for  a  cheap 
book,  in  which  the  chords  with  their  inversions  and  resolutions  are  briefly 
and  clearly  explained.     To  these  students  I  dedicate  this  work. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MUSIC  FOR  BEGINNERS,  Embodying 
Recent  English  and  Continental  Teaching.  By  Alfred 
Whittingham.    Sixth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  sewed.  ?•' 

The  two  principal  objects  kept  in  view  in  writing  this  little  book  werp 
Thoroughness  of  Definition  and  Regular  Order  in  the  arrangement  of  Sub- 
jects. It  differs  from  all  other  similar  works  in  that  all  the  technical 
terms  in  music  are  introduced  in  the  Answers  not  in  the  Questions. 
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THE  VIOLIN  AND  OLD  VIOLIN  MAKERS.  Being  a  His- 
torical and  Biographical  Account  of  the  Violin.  By 
A.  Mason  Clarke.  With  Facsimiles  of  Labels  used  by 
Old  Masters  and  illustrations  of  a  copy  of  a  Gasparo  da 
Salo.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net  (paper,  Is.  net). 

The  Author  in  his  Preface  says:  "I  set  to  work  with  the  object  of  pre- 
■eating  in  a  ((incise  form  such  information  as  I  have  thought  necessary, 
or  at  least  of  interest  to  every  one  who  elects  to  take  up  the  violin,  either 
as  an  object  of  recreation  or  serious  study.  In  order  to  facilitate  my 
labours,  I  have  consulted  the  leading1  British  and  foreign  authorities  on 
the  violin  and  kindred  instruments.  I  have  also  during  many  years  de- 
v.iri'd  much  time  to  the  inspection  and  study  of  genuine  old  instruments." 

Coxtknts  :  Part  1. — Historical.  1.  Introductory  and  Early  English  2. 
Italy.  :i.  France.  4.  Germany.  Part  II. — Biographical  Violin  Makers  of 
the  Old  8chool.  1.  Italian,  with  Labels.  2.  German  and  Tyrolese.  with 
Labels.  :i.  French,  with  Labels.  4.  British,  with  Label.  Part  III.— On 
the  Development  of  Classical  Music  for  the  Violin  and  other  Stringed 
Instruments. , 

THE  ART  OF  HOLDING  THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW  AS  EX- 
EMPLIFIED BY  OLE  BULL.  His  Pose  and  Method 
proved  to  be  based  on  true  Anatomical  Principles.  By 
A.  B.  Crosby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Por- 
trait, Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 
(paper,   Is.) 

Included  in  the  above  arc  some  interesting  recollections  and  anecdotes 
of  Ole  Bull. 

THE  VIOLIN  AND  STRING  WORLD.  Monthly  (in  Continu- 
ation of  "The  Violin  Times.")  With  Portrait  Supple- 
ments.    Annual  Subscription  2s.  6d.  (Abroad  3s.) 

THE  PRECURSORS  OF  THE  VIOLIN  FAMILY.  Archaeo- 
logical Researches  and  Studies.  By  Kathleen 
ScBUSXKOKR.  With  over  200  Illustrations  and  Plates, 
a  Bibliography  of  Music  and  Archaeology  and  Indices  to 
tin-  Two  Volumes.  Forming  Vol.  II  of  "The  Instru- 
ments of  the  Model  n  Orchestra  and  Early  Records  of 
the    Precursors    of    the    Violin    Family."     8vo,    cloth. 

Beady  m  L01O. 

SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  VIOLINISTS  AND  GREAT 
PIANISTS.     See  "Biographical  Section." 

LIFE  OF  STRADIVARIUS.     See  "Biographical  Section." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  FIDDLERS.  See  "Bio- 
graphical Section." 
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TECHNICS  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING.  By  Karl  Courvoisier. 
With  Illustrations.  Tenth  Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
(paper,  Is.) 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  book  will  offer  material  aid  to  all  violin 
players." — Joachim. 

"  As  far  as  words,  aided  by  diagrams,  can  make  clear  so  practical  a 
subject  as  the  playing  of  a  musical  instrument,  this  little  book  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  author,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Joachim,  has 
treated  the  subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  we  can  highly  recom- 
mend his  little  book." — Educational  Times. 

"  Illustrated  in  the  clearest  possible  manner,  by  really  admirable 
drawings." — Graphic. 

"  Courvoisier,  a  pupil  of  Joachim,  has  aimed  at  presenting  an  exposition 
of  the  methods  of  that  great  master,  in  which  attempt  he  has,  according 
to  Herr  Joachim's  own  explicit  declaration,  been  very  successful." — 
Scotsman. 

"  A  most  thorough  exposition  of  everything  connected  with  this  difficult 
instrument." — Schoolmaster. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  VIOLIN  and  all  other  Bow  Instruments.  To- 
gether with  an  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Makers 
and  of  the  Genuine  Characteristics  of  their  Instruments. 
By  J.  A.  Otto,  with  Additions  by  J.  Bishop.  With 
Diagrams  and  Plates.  Fourth  Edition,  further  En- 
larged. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
Contains  instructions  for  the  repair,  preservation  and  bringing  out  the 

tone  of   instruments ;   tracing  model  for  violin,   mutes  and   fiddle   holders; 

list  of  classical  works   for  stringed  instruments.     This   work   is  especially 

valuable  for  makers  of  violins. 

HOW   TO    PLAY    THE    FIDDLE.      For    Beginners   on    the 
Violin.     By  H.  W.  and  G.  Gresswell.    Eighth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  (paper,  Is.) 
Joachim  says  : — "  Contains  many  useful  hints  about  violin  playing." 
Contents  :— General  and  Introductory — On  Teaching  the  Tiolin — On  In- 
struction Books — On   Practice — Relating  to  the  Purchase  of  a  Violin — Im- 
portance of  Buying  a  Good  One— How  to  Set  about  Securing  a  good  Violin 
—The  Merits  of  Old  Fiddles,   Age  and  Use— The  Testing  or  Making  Trial 
of  a  Fiddle— Preservation  and  Repair  of  Violins— General  and  Historical- 
Few  Short  Remarks  of  a  General  Character— Short  History  of  Some  Cele- 
brated Violin  Makers — The  Sound  Bar  and  the  Sound  Post— The  Bridge — 
A  Few  Words  on  the  Pegs,   Mute,  Resin  and  Fingerboard— The  Strings— 
The    Mode   of   Stringing— The   Bow— Bowing— The    Method   of    Tuning   the 
Violin — Some   Rules   to    be    Observed    in    Playing — Double    Stopping — Har- 
monics—Remarks  on   the   Shift— The   Shake — On   Playing  with   an   Aocom- 
paniment — Concluding  Observations. 

"  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  clever  little  work  to  all  who  are 
studying  the  violin." — Graphic. 

FACTS  ABOUT  FIDDLES.  Violins  Old  and  New.  By  J. 
Broadhouse.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d> 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN  and  other  Instruments 
Played  on  with  the  Bow  from  the  Remotest  Times  to  the 
Present.  Also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Makers, 
English  and  Foreign.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
numerous  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Cuts.  By  William 
Sandys,  F.S.A.,  and  Simon  Andrew  Forster.  390 
pages,  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net  (published  at  14s.) 

THE  VIOLIN,  Its  History  and  Construction.  Illustrated 
and  Described  from  all  Sources.  Together  with  a  List 
of  Tyrolese  and  Italian  Makers.  With  Twenty-nine  Il- 
lustrations and  Folding  Example  of  the  First  Music 
Issued  for  the  Lute,  Viol  and  Voice.  From  the  German, 
of  Abele  and  Niederheitman.  By  John  Broadhouse. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

"  The  learned  and  instructive  treatise  of  Abele,  skilfully  rendered  by 
J.  Broadhouse  and  supplemented  by  a  version  of  Niederheitmann's  list  of 
Italian  and  Tyrolese  violin  makers,  a  compilation  invaluable  to  collectors 
and  connoisseurs  of  rare  Addles  *  *  *  a  work  wh*ich  forms  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  small  number  of  English  books  upon  this  interesting 
subject." — Scotsman. 

The  importance  of  this  work  has  been  long  recognised  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  is  eagerly  sought  for  at  a  high  price.  The  above  is  a  full  trans- 
lation, special  attention  has  been  given  to  a  proper  rendering  of  technical 
portions. 

INFORMATION  FOR  PLAYERS,  Owners,  Dealers  and 
Makers  of  Bow  Instruments,  Also  for  String  Manu- 
facturers. Taken  from  Personal  Experiences,  Studies 
and  Observations.  By  William  Hepworth.  With  Il- 
lustrations of  Stainer  and  Guarnerius  Violins  and  Guage 
of  Millimetres  and  Centimetres,  etc.  CroT"  3vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

fovTiMs  :— The  Pegs— Neck— Fingerboard— Bridge— Tail-Piece— Saddle- 
Violin  Holder— Tail  pin— Bar— Sound  Post— On  the  Stringing  of  Bow  In 
struments  in  General  Use — Strings-  -Kosin — Cleaning  of  the  Instrument  and 
the  Bridge — Bow — Violin   Case — Ilepairs — Preservation — Conclusion. 

HOW   TO   MAKE   A   VIOLIN,    Practically  Treated.     By   J. 
Broadhouse.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     With  47  Il- 
lustrations  and    Folding   Plates    and    many   Diagrams, 
Figures,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  bevelled  cloth.  3s.  6d. 
Contents  :— Introduction— The  Parts  of  the  Violin— On   the  Selection   of 
Wood— The  Tool/1!  Required— The  Slodels— The  Mould— The  Side-pieces  and 
Side    Linings— The   Back     Of   tlir    Belly     The   Thickness   of   the   Back   and 
Belly— The    Bass    Bar— The    Purfling— The    Neck— The    Finger-Board    Tin- 
Nut  and  String  Guard — Varnishing  and  Polishing — Varnishes  and  Colour 
ing   Matter— The    Varnish— A    Mathematical    Method   of   Constructing   the 
Outline — The  Remaining  Accessories  of  the  Violin. 

This  new  edition  has  had  the  ndvantage  of  being  revised  throughout  by 
a  celebrated  violin  maker. 
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VIOLIN  MANUFACTURE  IN  ITALY  and  its  German  Origin. 
By  Dr.  E.  Schebek.  Translated  by  W.  E.  Lawson. 
Second  Edition.     Square  12mo,  sewed,  Is. 

HOW  TO  REPAIR  VIOLINS  and  other  Musical  Instruments. 
By  Alfred  F.  Common.  With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  (paper,  Is.) 
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PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  PERFECT 
VOICE  PRODUCTION.  By  H.  Travers  Adams,  B.A. 
8vo,  sewed,  2s.  net. 

This  work  is  especially  intended  for  stndents  and  is  divided  into  sections, 
such  as  Vibration,  Breaks  and  Registers,  The  Speaking  Voice,  Attack, 
Praotical  Application,  Breathing,  Inspiration,  Final  Exercise  in  Inspira- 
tion, Expiration,  Active  or  Forced  Inspiration,  Completion  of  Breathing, 
Practice  of  Sounds,  Placing,  Classification  of  Voices. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FLORID  SONG.  Or  Sentiments 
on  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Singers.  By  P.  F.  Tosi. 
Translated  by  Mr.  Galliard.  With  folding  Musical 
Examples.  184  pages.  A  Reprint  of  this  Celebrated 
Book,  first  published  in  1743.  Crown  8vo,  boards  with 
vellum-like  back,  price  5s.  (pub.  10s). 

Recommended  to  all  Students  of  the  Italian  Method  of  Singing  by  the 
late  Charles  Lunn. 

"  The  readers  of  the  Etude  have  frequently  been  treated  to  quotations 
from  this  remarkable  work.  To  the  teacher  and  student  of  singing  it  has 
a  peculiar  message.  It  stands  for  all  that  is  sound  and  final  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  singing  and  shows  that  the  aesthetics  and  morals  of  the  art  are 
changeless.  Those  who  need  a  healthful  mental  stimulus  should  read  this 
reprint  of  a  work  that  represents  the  best  thought  and  practice  of  the 
old  Italian  singers  and  singing  masters."— The  h'tmlr. 

"  It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  singing  in  which  the  aged  teacher  em- 
bodies his  own  experience  and  thnt  of  his  contemporaries  at  a  time  when 
the  art  was  probably  more  thoroughly  taught  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 
.Many  of  its  remarks  would  still  be  highly  useful."— Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Mume  and  Municians. 

I.es  principes  de  l'ancienne  et  belle  ecole  du  chant  it  alien  sont  exposes 
dans  cet  ouvrage  avec  Clart6  et  sont  accompagn^s  d'observations  qui  demon- 
trent  que  Tosi  fut  un  grand  muitre  dans  cet  art.  Qalliard  a  donne  une 
traduction  anglaise  de  oe  livre  accompagne  de  notes,  a  laquelle  Burney 
aocorde  des  Eloges,  et  que  Hawkins  critique  amarement. — Fetis,  Biographic 
det  Musiciens. 

"  The  treatise  of  Tosi  is  altogether  practical  and  contains  a  great  number 
of  particulars  respecting  the  management  of  the  voice,  and  the  method  of 
singing  with  grace  and  eloquence.  Moreover  it  contains  short  memoirs 
and  general  characters  of  the  most  celebrated  singers,  male  and  female, 
of  the  author's  time.  Tosi  was  not  only  a  very  fine  singer,  etc."—  Dic- 
tionary Of  Miisiriiui*.  1817. 

CATECHISM  OF  PART  SINGING.  And  the  Choral  Services. 
By  John  Hiles.  Third  Edition.  Thick  post  8vo, 
sewed,  price  Is. 

Advice  to  singers  on  every  point  of  interest  it!  reference  to  the  vocal 
organs. 

VOCAL  EXERCISES  FOR  CHOIRS  AND  SCHOOLS.   By  Dr. 

WESTnnooK.     Post  8vo,  sewed,  2d. 
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TWELVE  LESSONS  ON  BREATHING  AND  BREATH  CON- 
TROL.     For  Singers,  Speakers  and  Teachers.     By  Geo. 

E.  Thorp.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is. 

TWENTY    LESSONS    ON    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE 

VOICE.      For    Singers,    Speakers    and    Teachers.     By 

Geo.  E.  Thorp.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is. 

Mr.  Thorp's  two  books  have  from  time  to  time   been  recommended  by 

various  eminent   vocal   specialists   as   giving  practical  aid   and   advice   for 

the  training,  care  and  development  of  the  voice.    They  are  free  from  any 

biased  "  system  "  or  "  discover]/." 

TREATISE  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  BOY'S  VOICES.     With 

Examples  and  Exercises  and  Chapters  on  Choir-Organ- 
ization. Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Choirmasters.  By 
George  T.  Fleming.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

GRADUATED  COURSE  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  BOY 
CHORISTERS.  With  Pianoforte  Accompaniment. 
For  Use  in  Conjunction  with  Above.  By  G.  T. 
Fleming.     4to,  album,  sewed,  Is. 

Ditto,  Boy's  Voice  Part  only,  6d. 

50  MUSICAL  HINTS  TO  CLERGYMEN.  Management  of 
Breath,  Classification  of  Male  Voices,  Management  of 
the  Voice,  The  Service.  With  twenty  specially  written 
Exercises.     By  Geo.  F.  Grover.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

SOME   FAMOUS  SONGS.     An   Art  Historical  Sketch.     By 

F.  R.  Ritter.     8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  CHORAL  SOCIETY.  By  N.  Kilburn, 
Mus.  Bac.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  sewed, 
6d. 

HOW   TO    SING    AN    ENGLISH    BALLAD.     By   E.    Philp, 
Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 
"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  casket  of  brighter  gems  than  those  which 
He  within  the  cover  of  this  little  work." — Illustrated  London  News. 

RUDIMENTS  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC.  With  42  Preparatory 
Exercises,  Rounds  and  Songs  in  the  Treble  Clef.  By 
T.  Mee  Pattison.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo,  sewed.  4d. 

VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOWEL  ENUNCIATION.     By 

F.  F.  Mewburn  Levien.  Diagrams  by  Arthur  C.  Beh- 
rend.     Post  8vo,  sewed,  Gd. 
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JUDAISM  IN  MUSIC  (Das  Judenthum  in  der  Musik).  Being 
the  Original  Essay  together  with  the  Later  Supplement. 
By  Richard  Wagner.  Translated  from  the  German 
and  Furnished  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tion.    By  E.  Evans,  Senior. 

Contents:  Part  I.— The  Original  Essat  or  1850.  Chapter  I.  Intboduc- 
tobt.  The  Question  introduced.  Limitation  to  Art-Matters.  Liberal  ten- 
dency of  modern  thought.  Its  effects.  The  Jew's  introduction  to  Art.  The 
oppressions  of  Judaism.  Chapter  II.  Characteristics.  The  Jew's  charac- 
teristics generally.  His  exterior.  His  speech.  His  artistic  incapacities. 
His  mannerisms.  His  vocal  attempts.  Chapter  III.  Art-Relations.  Plas- 
tic art.  The  ennoblement  of  money.  Origin  disdained.  The  true  poet. 
The  Jewish  musician.  Absolute  music  and  its  Jewish  imitation.  The  Folk- 
spirit.  Chapter  IV.  Musical  Creation.  No  Jewish  art.  Only  source  of 
inspiration.  Music  in  the  Synagogue.  Our  Folk-song  unavailable.  The 
inner  life  of  our  music.  The  Jewish  composer.  Chapter  V.  Mendelssohn. 
Endowments.  Bearing  of  his  case  upon  the  subject.  Characteristics  of 
his  music.  The  language  of  Bach.  The  language  of  Beethoven.  Resume. 
Chapter  VI.  Meterbeer.  General  view.  Summary  of  his  case.  Its  rela- 
tion to  our  present  art-life.  Reasons  for  Jewish  appearance  in  the  field 
of  music.  Epilogue.  The  Poet  Heine  and  Borne  the  Author.  Part  II. 
The  Supplement  or  1869.  Being  an  Account  of  Events  Subsequent  to  the 
Original  Publication.  Chapter  VII.  The  Opening  Phase  or  Hostilities. 
Tribute  to  Frans  Brendel.  The  pseudonym  of  K.  Freigedank.  The 
enemy's  forces  arrayed.  The  tactics  employed.  Developments  in  the 
Press.  Nicknames.  Dr.  Hanslick  on  the  "  Beautiful  in  Music."  His  ap- 
pearance as  musical  critic.  Chapter  VIII.  The  Liszt  Phase.  The  new 
party  and  Fram  Liszt.  "  Zukunftsmusiker."  Secrecy  of  the  enemy's 
tactics.  Lisit's  persecution  in  the  Press.  Chapter  IX.  The  Theatres. 
Experiences  in  France,  England  and  Russia.  Difficulties  created  for  the 
later  operas.  Specialities  in  hostility.  Chapter  X.  The  New  .Esthetes. 
Feebleness  of  the  present  art-spirit.  Lethargy  of  the  new  .Esthetes. 
Their  negative  seal.  The  position  of  the  Qerman  composer.  Chapter  XI. 
Schumann  and  Brendel.  First  impulses.  Loading  musical  characteristic 
of  the  period.  Robert  Schumann.  His  conversion.  First  impulses  revived 
by  Fram  Brendel.  Chapter  XII.  Apostrophe.  The  triumph  of  Judaism. 
The  present  position.  Impediments  to  a  closer  friendship.  Aspirations. 
Conclusion.    Note  (On  the  Author's  subsequent  view). 

BAYREUTH  AND  MUNICH.  A  Travelling  Record  of  Ger- 
man Operatic  Art.  By  Vernon  Blackburn.  Crown 
8vo,  stiff  boards,  Is.  net. 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  "  Parsifal."  2.  Back  to  a  busy  World.  3.  Munich 
the  Moderate.  4.  "  Die  Zauberflote."  5.  Wagner  plus  Motart.  A.  A 
Digression.    7.  Back  to  Bayreuth.    8.  Finally  Munich  :    from  Two  Aspects. 

THREE    IMPRESSIONS    OF    BAYREUTH.     The    1908    and 

Previous  Wagner  Festivals.     By  Rose  Koenig.     With 

Two  Facsimile  Programmes.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net 

(paper,  Is.  net). 

"  Entertaining  and  agreeable  reading,  as  recording  the  impressions  of  a 

musical  and  susceptible  hearer."—  Yorkthire  Pott. 
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HOW  TO  UNDERSTAND  WAGNER'S  "RING  OF  THE 
NIBELUNG."  Being  the  Story  and  a  Descriptive  Ana- 
lysis of  the  "Rheingold,"  the  "Valkyr,"  "Siegfried" 
and  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods."  With  a  number  of  Musi- 
cal Examples.  By  Gustave  Kobbe.  Sixth  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  bevelled  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

To   be   appreciated    in    the    s  nallest   way    Wagner    must    be   studied    in 
advance. 

WAGNER.  "Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen."  Being  the  story 
concisely  told  of  "Das  Rheingold,"  "Die  Walkiire," 
"Siegfried"  and  "  Gotterdammerung."  By  N.  Kix- 
burn.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  9d.  net. 

WAGNER.  A  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  N.  Kil- 
btjrn.     Sewed,  6d. 

WAGNER'S  "PARSIFAL."  And  the  Bayreuth  Fest-Spiel- 
haus.     By  N.  Kilburn.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

I5EETHOVEN.  By  Richard  Wagner.  See  "  Biographical  " 
tral  Section." 

ON  CONDUCTING.  By  Richard  Wagner.  See  "Orches- 
tral "  Section. 

WAGNER.  See  "Makers  of  Music."  ("  Biographical  Sect.") 
,,  See  "  Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music."    (^Esthetics, 

etc.,  Section.) 
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MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  PAPER. 

(a)  12  Staves.     Roy.  8vo  (10  by  6i).     Ruled  even  (120 

sheets),  the  lot  2s.  6d. 
Tbia  is  pre-eminently  the  Musical  Students'  Paper,  as  it  is  light,  port- 
able, smooth  and  easy  to  write  upon  :   each   sheet,  too.   will    hold  a   larjje 
quantity    of    matter.     There    is    no    paper   better    suited    for    Exercises    oo 
Counterpoint  and  Harmony. 

(b)  12 v Staves.     Oblong    folio    (14    by    10).     Ruled    in 

groups  of  3  Staves  for  Organ  Music.     5  quires 
(120  sheets),  the  lot  5s. 
The   paper  is  of  the  same  size  as  ordinary   oblong  folio,  Organ   Music. 
e.g.,  Best's  Arrangements,  etc. 

(c)  12  Staves.     Folio  music  size  ruled  in  threes  (10  by 

14).     5  quires  (120  sheets),  the  lot,  5s. 
Exactly  the  same  in  size  as  ordinary  folio  printed  music  so  that  upon  it 
Songs  or  Organ  Pieces  may  be  written  just  as  they  are  to  be  printed.     It 
is  a  very  useful  paper,  as  Manuscript  music  written  on  it  can  be  bound 
with  Printed  Music. 

(d)  12  Staves.     Quarto  size  (11 J  by  9J).     5  quires  (120 

sheets),  the  lot,  3s.  6d. 
(>)     12  Staves.     Oblong  quarto  (9J   by  11J).     5  quires 
(120  sheets),  the  lot  3s.  6d. 

(f)  12  Staves.     Folio  music  size,  ruled  even  (10  by  14). 

5  quires  (120  sheets),  the  lot  5s. 

(g)  12  Staves.     Folio  music  size,   full  score,  24  staves 

(10  by  14).     5  quires  (120  sheets),  the  lot  5s. 
(h)     14  Staves.     Quarto  size  (11}  by  9J).     5  quires  (120 
sheets),  the  lot  3s.  6d. 

CHOIR  ATTENDANCE  REGISTER. 

No.  1.     Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  20  or  less  for  One  Year, 

beginning  at  any  date.     Is.  6d. 
No.  2.     Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  40  or  less,  for  One  Year, 

beginning  at  any  date.     2s. 
No.  3.     Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  60  or  less,  for  One  Year, 

beginning  at  any  date.     2s.  6d. 

CHOIR  LISTS  FOR  SUNDAY  SERVICES. 

No.  1.     Morn,  and  Even.  Printed  in  Red.  Is.  4d.  per  100. 
No.  2.     Morning,  Afternoon  and  Evening.     Printed  in 

Red.     Is.  6d.  per  100. 
No.  3.     Morning   and    Evening.     Printed    in   Red    and 

Black.     Is.  8d.  per  100. 
No.  4.     Morn,  and  Even.  Printed  in  Red.  Is.  4d.  per  100. 
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